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. The Difficulties of Romanism. By G. S. FABER, B.D. 
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Argument of the Difficulties of Romanism. By the same. 
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9. Dictionary of Doctrinal and Historical Theology. By J.H. 
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GREAT as has been the injury done to other departments of 
Christian doctrine by the developments of the Latin Church, 
and by the extravagant language of her popular manuals of 
devotion, it would be hard to find a subject in which the 
truth has suffered more severely from that cause than the 
subject of this paper. To speak generally, the excesses of 
Rome, in the matters of purgatory, masses for the dead and 
indulgences, have tended to obliterate Paradise and its corre- 
lative from ordinary English belief. For, unlike the Sacra- 
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ments and articles of the faith, celebrated or rehearsed by 
all Catholics, the true doctrine of the condition of souls after 
quitting the body, being associated with no visible ordinance, 
and only underlying certain articles of the Creed, was practi- 
cally unable to survive the exposures of its gross perversion 
in the sixteenth century. And hence, even amongst ourselves, 
and still more among Nonconformists, popular homiletic 
language has combined with hymns! and epitaphs to bridge 
over Hades and the Judgment Day ; and to place all souls at 
once, on their departure, in the Heaven of Heavens or in 
Gehenna. Now such an eclipse of truth, such an ignoring of 
revelation, cannot be occasioned without serious guilt, or suf- 
fered without serious loss. It is for Rome to lay to heart the 
scandal : it is for us to aid in supplying the loss. 

But strange as it may seem, the evil-doer thrives on the 
evil deed; and nowhere do Romanists find so wide an 
opening for proselytism as in the homes of mourners instinc- 
tively yearning to commemorate their dead before God, but 
either taught from childhood to regard all such commemo- 
ration as wrong, or utterly untaught how to make it. And 
had not the revival of religious learning in our own day re- 
called attention to the whole subject of the Intermediate 
State on its own account, the advantage taken of the pre- 
vailing ignorance by our adversaries would have compelled 
us to examine it, and driven us to a due appreciation of our 
own Church’s language and attitude in reference to it. There 
are, however, not wanting other motives for such a study: 
partly from its influence on life and character, as enforcing 
the absence of any interval between our death and our first 
judgment ; partly from its bearing on questions raised by so- 
called spiritualists, and by advocates of conditional immor- 
tality and universalism ; partly from the welcome not long 
since given to so absurd a travesty as 7he Doors Ajar; and 
pre-eminently from the duty of not ignoring any portion of 
the truth directly or indirectly revealed to us. 

It is satisfactory, therefore, to find such men as Keble’s 
friend, John Miller, thirty years ago, and more lately Bishops 


1 To avoid countenancing this common error, it might be well if, in 
the case of such noble hymns as the Bishop of Lincoln’s ‘ Hark the sound 
of holy voices, a note were appended by compilers to the effect that it 
was written for All Saints’ Day, and is founded on the Epistle for that 
day (Rey. vii: 2-12), and is zo¢ descriptive of the Intermediate State, 
whether of martyrs or others, but is anticipatory and prophetic of the 
yet future glory. For what we have here stated of the Bishop’s hymn, 
we have his own authority. A contrary view would contradict both the 
sermon and addresses named at the head of this Article. 
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Jacobson and Christopher Wordsworth, making this matter 
the subject of popular sermons, or addresses to their clergy ; 
and at the same time vindicating the Book of Common 
Prayer from all complicity in the general forgetfulness of the 
departed. Still more recently it has been treated, in one or 
more of its aspects, by Dr. Luckock and Dr. Pusey, in works 
which have been noticed in these pages, And we take part 
in its further discussion, believing that it is as important 
as it is unfamiliar, and that it needs domesticating afresh 
amongst us. 


‘The disciple does not fear while he is in the world, for “ the 
Lord will provide.” He has no apprehension as to his final reward ; 
for “ God is faithful,” and will not disappoint. But between earth 
and heaven there is, or may be, an Intermediate State, and the spirit 
longs to know what it is. Does it partake of the nature of earth with 
its trials, or of the nature of heaven with its enjoyments?’! 


The method which we propose to adopt is to show 
seriatim from the Holy Scripture— 

(1) That soul and spirit do survive the body, and live 
throughout the interval between death and resurrection. 

(2) Where they so survive. 

(3) In what condition they so survive. 

(4) With what end they so survive. 

And afterwards to consider— 

(5) The testimony of the Primitive Church, 

(6) The testimony of the Church of England, 

(7) The testimony of the Roman Church, 

(8) The testimony of the Westminster Confession, here- 
upon. 

(1) In dealing with the first of these points, the soul’s 
survival, it will be convenient, for two reasons, to confine our- 
selves to the New Testament, although the Old might yield 
many contributions to the argument ; our reasons being the 
need of selection to suit our space, and the fact that, whilst 
several Old Testament instances of survival are referred to 
and brought within our reach in the New Testament, it is ex- 
pressly stated that life and immortality have had the full 
light thrown on them by the Gospel.2 We may observe, 
however, by the way, that the text most commonly quoted 
ad hoc from the Old Testament, namely, Eccles. xii. 7, 
though undoubtedly teaching an Intermediate State, if read 
in the light of other Scriptures, is of itself insufficient evidence 


1 Out of the Body, p. 100. 
* Such is the proper force of @wricavros in 2 Tim, i, Io, 
2 
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of the departed soul’s continued personality, because it might 
be claimed in support of absorption into the Divine Being. 

(a) Coming, then, to the New Testament, we observe first 
that our Lord’s answer to the Sadducees, who denied any 
Resurrection, would have been utterly beside the question 
but for the survival of soul and spirit which it asserts. ‘ For 
God, He says, ‘is still the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
though long since dead in the body ; and yet He is not a God 
of the dead, but of the living.’ 

(4) Accordingly, in the story of Dives and Lazarus (which, 
whether fact or parable, must be allowed to illustrate sub- 
stantial verities), Abraham is introduced as still alive, and 
speaking in his own person. And the rich man and the 
beggar are also presented to us in continued living identity. 
Their souls and spirits must have therefore survived their 
bodily decease. 

(c) The distinction drawn in S. Matt. x. 28 between the 
persecutor’s power to destroy the body and his inability to 

kill the soul attests the same survival. 

(2) Our Lord’s promise to the penitent thief is only 
stronger evidence by reason of the circumstances of its utter- 
ance. For ‘To-day shalt thou be with Me in Paradise’ is 
a promise that when His own corpse should have been buried 
in Joseph’s sepulchre, and when the thief’s should have been 
disposed of after the Roman manner—and when in the eyes 
of the unwise they would be dead—that day, that very day, 
the thief should be present with Him in a given place else- 
where, surviving death. 

(e) In strict harmony with that gracious assurance of con- 
tinued life and personality beyond the grave is S. Paul's 
utterance, ‘We are confident, and willing rather to be absent 
from the body, and present with the Lord’ (2 Cor. v. 6). 

(f) So too, ‘To me to live is Christ, and to die is gain’ 
(Phil. i. 21). 

(g) And again, ‘I have a desire to depart, and to be with 
Christ, which is far better’ (2. 23). 

(hk) Moreover, the assertion that Christ is ‘dead for us, 
that whether we wake, or sleep, we should /¢ve together with 
Him’ (1 Thess. v. 10): 

(z) And Stephen’s prayer, ‘ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit’ 
(Acts vii: 59): 

(7) And the statement that ‘we must all appear before 
the judgment seat of Christ’ (2 Cor. v. 10): 

(&) And the argument for the co-extensiveness of life in 
Christ with death in Adam, in 1 Cor. xv. 22: 
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(4) And ¢he voices of the souls under the altar, in Rev. vi. 10: 
all these, and kindred passages, presuppose the soul’s sur- 
vival, or distinctly prove it. 

(m) But further evidence of continued life in an Interme- 
diate State is offered by the revelation that, when Christ 
returns to judge the quick and dead, ‘God will bring with 
Him them also which sleep in Him’ (1 Thess. iv. 14). For 
these must embrace all the Old Testament saints, of whom 
S. Paul appropriately says, ‘They received not the promise ; 
God having provided some better thing for us, that they 
without us should not be made perfect’! (Heb. xi. 40), together 
with all who shall have lived and died in the true faith of the 
Lord Jesus from their day until the last. And all these must 
needs survive, to be brought back with Him. 

(z) Again, it is written that, when Christ was ‘put to 
death . . . He went and preached to the spirits in prison, 
which sometime were disobedient . . . in the days of Noah’ 
(1 Pet. iii. 19, 20). And that the spirits so addressed must 
have long survived their bodies needs no proof. 

(0) With similar import the spirit of Jairus’ daughter, 
like the soul of the widow’s son in I Kings xvii. 21, is said to 
have ‘come again’ to her (S. Luke, viii. 55) after she had 
been some time dead in the body. 

(~) And Moses, though bodily buried 1,400 years before, 
appeared, still living, with Elijah, at our Lord’s transfigu- 
ration ; whilst Elijah’s translation, like Enoch’s, had already 
illustrated the truth for which we are contending. 

Nor, in truth, is there any greater difficulty in believing 
the continuous life of the ‘inner man,’ after the outer man 
decays, than in believing in the existence and ministry of 
incorporeal angels. The Sadducees, consistent in error, de- 
nied both; whereas many Christians, believing the latter, 
ignore the former. Yet, as a warning against sin, and as a 
comfort to mourners for the faithful, what power lies in 
apprehending the zmmediate entrance upon misery or happi- 
ness as soon as the soul departs from the body! And how 
sadly is the nearness of that awful or blessed entrance ob- 
scured, when men are left to imagine their souls as unconscious 
as their bodies after death, and their judgment very far off! 


1 This all the Fathers interpret of their receiving their crowns, or 
their reward, hereafter. Thus, of Abel and Noah S. Chrysostom says, 
‘That they might not be crowned before us, God hath appointed one 
time for coronation of them all.’ So Theodoret ; and Origen, quoting 
him, extends the observation to the Apostles who now await us, as the 
patriarchs awaited them,’—Whitby, 2 oc. 
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(2) Having thus shown from Revelation that man survives 
his body, we are next to inquire where he so survives. 


- And first we answer: not in the final heaven ; not in the 
scene of the beatific vision. For our Lord’s promise to the 
penitent thief was, not that he should be with Him in heaven, 
but in Paradise ; a name in itself indicating an introductory 
and intermediate position.' And to whatever extent the 
condition of the departed may have been modified by the 
death which ‘ destroyed him that had the power of death’ 
(Heb. ii. 14), imparting to them increased light and assurance, 
the Lord’s words would seem still to retain all their full force, 
‘No man hath ascended up to Heaven, but He that came 
down from Heaven, even the Son of Man which is in Heaven:’ 
and again, ‘ Not that any man hath seen the Father, save He 
which is of God; He hath seen the Father’ (S. John iii. 13 
and vi. 46). Man’s glorification is deferred until the glorious 
appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ, and until the reunion of 
his own body, soul and spirit. And hence, apparently, the 
longing expectation of that appearing by the Apostles. 

Our Lord, therefore, distinguishes clearly between the tem- 
porary abode of disembodied human spirits and the final 
heaven, when, on the third day after His death on the cross, 
He says, ‘I am not yet ascended unto the Father’ (S. John 
xx. 17), thus plainly intimating that the scene of His meeting 
with the penitent thief had not been the heaven of God’s 
presence. And, for the same reason, it is written that ‘ David 
is not ascended into the heavens’ (Acts ii. 34), after he had 
been now dead a thousand years, and after Our Lord had 
returned from preaching to the spirits in prison. Nor is it 
probable that the souls whom God will ‘bring with Jesus’ for 
the great assize would be so brought back after once entering 
on the final glory. Moreover, to that great day is reserved, 
by all Scripture, the ultimate doom of all mankind. 

For this last reason, among others, we answer our in- 
quiry, secondly, by saying, And not in the final hell. On 
this point the testimony of Rev. xx. II-15 is conclusive, and 
is in strict harmony with S. Matt. xxv.; showing that not 
until the great white throne is set, and the dead, small and 
great, stand before God, and the books are opened, and men 


1 Wordsworth, Sermon, pp. 15,16. 
2 ¢Hell’ in the Authorized Version is used throughout the Old Tes- 
tament as the equivalent of Sieo/. Inthe New Testament it is used for 
three distinct terms, ”Avdys, rdprapos and yéevva. It is Saxon for ‘covered’ 
or ‘hidden ;’ hence applied to the unseen world. And, though commonly 


used for the abode of the lost, it is really co-extensive with Hades. 
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are judged according to their works, will they whose names 
are not found in the Book of Life be doomed to the ‘second 
death.’ As, therefore, the interval is long between the death 
of the first impenitent sinner and the day of judgment, so 
must there needs be some intermediate abode for the wicked 
as well as for the good. To this went the traitor Judas, as 
to the place which he had made ‘his own ;’ and in it the 
‘rich man’ endures the first penalties of selfishness: whilst 
in the brighter portion of this temporary dwelling the faith- 
ful patriarchs were ‘gathered to their people, and the 
‘beggar’ rests. 

What then, if any, is the nomenclature of these abodes, 
and whither do they lead ? 

Speaking generally, the abode of the departed is in He- 
brew Sheol, in Greek “Asdns ; though these words have occa- 
sionally the more restricted meaning of ‘the grave,’ or ‘state 
of the dead.’! The special abode of the saved, though lying 
within this region, is by our Lord distinguished from the 
abode of the lost, also within it, by the two -familiar desig- 
nations, ‘ Paradise’ and ‘Abraham's bosom.’ And in these 
He places both Lazarus and the penitent thief, immediately 
after their departure from the body, and*there they wait the 
trump of the Archangel. But to the part of Hades occu- 
pied by the ‘rich man’ no distinctive name is given by 
Him. He simply describes him as lifting up his eyes in 
Hades, seeing Abraham and Lazarus afar off, and being him- 
self in torment. 

Such, together probably with the ‘many mansions’ of 
S. John xiv., is the Lord’s own nomenclature of the inter- 
mediate abodes. But when He speaks of the final doom, 
He uses other terms. Thus, for the blessed, He speaks of 
the ‘kingdom prepared for them from the foundation of the 
world’ (S. Matt. xxv. 34); of ‘everlasting life,’ of the ‘joy 


1 So Wordsworth, Parkhurst, &c. But Blunt (7heo/. Dict., art. ‘ Hell’) 
confines the use of Sfeo/ to ‘the grave, or place or state of the dead, or, 
definitely, to a place or state of the dead into which the element of 
misery and punishment enters.’ So,also, he limits Hades to meanings asso- 
ciated with the ideas of privation and punishment, but not of finality. 
The quotations from early Fathers to be given under the fifth division of 
this paper lean to the wider interpretation of Hades adopted in the text. 
And Dr. Smith says (Dict. of Bible, art. ‘ Hell’), though without pledging 
himself to the view: ‘It has been the prevalent, almost the universal 
notion, that Hades is an intermediate state between death and resur- 
rection, divided into two parts; one, the abode of the blessed, and the 
other of the lost. This was the belief of the Jews after the exile... 
of the Fathers generally, and of many moderns.’ (See Trench on the 
Parables ; Alford on S. Luke xvi. 23.) 
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of your Loid, of the ‘glory that shall be revealed,’ of 
‘Heaven, &c. &c. Whilst, to distinguish the final portion 
of the lost, He draws His imagery from the valley of Hin- 
nom, with its horrible associations of Moloch worship, with 
its worms evermore consuming, and its fires evermore burn- 
ing, the dead bodies and the refuse cast into it. And He 
accordingly terms their abode ‘Gehenna’! (compare ‘lake of 
fire’ in Rev. xix., xx., xxi.), or a ‘Gehenna of fire’ (S. Matt. 
v. 22), or the ‘everlasting fire prepared for the devil and his 
angels’ (S. Matt. xxv. 41, compare S. Mark ix. 43-44): by 
which, and all kindred expressions, the idea is intended to be 
conveyed to us of unchanging woe, of ‘ everlasting punishment,’ 
of horror of conscience, of devouring passions, of bodily tor- 
ture and of black despair. And the finality of the place and 
state so designated is illustrated both by the casting into it 
of Death and Hades (Rev. xx. 14) ; by the condemnation to 
it of all ‘whose names are not in the Book of Life’ (zd. 15), 
and by its relation to a previous place of detention from which 
Satan is loosed before being cast into it (26. 7-10). 

For the intermediate nomenclature of our Lord is sup- 
plemented by other terms, more or less synonymous, both by 
S. Peter and S. John: the latter describing the previous place 
just spoken of under the double name of ‘Abyss’? and 
‘Prison’ (Rev. xx. 3, 73; ix. I-2), whilst the former also 
employs ‘prison’ to describe the abode of the disobedient 
contemporaries of Noah, whom our Lord addressed in Hades* 

1 As in S. Matt. v. 29, 30; x. 28; xxiii. 15. 

* Unfortunately translated ‘the deep’ in S. Luke viii. 31. The Caze- 
chismus Conc. Trid. identifies the Abyss with Gehenna (art. v. chap. vi. 
sec. 4), and calls Abraham’s bosom the Limdéus ubi erant anime pa- 
drum, that is, the abode of all the Old Testament saints who were not 
in ‘ purgatorial fire,’ secs. 6, Io. 

5 If we suppose, with Irenzeus, cited by Wordsworth zz Zoc., that the 
prisoners here spoken of were ‘ evangelized unto life eternal,’ then pvAakn, 
like “Acdns, is used both in a good and a bad sense. But, whatever may 
have been the happy result of our Lord’s descent into Hades, as regards 
that particular body of men, there is no Scriptural, and therefore no 
Catholic, warrant for the assertion that Christ descended into Hell ‘ ut, 
ereptis daemonum spoliis, sanctos illos patres c#terosque pios é carcere 
liberatos secum adduceret in ccelum’ (Cat. Conc. Trid. art, v. chap. vi. 
sec. ix.) ; though thus reproduced in the /xstitution of a Christian Man : 
‘afterwards he spoiled Hell, and delivered and brought with Him from 
thence all the souls of those righteous and good men which, from the 
fall of Adam, died in the faith and belief of this one Saviour, who 
was then to come.’ Tertullian at one time says more moderately, 
‘Christus descendit in inferiora terrarum, ut illic patriarchas et pro- 
phetas compotes sui faceret.’ But in chap. lv. De Animd, he speaks 


of the Patriarchs and Prophets as already ‘removed from Hades, in the 
retinue of the Lord’s resurrection.’ 
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(1 Pet. iii. 19-20) ; and elsewhere speaks of God as tapra- 
pwcas, or having cast into Tartarus, ‘the angels that sinned, 
and delivered them into chains of darkness, to be reserved 
unto judgment’ (2 Pet. ii. 4, compare Jude 6). And, if 
Bishop Bull is correct, the Old Testament also offers its con- 
tribution on this subject: for he states that the ‘chambers’ 
of God’s people (Is. xxvi. 20) were interpreted by the Jews 
of the receptacles of the souls of the righteous till the resur- 
rection of the dead at the last day. He adduces also a 
similar expression from the Apocrypha, and compares it to 
S. John’s vision of martyred souls beneath the altar, in 
Rev. vi. :— 


‘Did not the souls also of the righteous ask question of these 
things in their chambers, saying, ‘‘ How long shall I hope on this 
fashion? When cometh the fruit of the floor of our reward?” 
And unto these Uriel the Archangel gave answer and said, “ Even 
when the number of seeds is filled in you” [ze as Bishop Bull in- 
terprets, in the language of our Burial Office, when the number of 
God’s elect is accomplished '], for He hath weighed the world in a 
balance’ (2 Esdras iv. 35-36). 


With these terms, ‘chambers’ and ‘ floors’ of God’s people, 
Mr. Pollock connects the ‘many mansions’ of S. John xiv. ; 
and interprets our Lord’s promise to come again, and to 
receive His own to Himself, as applying primarily to His 
reception of all the faithful, at their departure hence, into one 
of His many intermediate ‘chambers.’ And, contrary as this 
may be to the generally received interpretation, there is no- 
thing, it must be owned, in the possible relation of the povaé or 
‘mansions’ to the pévoveay modu, or ‘abiding city,’ of Heb. 
xiii. 14, and nothing in the probability of other comings of 
our Lord being also included in the promise, which renders it 
inadmissible. 

And, looking back to the terms used by the Lord and His 
Apostles, it cannot fail to strike us that, whilst their nature 
and variety clearly support our belief in an Intermediate 
State, with receptacles suited to the various degrees of good 
and evil in their occupants, their origin in Rabbinical tradi- 
tion, or heathen mythology, ought in no sense to weaken 
their testimony to the truths which they were employed to 
illustrate ; seeing by Whom, and by Whose inspiration, they 
were so applied. 

But, before quitting this point of place and nomenclature, it 
may be well to notice that Origen (A.D. 230), differing from 


! Bull, Works, vol. i. p. 64, quoted by Pollock. 
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earlier Fathers, identified Paradise with the third heaven of S. 
Paul’s vision in 2 Cor. xii. 2; and placed it therefore alto- 
gether out of Hades.' Others led, or misled, by the same 
text, have conceived of two Paradises ; one in Hades, and one 
celestial. And, by twice using the words ‘ caught up’ in the 
same passage, our Authorized Version has confirmed the 
further possibly erroneous notion, that Paradise is above us. 
There is, however, in the original Greek, no ground whatever 
for any one of these three opinions. ‘Caught up’ is a mani- 
festly inexact rendering of dpmayévta Ews tpitov odpavod, and 
also of #pmrayn eis Tov mapadeoov: and a better translation 
would be ‘caught away;’ which leaves the direction of either 
locality absolutely open. And, so far from there being any 
ground for identifying ‘Paradise’ and the third ‘ Heaven’ in 
this passage, or for imagining two Paradises, on the strength 
of such identification, the fact is that, not only does the 
Apostle specify two distinct raptures, the one as far as the 
third Heaven, the other ¢o or zzto Paradise, but by this very 
difference of preposition he marks the diversity of the places 
spoken of. No wonder, then, that S. Jerome asks ‘ Quis 
audiat Originem in tertio ccelo nobis donantem Paradisum ?’? 
or that Irenzeus, Tertullian, Justin Martyr, and other early 
Fathers, accept the passage in its plain sense, and recognize 
two raptures to two distinct localities. Bishop Wordsworth, 
both in his Commentary and in his Sermon on the Inter- 
mediate State, insists strongly on the Divine purpose in 
these distinct raptures, as being the preparation of the Apo- 
stle, first by the Beatific Vision in Heaven, to testify that the 
sufferings of the present time are not worthy to be com- 
pared with the glory that shall be revealed in us; and, 
secondly, by hearing in Paradise things not to be re- 
peated, to accept ‘deaths oft,’ and to welcome martyrdom, 
in the conviction based on what he had seen and heard, 
that, however remote might be the future glory (when soul 
and body are reunited), it is always ‘ better to depart, and to 
be at once with Christ.’ Our Lord, he considers, would not 
leave His witnesses and confessors with the bare knowledge 
that when He who is their life shall appear again they also 
‘shall appear with Him in glory’ (Col. iii. 4) ; but He willed 
to assure them, by manifold means, that the unsuspended life 
of soul and spirit is continued amidst a Paradise of joy, 


1 Tertullian had also distinguished between Paradise and Hades (see 
note 3, p. 354, 2z/ra). But his language is not always consistent. 

* Ep. ad Foh. Hieros. c. 3. 

8 See Wordsworth’s commentary 2 doc. 
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irradiated, in some sense, by His own presence, from the very 
moment when, not counting their lives here dear to them, they 
have embraced, for His sake, scourgings and imprisonments, 
poverty and cruel death. 

Those who forget the distinctions observable even in so 
incidental a mention of ‘Paradise’ and ‘ Heaven’ as that 
last considered, and who ignore the yet more forcible evidence 
previously produced for an Intermediate State, are not un- 
reasonably asked by Mr. Pollock— 


‘ How can you expect the portion of the “ children of the resur- 
rection,” while the body lies in the grave? How can you receive 
the reward before the Judgment Day? What you gain in feeling, 
you lose in faith. By claiming Heaven for the departed, you virtually 
deny the significance of the Second Coming, the Resurrection, and 
Eternal Judgment.’ ! 


And he quotes Bishop Bull to the effect that— 


‘It was the Popish Convention at Florence that first boldly de- 
fined, against the sense of the primitive Christians, “that those souls 
which, having contracted the blemish of sin, are, either in their bodies, 
or out of them, purged from it, do presently go into Heaven, and 
there clearly behold God himself, one God in Three Persons, as 
He is.”’* . 


The Council of Trent, in its twenty-fifth Session, and the 
Creed of Pius IV., A.D 1546, maintain the same position ; 
anathematizing all who deny that ‘the Saints reigning to- 
gether with Christ, and ‘enjoying everlasting happiness in 
heaven,’ are to be honoured and invocated.’* And the Cate- 


’ Out of the Body, p. 103. 
* Works, vol. i. p. 70. 

5 It has been said that the invocation of Saints follows naturally on a 
belief that they are reigning with Christ in heaven. It may beso. One 
error rapidly begets another. And belief in their rapture and reign with 
Christ, at the Father’s right hand, in the beatific vision, being contrary 
to all that we have learnt from Scripture and primitive testimony as to 
the Intermediate State, it can neither support nor excuse any practice 
based upon it. Testimony on other and still higher grounds will be 
adduced below against such invocation, from two such unimpeachable 
witnesses as Athanasius and Augustine. Meantime, those who would 
inquire in what sense the term ‘ reigning with Christ’ is to be understood, 
as applied to the period between the first and second Advents, figura- 
tively called ‘1000 years’ in Rev. xx., may be profitably referred to the 
parallel expressions in other Scriptures, and to Sec. 7, Part vi. of /Voées 
on the Apocalypse, by Isaac Williams. For evidence of what Invocation 
of Saints has become, see What is Romanism? Tract iii.; or Endell 
Tyler’s Romish Worship of the Virgin Mary; or Plain Reasons against 
joining the Church of Rome, by Dr. Littledale ; all on the list of the 
S.P.C.K. Archbishop Trench, on the Parable of Dives and Lazarus, 
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chism issued to enforce and explain the creed states one of 
our Lord’s objects in His descent ad zzferos to have been that 
He might take to Heaven (ce/um) with Himself the souls of 
the saints of the older dispensation, and others liberated from 
their prison. 

Decipit exemplar vitits tmitabile. Rome first cancelled, or 
terminated, the Intermediate State for all who, having been 
defiled by venzal sin, have expiated it here, or in Purgatory. 
And then those who could not accept her doctrines of Satis- 
faction and Purgatory have, as we before noticed, cancelled 
the Intermediate State for all alike. 

On the whole, then, we have before us Hades with its sub- 
divisions ; on the one part, ‘ Paradise,’ or ‘Abraham’s Bosom,’ 
and possibly the ‘chambers’ of the righteous, or ‘mansions’ 
in the Father’s House, which lead on to everlasting life and 
the glory that shall be revealed: on the other part, the scenes 
of anticipatory woe, termed severally (or more or less synonym- 
ously) the ‘ Abyss,’ the ‘ Prison,’ ‘ Tartarus, and ‘ Hades’ in 
its restricted sense, all leading on to the ‘Gehenna’ or ‘lake 
of fire.’ 

The eschatology of the Scriptures, however, leaves us in 
great uncertainty as to the position of these places, in relation 
to the surface of our globe. We are neither tied down by 
such texts as Deut. xxxii. 22, nor by S. Matt. xii. 40, nor by 
the statement that Christ ‘descended into Hell, to teach 
that Hades is ‘in the centre of the earth ;’ nor are we autho- 
rized to assert that it is above, or below ; however it may be 
outside the earth. 

‘ The Intermediate State itself,’ says the Bishop of Chester, 
‘will come to an end when Death and Hades are cast into the 
lake of fire; when there will be no more dying ; when all 
will be either Heaven or Hell, woe or bliss ; alike eternal and 
unchangeable.’ 

(3) We are next to inquire in what condition souls exist in 
the Intermediate State ? 

To this question an indirect reply may be given in the 
words of the fortieth of the Articles of 1552; for, though with- 
drawn, with others, in 1571, on the waning of the Anabaptist 


observes, ‘In this prayer of the Rich Man we have the only invocation 
of Saints in Scripture, and certainly not a very encouraging one.’ He 
might have added that a sinner addressing a Saint within sight and hear- 
ing, in the unseen World, would in no case warrant the address of Saints 
beyond all sight and hearing. We say this, over and above the known 
danger of grounding dogma on the unsupported accessories and details 
of parabolic teaching. 
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influence against which they had been directed, it remains 
absolutely true: 

‘Qui animas defunctorum predicant usque ad diem judicii 
absque omni sensu dormire, aut illas una cum corporibus 
mori, et extrema die cum illis excitandas, ab orthodoxa fide, 
quz nobis in sacris litteris traditur, prorsus dissentiunt.’ 

If, as Bishop Wordsworth observes, souls really slept after 
death, then the distinction drawn by our Lord between man’s 
power to kill the body and his inability to kill the soul (S. Luke 
xii. 4) would fall to the ground ; for the body will be awakened 
at the last trump, and the soul would only be awakened 
with it. The soul, therefore, would be as truly killed as the 
body ; which is the very thing our Lord denies. 

Souls disembodied, then, neither sleep unconsciously, nor 
are dead. For, however the rest enjoyed by soul and spirit, 
and the temporary collapse of the body, do justify the 
application of the term s/eepeth to Jairus’ daughter and 
Lazarus and others, the revealed condition of the departed, 
already referred to, forbids the idea that they are in uncon- 
scious slumber. On the contrary, the life of Paradise is 
portrayed as a sentient, conscious, and mentally active life ; a 
life in which the spirit, memory, and affections retain full 
play. For how otherwise could the pardoned thief be com- 
forted by, or sensible of, his Lord’s presence there? How 
else could S. Paul, to whom ‘to live was Christ,’ find it ‘ gain 
to die?’ How else could it be ‘better to depart, and to be 
with Christ, if he were not to be consciously enjoying his 
Saviour’s presence? How else could he be confident, and 
‘willing rather to be absent from the body, and present with 
the Lord?’! How else could the dead which die in the Lord 
be blessed in resting from their labours, and in the fact that 
their works do follow them? How else could the ‘ spirits in 
prison ’ comprehend the preaching of our Lord ? 

Sentient and conscious, with memory and affections pain- 
fully alive, are they also of whom Dives is the type ; tormented 
by the remembrance of lost opportunities, talents wasted, 
grace resisted, and God dishonoured ; and vainly anxious to 
undo the past. Too late they learn, and writhe beneath the 


1 In what way our Lord, whose glorified body is at the Father’s right 
hand, and who has entered into the Heaven of Heavens as our High 
Priest, yet manifests Himself for the refreshment of His Saintsin Paradise, 
we can no more explain than we can explain His Presence sacramentally 
in the Lord’s Supper. But we accept the anticipations of S. Paul, the 
dying prayer of S. Stephen, and other Scriptures, as a pledge that the 
promise made to the thief belongs in essence to all who are saved ; and 
that so the ‘ tree of life’ is still in the Paradise of God. 
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lesson, that they who sow to the flesh must of the flesh reap 
corruption (Gal. vi. 8). Too late the awful truth comes home 
to them that, for all who have refused to hear Moses and the 
Prophets, or Christ and His ministers, on earth, there is no 
other message of deliverance. Theirs is the state described 
by S. Paul, and now realized amidst despair :— 


‘If we sin wilfully after that we have received the knowledge of 
the truth, there remaineth no more sacrifice for sins ; but a certain 
fearful looking for of fiery indignation, which shall devour the 
adversaries. He that despised Moses’ law died without mercy under 
two or three witnesses. Of how much sorer punishment, suppose ye, 
shall he be thought worthy, who hath trodden under foot the Son of 
God, and hath counted the blood of the Covenant, wherewith he was 
sanctified, an unholy thing, and hath done despite unto the Spirit of 
Grace?’ (Heb. x. 26, 29.) 


The reward of the faithful, and the retribution of the unbe- 
lieving, the happiness of holiness in the vision of God, and the 
misery of ungodliness in the darkness which it has made ‘its 
own,’ both are, by anticipation, realized in the Intermediate 
State, and form its bliss or woe. But this is not all. 

The promise to the penitent thief goes further, and implies 
a power of mutual recognition in Hades. Hence, probably, 
saints of old were said to be ‘gathered to their fathers.’ 
Hence some are said ‘to sit down with Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob, in the kingdom of God.’ Hence Dives recognized 
Lazarus as well as Abraham. Hence David says of Bath- 
sheba’s child: ‘I shall go to him, but he shall not return to 
me’ (2 Sam. xii. 23). And hence, in the visions of Isaiah, 
Hades is ‘moved to meet the King of Babylon at his coming. 
It stirreth up the dead for him, even the chief ones of the 
earth’ (Is. xiv. 9). Whilst in Ezekiel (xxxi. 16) ‘the ungodly 
powers of the world, when they are brought low, even to the 
shades of Sheol, are represented as deriving pleasure from the 
humiliation of other potentates added to their number.’ ! 

In Mr. Pollock’s chapter on ‘ Spirit Groups,’ he adduces in 
favour of this recognition S. Luke xvi.g: ‘I say unto you, 


1 Wordsworth zz doc. It should be remembered, however, that the 
future recognition indicated in Scripture does not involve the continuance 
of earthly relationships. The affinities of time appear to cease in eter- 
nity, and give place to higher ties and purely spiritual connections. And 
yet, though ‘in the Resurrection they neither marry nor are given in 
marriage, but are as the angels of God in heaven’ (S. Matt. xxii. 30) ; 
and though the same rule must hold good in the Intermediate State ; it 
does not by any means follow that the spiritual links and sympathies 
which have bound particular members of Our Lord’s Body together here 
will lose all their influence, or fail to be developed, hereafter. 
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make to yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteous- 
ness ; that when ye fail, hey may receive you into everlasting 
habitations.’ And he compares with it the Judge’s language 
at the Last Day: ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these My brethren, ye have done it unto Me’ 
(S. Matt. xxv. 40, compare I Thess. ii. 19). And certainly, if 
‘when ye fail’ is to be understood of the hour of our decease 
—as the use of the Greek word by the LXX. argues—these 
passages do indicate a very active recognition in the Interme- 
diate State. Accordingly Theophylact paraphrases the former 
thus: ‘We must distribute to the poor, that we may be re- 
ceived by them into everlasting habitations.’ And Gregory 
remarks upon this text; ‘If, through their friendship, we obtain 
everlasting habitations, we ought to calculate that, when we 
give, we rather offer presents to patrons, than bestow benefits 
upon the needy.’' And, when understood in this sense, a 
somewhat obscure text becomes a mighty stimulant to acts of 
charity. 

The possibility of the recognition thus suggested will be 
most readily conceived by those whose studies have led them 
to conceive of all created spirits as being accompanied by an 
immaterial form or outline, This form, in the case of deceased 
men, represents their own earthly image. And a human form 
is attributed also to the ‘ ministering spirits, who are sent 
forth to minister for them who shall be heirs of salvation’ 
(Heb. i. 14). Thus angels were twice seen by Daniel, having 
‘the appearance of a man’ (vili. 15, x. 18, compare Ezek. 
i. 26). Thus, the angels who stood by the holy women at the 
sepulchre were ‘two men, S00 dvdpes, in shining garments’ 
(S. Luke xxiv. 4 and 23). And thus Peter’s visible presence 
at the gate suggested to men familiar with spiritual forms and 
figures that it must be ‘his angel’ (Acts xii. 15. Comp. S. 
Mark vi. 49). Agreeably to the same rule, Samuel’s familiar 
figure still shrouded his departed soul at Endor (1 Sam, 
xxviii. 14) ; and Moses and Elijah appeared in human form 
on the mount of Transfiguration (Mark ix. 4). And it may 
be that the lifting up of the eyes, and the parching of the 
tongue, are attributed to Dives after all his material organs 
had been laid aside, because the soul and spirit retain in 
Hades capacities corresponding to those organs and faculties, 
by which the complex man had felt and acted on earth? At 
any rate, the idea of ‘spirit forms’ is nothing new to the 


1 See Cat. Aur. 27 loc. 
2 Mr. Pollock urges the analogy of persons still feeling pains in am- 
putated limbs.— Out of the Body, p. 88. 
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Church, as the instance of Irenzeus proves ; who, arguing for 
the recognition of souls in the separate state (bk. ii.c xxxiv. 
sec. 1), says: ‘The Lord has taught with very great fulness 
that souls not only continue to exist, not by passing from 
body to body, but that they preserve the same form (in their 
separate state) as their body had to which they were adapted ; 
and that they remember the deeds which they did in this state 
of existence.’! 

Whether, as seems most probable, S. Paul’s allusion to the 
‘cloud of witnesses, by whom we are compassed about’ (Heb. 
xii. 1) was only a figure of speech, intended to stimulate 
Hebrew Christians under trial by the examples of self-sacrifice 
previously given ; or whether, as Alford maintains, it is to be 
literally interpreted, as teaching that departed saints are really 
spectators of our conflicts, is too uncertain? to justify the 
assertion that the holy dead are generally conscious of events 
passing in the Church Militant, and deeply interested therein. 
Nor does S. John viii. 56 or the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus authorize such a belief; nor even the inquiry of the 
‘souls under the altar’ (Rev. vi. 10-11), nor the special reply 


1 Translated in the Ante-Nicene Library, where the editors observe, 
in a note, that Grabe refers to Tertullian, De Aximd, c. vii., as making a 
similar statement. They might have said also that he is very full and 
distinct on it, in c. xvii. De Resurr. Carn. Mr. Earle, in The Spiritual 
Body, London, 1876, maintains that ‘there is even now in each of usa 
natural body and a spiritual body ; which last will rise from the grave of 
the natural body, like a germ from its perisperm at the moment of death, 
and will preserve the identity of the former body under altered circum- 
stances, I Cor. xv. 37, 38, 44.2 And this, and not the buried body, he 
holds to be the Resurrection Body. Preface, p. xxxvi. 

2 Just fears have been expressed lest, in straining possible indications 
of such consciousness, and drawing out its supposed consequences, we 
assign to human spirits at rest the offices and powers proper to minis- 
tering angels. Thus, among others, Mr. Pollock speculates of them: 
‘ The departed are not altogether gone. There is not the faintest shadow 
of a doubt that they are sometimes with us. They may be even our 
appointed guardians.’—Out of the Body, p. 219. Some attribute a know- 
ledge of terrestrial events by thé departed to tidings brought by those 
recently deceased. But this is a solution altogether inadequate to the 
demands made on such supposed knowledge. And the attempted ex- 
planation of it in a well-known passage of the Lyra Afosiolica is a mere 
assumption: 

‘A sea before 
The Throne is spread ; its pure, still glass 
Pictures all earth-scenes as they pass. 
We, on its shore, 
Share in the bosom of our rest 
God’s knowledge, and are blest.’ 
Saints Departed, liii. 








— a 
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given to them.! The one proper and prominent lesson of that 
vision of souls is the co-existence of the blessed ‘ rest’ with a 
longing for still greater blessedness, when soul and body are 
reunited ; the waiting for which is compensated to them by 
the gift of ‘white robes ;’ for though at rest, their reward is 
not yet bestowed. Whilst separated from their bodies, their 
happiness is incomplete. Their place ‘beneath the altar’ (of 
martyrdom, say some), though it be paradise, is, in itself, in- 
complete ; and they see not as yet God face to face.? Bishop 
Wordsworth says :— 


‘S. John here sees the disembodied souls of departed saints ; and 
he represents them, not as sleeping in insensibility, but as conscious 
of the past ; and even as measuring the lapse of time: “ Lord, how 
long?” and as earnestly longing and praying for the coming of 
Christ. ‘“ How long, O Lord, Holy and True, dost Thou not judge ?” 


1 Whilst there is no such evidence of the consciousness and interest 
in question as could raise the idea above the level of ‘ pious opinions ;’ 
and whilst, like many other such speculations, it has been made matter 
of faith, in certain quarters, by an unwarrantable process of development, 
implying a quasi-omnipresence in the saints invoked for aid and sympathy, 
the difficulty commonly urged against it, as being inconsistent with a state 
of blessed rest and refreshment, is probably suggested only by the limita- 
tions of our knowledge ; for it may be, that the more-entire union of the 
human with the divine Will, in Paradise, and the enjoyment there of a 
communion of spirits surpassing all earthly relationships, may protect the 
saved from all avxiety in reference alike to individuals and to the Church. 
That it #zs¢ be so in the future heaven, with reference to the lost, all will 
acknowledge. That it might be soin Paradise, none, therefore, can deny. 
But with equal clearness let it be remembered that in no part of Revela- 
tion is there anything to justify prayers to departed saints to intercede for 
us, or prayers to God to hear their intercessions ; whilst there is much to 
discountenance and condemn them. Nor can the Apostolic or sub- 
Apostolic Fathers be quoted in their favour. And wherever practised, they 
have a tendency to eclipse the office of the ‘One Mediator between God and 
man, the Man Christ Jesus ;’ although, theoretically, a distinction may be 
drawn to prevent it. The Roman attempt to justify such prayers by the 
example of S. Paul asking for the prayers of the faithful on earth is a 
mere confession of weakness. Habemus confitentem reum, The cus- 
tomary reference to the angelic offering of the prayers of all saints, with 
incense, on the golden altar (Rev. viii. 3-4), and to the inquiry of the 
‘ souls under the altar,’ is equally inappropriate ; in fact, a mere begging 
of the whole question. And the appeal to our own so-called invocation of 
Ananias, Azarias and Misael, in the Benedicite Omnia Opera, is no less 
futile ; seeing that it contradicts the entire tenor of the context, which 
addresses things and persons on earth, alike totally unable to hear the 
address, in precisely the same strain. It is, perhaps, forgotten that the 
canticle founded on Psalm cvii. is poetry throughout. Moreover, the 
probability of the faithful in Paradise interceding generally for the Church 
still Militant, and the Josszbzlity of their interceding for individual members 
of it, are no warrant whatever for our calling on them to do so. 

2 Compare Newman’s Pavoch. Serm. Sermon xxv., Ox the Inter- 
mediate State. 
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“ The souls of martyrs,” says Tertullian,! “repose in peace under the 
altar, and cherish a spirit of patience, until others are admitted to fill 
up their communion of glory.” The souls here seen by S. John are 
those which repose in Abraham’s bosom, and have a foretaste of future 
glory (S. Luke xvi. 22). See the Catena here, pp. 274-5, and 
Aug. (?), who says, ‘The souls of the saints are in Paradise ; but 
they are said to be under the altar, because their blood is shed on 
the earth, and crieth from the ground.”’ Tertullian also speaks of 
them as in Paradise.? 


Enough for us to know with certainty, that whilst the lost 
too late regret the past, and with dread anticipate the future, 
all who, having not received the grace of God in vain, have 
‘overcome’ are enjoying a presence of the Lord, and cannot 
be ‘hurt of the second death.’ And further, that as they, with 
us, still live, where life alone exists, in the Body of Christ 
(they expectant, we still militant), so we are one with them in 
the Communion of Saints ;* whence the saying of S. Paul, that, 
having ‘come to the city of the Living God . . . and to the 
Church of the first-born . . . and to Jesus the Mediator of 
the New Covenant,’ we have come also ‘to the spirits of just 
men made perfect’* (Heb. xii. 22, 23). 


1 Scorpiace, Cc. 12. 2 De Anima, c. 55. 

3 «What they (the saints) in Aeaven do in relation to us on earth, par- 
ticularly considered, or what we ought to perform in reference to them in 
heaven, beside a reverential respect and study of imitation, is not revealed 
to us in the Scriptures, nor can be concluded by necessary deduction from 
any principles of Christianity. They which first found this part of the 
article in the Creed, and delivered their exposition unto us, have made no 
greater enlargement of this communion, as to the saints of heaven, than 
the society of hope, esteem and imitation on our side; of desires and 
supplications on their side.—Bishop Pearson on the Creed, art. ‘ Commu- 
nion of Saints.’ And after giving extracts from the Fathers in proof of 
this, he adds : ‘ The communication of the suffrages of the saints to the 
Church in purgatory, and the communication of the merits of the saints 
in Aeaven to the saints on earth, are novel expositions of this article, not 
so much as acknowledged by Thomas Aquinas in his explication of the 
Creed, much less to be found in any of the ancienter expositors of it.’ 
[We have italicized Aeaven, as indicating either the intentional adoption 
of a peculiar position, or a loose conformity to popular usage. In the 
former case he erred with Burnet, Lightfoot, and others, from an extreme 
desire to exclude the notion of Purgatory. In the latter he spoke of 
Heaven (and Hell) without the intention of excluding the Intermediate 
State, as even Our Lord spoke of ‘ body and soul’ without intending to 
deny the third element of humanity, ‘spirit.’ The earlier alternative is 
asserted to be the true explanation. See Zhe Future Life,p.7 : London, 
1878. 

4 Readers not familiar with the original text may be reminded that 
the word rendered ‘ made perfect,’ does not imply that the spirits of just 
men here spoken of are already perfected zz themselves ; but only ‘made 
perfect’ as having finished their course with joy, having persevered unto 
the end in the true faith, and being ‘ perfect in Christ Jesus.’ 
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(4) Our fourth inquiry is, with what view, or to what end, 
do souls survive in the Intermediate State ? 

We need not dwell here on the once wide-spread notion, 
that souls accumulate in the Intermediate State, and that the 
Day of Judgment is deferred, until the number of the saved 
shall equal the number of fallen angels. We shall say more 
safely that all, in either part of Hades, await therein the day 
when ‘all may stand before the judgment seat of Christ.’ 
For ‘as we which are alive and remain unto the coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ shall not prevent them that sleep’ (1 Thess. 
iv. 15); so ‘they, without us, will not be made perfect’ (Heb. 
xi. 40). But may we not say further (without laying it down 
as de fide) that inasmuch as the souls of saints await that day 
in the enjoyment of such communion with their Saviour as 
the repeated term Jdeimg with Him implies (2 Cor. v. 8, 
Phil. i. 23), so one end of their existence in the Intermediate 
State may be a maturing of soul and spirit after His likeness ? 
For it can be hardly less true of those who are ‘ with Christ’ 
in Paradise, than of those who believe in Him on earth, that 
‘they all, with open face beholding as in a glass the glory of 
the Lord, are changed into the same image, from glory to 
glory, even as by the Spirit of the Lord’ (2 Cor. iii. 18). 
Allowing its full force to the following passage from Jeremy 
Taylor, quoted by the Bishop of Chester (Sermon, p. 11), and 
freely admitting that the vision of God is imperfect even in 
Paradise, we may yet hold that the communion of spirits de- 
livered from the burden of the flesh with Him Who is ‘ the 
brightness of God’s glory, and the express image of His 
person’ (Heb. i. 2), cannot be otherwise than influential ; nor 
can fail to exercise a great assimilating power. 


‘ Here we see God, as in a glass, darkly ; in the separation we 
shall behold Him, but it is afar off; and after the resurrection we 
shall see Him, face to face, in the everlasting comprehensions of an 
intuitive beatitude. In this life we are warriors ; in the separation, 
we are conquerors ; but we shall not triumph till after the resur- 
rection.’ ! 


Of the necessity of such a maturing and assimilating pro- 
cess after this life, none who know themselves and God can 
question. The ¢me of its occurrence is a totally different 
matter; and on this a variety of opinion exists in the absence 


' So Keble : 
‘In Paradise, it will be all Hope and Rest ; 
In Heaven, it will be fulness of Thanksgiving, 
Because it will be fulness of Joy.’ 
Outlines of Instructions, Parker, 1880. 
AA2 
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of any distinct revelation. Some have assigned it to 
the period of the resurrection; some to suffering during a 
longer or shorter portion of the interval between death and 
resurrection, according to the supposed extent of ‘ venial’ sins 
not purged on earth, and according to the available relief of 
Indulgences and Masses for the Dead. Others, with us, deny 
any such suffering in, or shortening of, the Intermediate State ; 
but knowing how far the renewal of the most saintly is, in 
this life, from the perfection of ‘knowledge’ and ‘ true holi- 
ness’ (Col. iii. 10, Eph. iv. 24), which is the heritage of the 
new man, they simply infer that the Intermediate State may 
be the scene of his advancement ; a school-time of contempla- 
tion (as this world is a discipline of active service), a season 
for maturing that fruit of grace which was but imperfectly 
developed here.’ Accordingly a modern Lutheran bishop 
writes :— 

‘As no soul leaves this present existence in a fully complete and 
prepared state, we must suppose that there is an Intermediate State, 
a realm of progressive development, in which souls are prepared and 
matured for the final judgment. Though the Romish doctrine of 
Purgatory is repudiated, because it is mixed up with so many crude 
and false positions, it nevertheless contains the truth that the Inter- 
mediate State must, in a purely spiritual sense, be a Purgatory 
designed for the purifying of the soul.’? 


In thus venturing to the verge of permissible speculation, 
we most carefully exclude all thought of any change of sen- 
tence or destiny, any crossing of the great gulf between 
‘Abraham’s bosom’ and the scene of the sufferings of Dives. 
We speak only of those who, having lived and believed in 
Christ on earth, are retained in the Book of Life, and are in 
repose ; who have all alike been saved ‘through sanctification 
of the Spirit and belief of the truth’ (2 Thess. iv. 13), but 
have departed in very various degrees of renewal, in very 
diverse spiritual condition and growth. And of these, as it is 
certain that, after beholding God's face in righteousness, they 
will be ‘satisfied when they awake in His likeness’ (Ps. xvii. 
15), or, in other words of Scripture, that when they ‘see God 
face to face,’ they who have only known Him ‘darkly’ will 
‘know even as they are known’ (1 Cor. xiii. 12) ;* so it seems 


1 Compare Newman’s Parochial Sermons, Sermon xxv. And see a 
striking paper in the Clergyman’s Magazine for May 1880, entitled ‘ The 
Continuous Working of the Holy Ghost in the Faithful till the Resur- 
rection.’ 

2 Martensen’s Christian Dogmatics, p. 457; Clark’s transl. Quoted 


by Blunt, Dicty. of Theol., art. ‘ Purgatory.’ 
3 Or, as S. John says (1. iii. 2), ‘when He shall appear, we shall be 
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probable that such climax of restoration may be but the 
crowning step of a maturing process carried on, if not through- 
out, yet during, the Intermediate State. And in this sense 
some interpret Phil. i. 6: ‘ Being confident of this one thing, 
that He which hath begun a good work in you will perform 
it unto the day of Jesus Christ.’ 

Nor is there anything in this supposition of a gradual 
purifying, illuminating, and perhaps perfecting of souls, ac- 
cording to their individual capacity, which need interfere with 
their blessed rest, or seem to limit God’s power of perfecting 
the last saint ingathered before the judgment equally with 
those who have longer dwelt in Paradise. For ‘with God all 
things are possible,’ and ‘one day with Him is as a thousand 
years. And as we often see the effect of one hour’s experience 
here surpass, in its converting or edifying force, whole years 
of previous existence, in which nevertheless there was some 
growth and progress also ; so we can readily understand that, 
whilst all in Abraham’s bosom may be improving in know- 
ledge and true holiness, yet those who shall enter last may (if 
so it seem good to the Judge of all) be brought up to the 
spiritual level of those most advanced in the Intermediate 
State. 

Nor, again, is there anything here to militate either against 
salvation by grace and judgment by works, or against the 
essential doctrine of degrees of reward and punishment, ac- 
cording to each man’s use of the talents committed to him, 
the intensity of his love, and the measure of his self-sacrifice 
for Christ. For degrees and differences of glory are consistent 
with a perfecting of all, according to their spiritual stature at 
death. And, as vessels of various size may all be full, so 
souls, whose communion with God during their probation on 
earth has differed vastly in amount and value, and who are, 
therefore, of various capacity for enjoying Heaven, may all be 
filled to the very brim with happiness, whilst some are set 
over ten cities, and some over five. And in place of finding 
any drawback on their own felicity in the pre-eminence of 
greater saints, those who have brought forth ‘ thirty-fold’ will 
admire the perfect harmony of grace and judgment! in the 
like Him, for we shall see Him as He is.’ Compare our Collect and 
Epistle for the Sixth Sunday after Epiphany. 

1 Some recent Revivalists, and others, through not apprehending, appa- 
rently, the Scriptural evidence for degrees of reward and punishment, 
have treated salvation by grace and judgment by works as antagonistic ; 
and have accordingly disputed the rendering of xpious, in S. John v. 24, by 


‘ condemnation,’ asserting that it means the Judgment; thus flatly contra- 
dicting 2 Cor. v. 10, and many similar authorities. 
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higher advancement and greater glory of those who have 
brought forth some sixty, and some an hundred-fold. Granting, 
however, that such thoughts as we have here expressed are 
permissible and full of comfort, it must be remembered that 
the silence of the Holy Spirit as to the precise time and man- 
ner of our perfect restoration to God’s image is an eloquent 
warning to us not to usurp His office by dogmatic utterances, 
where He is reserved. The same lesson may be suggested by 
S. Paul’s statement, that it was ‘not lawful for a man to utter’ 
what he heard in Paradise (2 Cor. xii. 4). Whilst the notorious 
temptations to evil living which attend on the Roman tenets 
of Purgatory, pardons, and masses for the dead, should make 
us extremely cautious ow we speak of the intermediate ad- 
vancement even of those who are undoubtedly saved ; lest we be 
misunderstood, and our words be perverted to the encourage- 
ment of a false hope. The whole subject is indeed one for 
those who are ‘ going on towards perfection,’ rather than for 
‘babes in Christ’ and those who are unequal to strong meat 
(Heb. v. 12, vi. 1). But the duty of caution does not forbid 
consideration. 

Before concluding this division of our inquiry, something 
must be said of the possible development of character amongst 
those also who, because they wilfully rejected Salvation, are 
not saved. All analogy seems to contradict the idea of their 
remaining merely what they were at death; and all reason 
and Scripture are against their developing for the better. 
Their first judgment, their assignment to that part of Hades 
which is the abode of the lost, is the certain prelude of their 
final judgment, and of their sentence to the ‘second death.’ 
No new motives to the love of God will be presented to them 
in Hades. ‘No other name,’ whereby they may be saved, 
will be there proclaimed. They have ‘counted the blood of 
the covenant wherewith they were once sanctified an unholy 
thing, and have done despite unto the spirit of grace,’ and 
no restoration is therefore possible to them; no change, no 
elevation of character, is available. They must go on still in 
darkness ; the evil within them intensified, the evil around 
them confirming the evil within them. On this we shall 
find really primitive testimony unanimous. Christ having 
ascended to the right hand of the Father, there is no more 
preaching by Him to ‘spirits in prison.’ That one act, like 
the absolution of the thief from the cross, was unique and 
never to be repeated. Nor, were it otherwise, could lapsed 
Christians, and men who have ‘crucified the Son of God 
afresh,’ plead for or expect his mercy, like certain contem- 
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poraries of Noah, whose incipient repentance, perhaps, though 
overtaken by the temporal judgment of the Flood, was not 
rejected. 

(5) Weare to refer, in the next place, to the testimony of 
the carly Fathers. 

1 and 2. Clement of Rome, A.D. 96,' himself the disciple 
of S. Paul, and Ignatius, A.D. 107,’ the disciple of S. John, 
the men best qualified of all to represent Apostolic teaching, 
distinctly assert the position of every man to be irrevocably 
fixed at his decease. They hold that ‘there is no room for us 
to confess or to repent’ after our decease; but, according as 
each soul has impressed on it ‘the stamp of God, or the 
stamp of the world,’ so, after his decease, shall every one de- 
part to his own appropriate habitation. 

3. Justin Martyr, A.D. 147, knows nothing of any saints 
either suffering in Hades, or reigning in heaven with Christ 
before the Judgment; but he says,3 ‘The souls of the pious 
remain in a better place, while those of the unjust and wicked 
are in a worse, waiting for the time of Judgment.’ And 
again,‘ ‘When God shall raise all from the dead, He will place 
the holy in eternal happiness, but will consign the unholy to 
the punishment of eternal fire.’ ® 

4. Irenzus, A.D. 180, the disciple of Polycarp (like Poly- 
carp himself and Athenagoras, A.D. 174), though treating of 
the condition of the departed, says not one word of Purgatorial 
pains, or of passing out of Hades before the Judgment day ; 
but says that ‘the souls of the disciples shall depart into an 
invisible place allotted to them by God, and there remain until 
the resurrection, awaiting it. Afterwards, receiving their bodies, 
and rising in their entirety, as their Lord also rose, they shall 
come into the presence of God.’® He is said,’ however, to 
have conceived the notion that the time between death and 
resurrection is a period of condemnation resulting from man’s 
disobedience; a conceit which (though apparently inconsistent 
with the then prevalent belief, that all the faithful departed 
were alike to await the Resurrection in Paradise—Martyrs 
and Apostles, and the Blessed Virgin,* equally with minor 


1 Ep. ii. ad Corinth. sec. 8. * Ep. ad Magnes. sec. 5. 

3 Dial. cum Trypfh. c. 5. * Ib. Oper. p. 270. 

5 Quoted in Dz Rom. p. 433. Bishop Wordsworth, referring to this 
passage of Justin Martyr, in his comments on 1 Pet. iii. 20, says : ‘ It is 
quite consistent with the assertion of Lactantius that disembodied spirits 
are in one region ;’ inasmuch as that region has two distinct compart- 
ments, between which ‘a great gulf is fixed.’ 

®° Adv. Har. v. 31. 7 Bp. Browne, on Art. xxii. 

8 Bingham, Aviig. b. xv. c. 3, refers to Origen, Irenzeus, Lactantius, 
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saints) was destined to bear evil fruit in the next generation. 
His method of expressing it is not the clearest. He is speaking 
of the influence of our Lord’s resurrection, and his words are: 
‘Ut quemadmodum caput resurrexit 4 mortuis, sic et reliquum 
corpus omnis hominis qui invenitur in vita, impleto tempore 
condemnationis ejus, que erat propter inobedientiam, re- 
surgat.’! 

5. The testimony of the old author of Questions and 
Answers to the Orthodox, a work once attributed to Justin, is 
as follows : 


‘In this life, while the body and soul are united, all things are 
common to the just and to the unjust. . . . But immediately after 
their exodus from the body, the just are separated from the unjust ; 
each being conducted by angels to their fitting places. The souls of 
the just pass forthwith into Paradise, where they behold and associate 
with angels and archangels, and’enjoy the vision ? of the Saviour Christ. 
. . .» But the souls of the unjust are taken to the regions of Hades. 
And they are kept in their own proper places until the day of resur- 
rection and final retribution.’ 3 


6. Omitting for a time Tertullian, with whom may be said to 
have originated one or more new phases of doctrine touching the 
Intermediate State, we next adduce Hippolytus, A.D. 220, who 
is in general accord with the author of the Questions, but is still 
more explicit.4. According to his account, built evidently on the 
parable of the rich man and Lazarus, the souls of the wicked, 
immediately after death, are taken as prisoners to that division 
of Hades which is dark, and locally approximates to the burn- 
ing lake of Gehenna. Here they suffer horrors of anticipation, 
and mental torment, until the Day of Judgment, when, after 
sentence passed on them, they are doomed to everlasting 
misery. But the souls of the just at their decease from the 


Ambrose, Hilary, and others, as believing in a baptism of fire at the 
Judgment Day, through which even the Prophets, Apostles, and the 
Blessed Virgin, ‘who conceived God in her womb,’ would have to pass. 
Clearly, therefore, they did not believe .in her or their having been trans- 
lated from the Intermediate State. Yet, if in that state until the Judg- 
ment, and if the delay of Resurrection be penal, then those dearest to 
Christ, His mother and earliest martyrs, would be the longest sufferers. 
Surely it may be doubted whether Irenzeus is rightly understood. 

1 Adv. Her. iii. 19. 

* kar’ émtaciay d¢.—It is probable, from this passage, that the author 
held Paradise not to be included within Hades. But on the all-important 
points of condition and duration he is most distinct. 

3 Quest. et Respons. ad Orthod. \xxv. in Oper. Fust. p. 339, cited by 
Faber, Dif, Rom. p. 453. 

* Lib. adv. Grec. Oper. vol. i. pp. 220-221, cited by Faber, Difi Rom. 
Pp: 456-7. 
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body, pass into that other division of Hades which is bright 
and luminous, and is called Abraham’s bosom. Thither 
angels accompany them with hymns and canticles ; and there 
they reside in blessed rest and refreshment, gladdened by the 
smiles of holy patriarchs, and anticipating the greater glory of 
the future state." 

7. Novatian, A.D. 250,” speaks of Hades as ‘the place whither 
the souls of the wicked and righteous are brought, experien- 
cing a foretaste of future judgment, futur? judicit prejudicit 
sentientes.’ * 

8. Cyprian, of the same date, repeats the testimony of 
Clemens Romanus and Ignatius, that there is no change of 
state after death. ‘When once we have departed hence, there 
is no longer any place for repentance, no longer any effec- 
tiveness of satisfaction. Here life is either lost or held.’4 The 
reader will not fail to observe that the catena hitherto supplied 
is as fatal to universalism as to errors of another class. 

g. We return now to Tertullian, A.D. 200; for the better 
understanding of whose opinions it must be remembered 
that a notion very early existed, built on an obscure passage 
in the Apocalypse (c. xx.), that martyrs, confessors, and men 
eminent for piety, would rise from the dead at what was 
esteemed a first and partial resurrection ; whilst the rest ot 
the departed would not be reunited to their bodies until the 
last and general resurrection, after the interval of a thousand 
years. 


‘This opinion,’ says Faber,® ‘the speculative genius of Tertullian 
could not suffer to rest in its primitive simplicity. If to participate in 
the first resurrection, he argued, be a privilege, then, conversely, to 
wait for the ultimate resurrection must be a punishment. This penal 
delay, therefore, must be viewed as an expiation of offences com- 
mitted in the flesh ; and to such expiation our Lord (he assumed) 
alluded, when in the parable he spoke of a person being cast into 
prison, whence he should not be suffered to depart until he had paid 
the very last farthing.’ 


For this opinion Tertullian, already a Montanist, claimed 


' The fragment of which we have here given the substance has been 
variously attributed to Irenzeus and Origen and the presbyter Caius. In 
point of testimony, this is of no consequence. Whoever was its author, 
he is another witness against the pretended catholicity of the Roman 
‘ Purgatory.’ 

* Despite his disciplinary errors, and his consequent condemnation by 
the Church, Novatian is a fair witness of the current Catholic doctrine. 

3 De Trinitate, cited by Blunt, 7heo/. Dict. art. ‘ Intermediate State.’ 

4 Ad Demetrian. Oper. vol. i. p. 196, cited by Faber, p. 458. 

> Diff: Rom. p. 459. 
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the frequent approval of the pretended Paraclete.! It was 
a distinct advance on the conceit of Irenzeus mentioned above, 
and became in its turn the parent of far greater developments, 
which, though not based on Millenarianism, appeal to him 
and to his distorted parable for Scriptural and Patristic 
sanction. Faber says: 


‘The notion of a penal expiation after death, advanced by 
Tertullian, when he had lapsed into the heresy of fanatical Montanism, 
as a frequent revelation of the Holy Spirit, has since been stamped 
by the no less fanatical infallibility of the Tridentine Fathers with the 
seal of indisputable orthodoxy.’ ? 


But Tertullian is further remarkable as the first Patristic 
witness in our possession for prayers for the dead; and he 
is also thought to have originated the idea of the exemption 
of martyrs from the Intermediate State, and their direct 
entrance on the beatific vision. The practice of prayers for 
the dead, such as we find it in its earliest recorded forms, grew 
naturally out of, or was largely stimulated by, the Millenarian 
views of which Tertullian partook. Those prayers, asked from 
God not the extrication of the departed from purgatorial fire, 


1 «Perhaps the correct statement of Tertullian’s opinion, after he became 
a Montanist, is, that he conceived the souls of the wicked to remain in a 
state of suffering apud Jnferos till the general Judgment ; the souls of the 
saints to be reunited to their bodies, not at once, but at different times, 
uccording to their different merits, Arvo meritis maturius vel tardius resur- 
gentium, in the course of the thousand years, during which the reign of 
the saints on earth was to last. At the end of those thousand years, the 
general Judgment would take place. The souls of the wicked being re- 
united to their bodies, they would be consigned to eternal misery ; while 
the bodies of the saints, who had already risen, would undergo transfor- 
mation . . . According to this opinion, the souls even of the saints 
require purification, though in different degrees, afud Jnjferos.—Kaye’s 
Tertullian, p. 328. See De Animdé, c. Wiii. and xxxv. 

2 See Concil. Trident. Sess. xxv. p. 505-506.—F aber, “d. sup. 460, who 
refers, in a note, to Epiphanius (Cont. Her. xxi.), in proof that the idea 
of a purgatory for the purification of souls was engrafted on Chris- 
tianity by Simon Magus; and that the Manichzans also held it, having 
borrowed it from oriental paganism. He must be presumed to mean a 
purgatory for the unsanctified, or the Roman Purgatory as Jopularly 
interpreted. 

5 Blunt, 7hzol. Dicty. p. 354, adduces the following from c. 43, De 
Resurr. Carn. as a proof that such exception was early believed to be 
made. But itis Paradise (which he regarded as distinct from Hades), and 
not the final Heaven, of which Tertullian speaks. ‘Nemo enim pere- 
grinatus a corpore statim immoratur penes Dominum, nisi ex martyrii 
preerogativa paradiso scilicet, non inferis, deversurus.’ So, also, De Animé, 
c. lv. ‘the sole key to unlock Paradise is your own life’s blood. You have 
a treatise by us, De Paradiso, in which we have proved that every soul is 
detained in safe keeping in Hades until the day of the Lord’ (except 
martyrs). 
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but that they might partake of the first resurrection, and be 
abundantly refreshed whilst awaiting it.' The modern super- 
structure on that basis is as striking a departure from Ter- 
tullian as the doctrine of the supererogatory merits of Saints, 
or their already reigning in heaven with Christ, and their con- 
sequent right to be invoked for aid, is from the Word of God. 
Of such, or of any other Invocation of Saints, it is due to 
Tertullian to say that not a word exists in his writings, whether 
before or after his lapse into Montanism.? 

Both Irenzeus and Tertullian were probably influenced in 
their speculations on the ‘delay of resurrection’ by a common 
interpretation of S. Paul’s anxious desire not to be ‘found 
naked’ when his earthly tabernacle should be dissolved, but 
to be ‘clothed upon’ with the ‘house which is from heaven’ 
(2 Cor. v. I—3). But there is no evidence that their opinions 
as to the ¢#me of such penal delay were identical, and none 
that they represented, in either case, the general voice of the 
Church. 

10. Origen, A.D. 230, advanced a step beyond Tertullian, 
annihilated the final Hell, and introduced a purgatorial fire, in 
the interest of that Universalism for which he was condemned 
by the fifth C&cumenical Council at Constantinople, A.D. 
553. He had, however, the candour to confess that the text 
on which he first based his notion (1 Cor. iii. 13-15) was a 
very difficult passage, romros SuaSinyntos podpa.® And after- 


1 In his account of the rites of the Church, written after he became a 
Montanist, and probably in the year 204 (Kaye, xvii.), he says: ‘ Oblationes 
pro defunctis, pro natalitiis annua die facimus.’ De Cor. Mit. c. 3, and 
in his Monogamia, written, according to Neander, before his lapse, when 
speaking of a widow’s regard for her husband, ‘ Pro anima ejus orat, et 
refrigerium interim adpostulat ei, et in prima resurrectione consortium ; 
et offert annuis diebus dormitionis ejus’ (c. 10). 

* See Kaye, p. 329. The earliest instance of direct invocation appears 
in the invective of S. Gregory Nazianzen against Julian, A.D. 364. 
‘Direct invocations we may conclude were admitted into the Church’s 
services some short time subsequent to the Council of Chalcedon, A.D. 
451’—(Canon Humble,in Zhe Church and the World, 1868, pp. 113-114). 
‘ The great Liturgies which stand at the head of their respective families 
scarcely recognize either the Intercession or the Invocation of Saints. 
S. Mark has the Ave Maria. S. James has it, but it is a later inter- 
polation. S. Chrysostom recognizes the intercession. —Blunt’s 7heo/. 
Dict. art. ‘Invocation of Saints.’ Of the novelty of the Roman practice 
there can therefore be no question. 

3 In Ferem. Hom. xvi. Oper. vol. i. p. 155, cited by Faber, Dif Rom. 
187. Tertullian had understood by the ‘wood, hay, and stubble,’ false 
doctrines overlaying the truth (Adv. Marc. L. v. sec. 11.—Faber 189). 
Origen afterwards held them to mean sinful actions punished in this 
world ; observing with some acuteness, that if the fire were material fire, 
the wood, hay, and stubble must be material also (Conz. Cels. L. iv. 168). 
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wards, in his work against Celsus,' he retracted his earlier 
interpretation of it. As to the time of this fiery purgation, in 
common with S. Basil, S. Gregory Nyssen, and others, he 
placed it at the last day.’ 

The ball thus set in motion rolled on with ever increasing 
force and volume, departing further and further from the goal 
of primitive belief. 

11. A century later Cyril of Jerusalem, A.D. 350, approved 
the speculations of Tertullian, but acknowledged that many 
even then denied that the souls of the departed, whether 
quitting this life with or without sin, could be at all benefited 
by the prayers offered for them.’ 

12. S. Ainbrose, A.D. 374, reasserted a purgatorial fire, 
from 1 Cor. iii. 13—15 ; and, like Tertullian, placed it between 
the supposed first and second resurrections, but with excep- 
tional greater duration.t And his speculations were, after 
much vacillation, adopted by his disciple S. Augustine, 
A.D. 398. 

13. The course of this great Father’s hesitations and changes 
of opinion is traced in some detail by Faber (462-8), who 
observes, very justly, that such vacillation would never have 
occurred, had the modern Latin doctrine been invariably the 
familiar doctrine of the entire Catholic Church from the 
beginning, as Roman controversialists are pleased to assert. 
So far as principle is concerned, Augustine adopted the 
Latin Purgatory ;° but his arrangement of it was essentia!ly 
different. For whereas the Latin Purgatory ensues immedi- 
S. Chrysostom interprets the passage of one leading an ill life, whilst pro- 
fessing the true faith, and therefore suffering loss through being kept alive 
in the everlasting fire (HYom. in loc.). But it is very doubtful whether 
owOnoera is capable of such a meaning. S. Augustine interpreted it of 
trials to be met with in this life ; but thought it not incredible that some- 
thing similar should occur after this life——(O/. tom. vi. pp. 93-4, quoted 
in Bp. Hopkins’ Exd of Controv. Controverted, Letter xl. pp. 314-15.) 

a Lo iv.ip. 268. 

* They which were baptized with the Holy Ghost were yet to be per- 
fected by the fire of Judgment ; which they held to be Christ’s baptism 
of fire (S. Matt. iii. 11, 2 Peter iii. 7. See Blunt, art. ‘ Purgatory,’ and 
Bingham, Aztig. bk. xv. c. iii.) Some, as S. Ambrose, seem to have 
combined a belief in the millennial sufferings of those not raised in the 
first resurrection with a belief in a purging fire for all the saved at the 
Last Day (compare De Odctu Valentin. ad fin. and Hom. in Ps. 1., with 
Serm. xx. in Ps. cxviii., cited by Bingham, wd. suf.). 

3 Catech. Mystag.v. p.241—Faber, 461. So Dulcitius asks Augustine, 
‘Utrum oblatio que fit pro quiescentibus aliquid eorum conferat animabus?’ 

* Enarr, in Ps 1, Oper. Col. 1286—Faber 461. 

5 Without its pardons and indulgences, &c. Bishop Hopkins, in his 


reply to Milner, Letter xl., shows how far Augustine’s system: was from 
countenancing that of Rome. 
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ately on decease, S. Augustine’s purgatorial fire is that which 
consumes the world at the still future day of Judgment. 
Thus three authorities often appealed to in support of a 
doctrine which we have yet to state in its authorized form 
differed as widely from each other, as from their modern 
claimants. Tertullian, pretending a fresh revelation from his 
Paraclete, contended for a xegative Purgatory of delay of final 
happiness ; and this delay, for payment of the ‘last farthing,’ 
he placed between the two (supposed) resurrections. Ambrose, 
with possibly Cyril of Jerusalem, contended for a positive fiery 
purgatory, to occur in.the same interval. Augustine, when at 
length he adopted a fiery purgatory, differed from Tertullian, 
and in part at least from Ambrose ; and, agreeing herein with 
Origen and others, made it attendant on the Last Day. His 
advocacy of prayers and offerings of the’ Eucharist for the 
faithful departed is strong and unmistakeable. But with 
reference to prayers for the lost, he lays himself open to the 
charge of inconsistency ; at one time urging that they were 
of use to render ‘the damnation of the wicked more tolerable ;”! 
and at another time protesting, with all the energy of his 
nature, against the idea that any such prayers and offerings 
could avail those ‘who have departed this life without the 
faith which worketh by love, and its Sacramerits. Having 
received the grace of God in vain whilst they lived, he said, 
wrath is laid up for them instead of mercy: and he adds, 
‘ Hence no new merits are provided for the dead’* S. Augus 
tine, moreover, supported the notion that martyrs are ex- 
empted from the Intermediate State ; and deprecated prayers 
for them, as a slight upon their attained perfection. And this 
opinion of his, expressed in Sermon xvii. ‘De Verbis Apo- 
stoli, is somewhat fa//id/y quoted by Pope Innocent III. as 
holy Scripture ! * 

14. S. Chrysostom, Augustine’s contemporary, similarly 
presses prayers for the departed, with tears, and alms, and 
offerings ; that some refreshment may thereby ensue to them.‘ 
And he alludes to the general practice of the Church in his 
day, as sanctioning these things in her Liturgies.» Bingham 


1 Enchirid. ad Laurent. c. 110, quoted by Bingham, bk. xv. c. iii. ‘ Pro 
valde malis valere, ut tolerabilior sit damnatio.’ 

2 Sermon cxlii. sec. 2, quoted by Bishop Hopkins, #3. su. vol. ii. p. 316. 

S Innocent im Decret. Gregorii, lib. iii. tit. 41, quoted by Bingham, 
ub. sup. 

4 Hom. in 1 Cor. xv. 46. 

5 The translator of his Homilies (Oxford ed., p. 592) has done well to 
append the following note to his remarks on 1 Cor. xv. 46: ‘ Bingham 
observes’ (lib, xv. c. iii. sec 16), “ Another reason for praying for the 
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cites him also as agreeing in that opinion of Augustine which 
favoured prayers even for the lost. 

This summary of Patristic evidence, of early belief and of 
later speculation, may be well closed in the honest words of 
the Benedictine Editors of S. Ambrose, quoted by Bishop 
Hopkins in his reply to Milner’s End of Controversy (vol. ii. 
Pp. 300). 

‘It is not surprising that Ambrose should have written as he has 
done about the state of departed souls ; but it seems to be almost 
incredible how uncertain and how various the holy Fathers have been 
upon the same question, from the very time of the Apostles to the 
Pontificate of Gregory XI. and the Council of Florence, ze. the period 
of almost fourteen hundred years. For not only does one Father 
differ from another, as, in questions not yet defined by the Church, 
was likely to happen, but they are not even found to be consistent 
with themselves.’ ! 


It would be a great comfort if, after reviewing the eccen- 
tricities and arbitrary interpretations of certain later Fathers, 
following upon the Scriptural simplicity and reserve of the 
Apostolic and most of the sub-Apostolic period, we could turn 
to ancient Liturgies with a certainty of finding there what was 
the authorized use and language of the Church on our present 
subject in the second century. For any professedly Christian 
practice or doctrine, which fails of representation in Scripture 
and in that century, is as little able to establish its Catholicity 
as an Episcopal succession whose records date only from 
modern times. 

But, apart from the manifold additions and interpolations, 
of which the oldest extant Liturgies bear evidence, and have 
been convicted, we can neither say with certainty which is the 
oldest, nor whether any one of them dates even from the sub- 
Apostolic age. The fact, however, that liturgical terms are 
frequent in the canonical Epistles, and that the use of liturgical 
forms seems common from the first, lends force to the beliet 
that the oldest extant Liturgies, when speaking with one voice 


dead was, they conceived all men to die with some remainder of frailty 
and corruption ; and therefore desired that God would deal with them 
according to His mercy, and not, in strict justice, according to their 
merits.” ‘These prayers,” he proceeds to say (lib. xxiii. c. iii, secs. 3 
and 13) “are not made upon the Romish superstition of the sou/s being 
in Purgatory, or any place of torment, but on principles that perfectly 
overthrow it.”’ For they call those for whom they offer, saints; in- 
cluding among them the Blessed Virgin, the Apostles, and Prophets : 
and they represent them as having pleased God, being at rest, sleeping in 
Christ, &c. See also Bishop Bull, vol. ii. 261, Oxford ed. 
1S. Amb. Ofer. tom. 1. Admon. ad Lector. 
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on any given point, and not at variance with Scripture and 
the primitive Fathers, must largely reflect the Church’s earlier 
teaching. And, applying this rule to the question before us, 
and taking as examples the Clementine Liturgy given in the 
Apostolic Constitutions, commonly assigned to the middle of 
the third century,' and those of S. James and S. Chrysostom, 
we find in all of them commemorations, and prayers for the 
rest and refreshment of the faithful departed. And the same 
observation would apply to a multitude of other and later 
Liturgies. But here the value of this agreement ends. For, 
whilst Scripture may be held to lend indirect sanction to a 
prayer for the ultimate acceptance and final glory of the holy 
dead ;? and whilst the remarkable absence * of any mention 
of such prayers in the extant works of twelve distinct Fathers, 
from S. Barnabas, A.D. 70, to Clemens Alexandrinus, A.D. 191, 
besides fragments of other writings, may not be deemed abso- 
lute disproof of the usage ; that development of the practice 
which extended to asking pardon for remaining sin (as if the 
saved were not absolutely forgiven here), and that further 
development which asked God to hear the intercessions of the 
departed for the Church on earth, are not admissible ; the 
latter, because based on no ground of faith, no certain basis ; 
the former, because inconsistent with both Scripture* and 
earlier antiquity. And both these developments are found in 
the existing version of the Liturgy of S. Chrysostom,’ and 
one of them in the Clementine. 

' The Liturgies, says Mr. Blunt, though of undoubted Apostolic origin, 
were not committed to writing till the fourth century.—7/eo/. Dict. art. 
* Eucharist.’ 

2 2 Tim. i. 19. The question, however, here is, whether Onesiphorus 
was dead, or only on his homeward voyage from Rome, as S. Chrysos- 
tom concludes.—Hom. iz loc. So also Theophylact ; and see Hammond 
in loc. 

3 Such absence is, however, the more remarkable, because of the very 
apt and inviting occasions for its mention in connexion with the accounts 
of the martyrdoms of Ignatius and Polycarp, and in the Epistle of the 
Churches of Lyons and Vienne to the Churches of Asia. The compara- 
tive silence of Scripture is sometimes accounted for by a Divine intention 
to permit the continuance of Jewish customs (such as prayers for the 
departed) where not expressly forbidden ; whilst the silence of so many 
early Fathers is ascribed to a supposed fear of causing Christianity to be 
confounded with necromancy and the worship of daemons. 

‘ The attempts to support prayers for the pardon of the departed by 
such texts of S. Matt. xii. 32, and v. 27, savour strongly of wresting 
Scripture. 

5 This is the normal Liturgy of the Eastern Church at this day. But 
that Church has never so far departed from primitive antiquity and Scrip- 
ture as to adopt a Purgatory of pains and penalties. And a belief in the 
Intercession of Saints, such as that Liturgy expresses, is perfectly distinct 
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With whatever error, however, the older extant Liturgies 
may now be tainted, they testify further the identity of Para- 
dise and Abraham’s bosom, and the happiness of all sojourn- 
ing there ; and they are perfectly free from any suspicion, or 
suggestion, of suffering in the Intermediate State. 

Speaking of this, John Mason Neale, no mean authority, 
after twenty years of liturgical study, stated unhesitatingly : 


‘The more the whole body of ancient Liturgies is examined, the 
more clearly two points will appear: (1) That prayers for the dead, 
and more especially the oblation of the Blessed Sacrament for them, 
have been, from the beginning, the practice of the Universal Church: ! 
And (2) this without any idea of a Purgatory of pain, or of any state 
from which the departed soul has to be delivered, as being one of 
misery.’ ? 

On the whole, admitting the practice of prayers for the 
dead by the Jews,as witnessed by the Apocrypha ; admitting 
that the New Testament, if not sanctioning it within certain 
limits, does not forbid it, while it teaches a Communion of 
Saints which seconds the tendency of natural affection to adopt 
it ; admitting, too, the force of liturgical consensus in its favour, 
despite the silence of any sub-Apostolic writers upon it; we 
are disposed to believe that prayers for the rest, refreshment, 
and final blessedness of the saved were common before Ter- 
tullian’s days ; and to accept the conclusion of the learned 
Bishop of Lincoln, as given in the eighth of his Episcopal 
Addresses of 1873, in the terms following :-— 


‘It has been inferred by some that Onesiphorus himself was dead 
when S. Pauli wrote. It may be so. But even if this be granted, 


from an Invocation of Saints to exercise such intercession. We observe, 
in passing, that Mr. Blunt apologizes for such Invocation of Saints, though 
he denies that they reign in heaven with Christ, as asserted in the Con- 
vocation Articles of 1536, and by the earlier Council of Florence in 1439.— 
Theol. Dict. art. ‘ Invocation.’ 

1 In regard to this first assertion, Mr. Neale would, perhaps, have done 
better to say ‘from the beginning as. represented by extant Liturgies.’ 
And even then he would probably be challenged, as to ‘ oblations’ for the 
dead, by those who maintain (with Faber, Dif Rom. p. 149) such offer- 
ings to have been at first those of thanksgiving, praise, and alms, rather 
than an oblation of the Eucharist itself for them. Certain it is, that the 
common formula mpoodépoper, for those asleep in Christ, is, at times, in 
immediate connexion with a mpoodépopev for ‘fair weather’ and other 
merely earthly blessings. Mention of them in prayers and praises, at 
the time of offering, is one thing: offering for them, or in their behalf, 
and in a propitiatory sense, is another thing. But we have no wish our- 
selves to dispute Mr. Neale’s conclusion. 

2 Primitive Liturgies Translated, London, 1859, App. II., p. 216. In 
this very valuable Appendix, Mr. Neale illustrated and confirmed his 
assertion by copious extracts from sixteen representative Liturgies. 
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what do the words amount to? Not to a direct petition for him, but 
to a pious wish that the body of a good man who had fallen asleep in 
Jesus might be raised to heavenly glory, and that he might receive 
perfect fruition of bliss, both of body and soul, atthe Great Day. In 
this general sense Holy Scripture authorizes us to pray for the (faith- 
ful) dead. In this sense Christ Himseif sanctions and provides such 
prayers, when He teaches us to pray “ Thy kingdom come.”’ 


At the same time we observe that the Bishop thinks it 
‘right to protest strongly against all prayer for the pardon, or 
altered lot, of departed persons ; and commends only general 
prayers for the consummation and bliss of all who have de- 
parted in the true faith and fear of God. Such prayers he 
regards as ‘wholesome protests . . . against the dreary and 
dangerous dogma of Purgatory, and all its fond and delusive 
abuses, such as Masses for the dead and Indulgences.’ 

(6.) The next point is the language of the English Church 
on the Intermediate State. 

Equally abstaining from the negatively penal view of 
Irenzeus (?) and of Tertullian, and from the positively penal 
fire of Origen and Augustine, and protesting absolutely against 
the very different and much coarser view of the Tridentine 
Catechism and popular Romanism, the Church of England 
avoids also the opposite error of the Westminster Confedsion, 
and uses language of the most studied reserve ; constrained 
to doso by her experience of the Roman system of Purgatory, 
Masses for the Dead, Pardons, Indulgences, and Invocation 
of Saints. But her voice still harmonizes with that of Apo- 
stolic and sub-Apostolic times ; and reinforces the teaching 
of that goth Article of 1552, to which we have already re- 
ferred. She still thanks God for, and commemorates eucha- 
ristically, the faithful departed ; and prays for their perfect 
consummation and bliss, both in soul and body ; so intimating 
her belief that they are gradually being matured and per- 
fected. But not a sound does she utter of any ‘suffering’ or 
‘expiation’ after their departure ; for the simple reason that 
neither Scripture nor primitive antiquity permits her. 

As to the commemoration of the departed, we will cite 
the late George Stanley Faber and the present Bishop of 
Winchester. The former writes :— 


‘ These pious oblations for the pious dead are still, after the ex- 
ample of primitive antiquity, offered up by the truly Apostolic Church 
of England, whensoever she celebrates the spiritual sacrifice of praise 
and thanksgiving in the Blessed Eucharist ; or whensoever, without 
administration of the Lord’s Supper, her ministers use the “ prayer 
for the whole state of Christ’s Church militant here on Earth” (in 
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manner following) : “‘ We also bless Thy Holy Name for all Thy ser- 
vants departed this life in Thy faith and fear ; beseeching Thee to 
give us grace so'to follow their good examples, that with them we 
may be partakers of Thy heavenly kingdom.”’ 


Bishop Browne on Art. xxii. (ed. vi. p. 496) says to 


‘Still we retain a thanksgiving for saints departed : a prayer that 
we, with them, may be partakers of everlasting glory: and a request 
that God would “ complete the number of His elect, and hasten His 
Kingdom ; that we, with all those who are departed out of this life 
in His faith and fear, may have our perfect consummation and bliss 
in His eternal and everlasting glory.”’ 


There is a similar oblation of praise for the faithful de- 
parted, and of prayer for grace to follow their good examples, 
and to be made partakers with them of the glorious resur- 
rection, in the Bidding Prayer sanctioned by the 55th Canon 
of 1604, apparently overlooked both by the Bishop and 
Mr. Faber.!’ And we may add that the offering of money 
in memory of the dead is also common to us with the early 
Church ; and this with no Maccabean or Medizval thought 
of expiating sin, or shortening Purgatorial pains; but only to 
the glory of the God whom they served, and of the Saviour 
in whom they still live. For what else but such offerings are 
our memorial churches, windows, crosses, and almshouses ? 

(7.) Our seventh point is the language of the Roman 
Church on the Intermediate State. } 

She rightly teaches that there is such a state; and as we 
have said, she gains no slight advantage from the popular igno- 
rance of it beyond her pale. She divides the scene of it, how- 
ever, into three parts, after this manner. (1) Receptaculum 
damnatorum ; (2) Purgatorius ignis; (3) Limbus ubi erant 
anime Patrum (qui Christi Domini adventum expectabantur).” 

As this catechism identifies No. 1 with the ‘ perpetual and 
inextinguishable fire,’ and with Gehenna and the Abyss, so 
it would seem to assign to the lost no real part in the Inter- 
mediate State whatever. And the occupants of No. 2, being 
only there for a definttum tempus, might be supposed to pass. 
thence into No. 3. But, on the contrary, No. 3 is left vacant ; 


1 It can scarcely be necessary to remind our readers that prayers for 
the faithful deceased, even of a more direct and personal kind than such 
as are quoted in the text, were declared by Sir H. Jenner, in the case of 
Breeks v. Woolfrey, not to be prohibited or illegal. And Bishop Cosin, 
in his first series of notes on the Prayer-kook, distinctly interprets the 
first petition in the first Post-Communion Prayer of our present office as 
an intercession for the whole Church now on earth, or vesting in the sleep 
of peace, that they may obtain remission of sins, and all other benefits or 
Christ’s passion. (See Church Quarterly Review, April 1880, p. 24.) 

2 Cat. Conc. Trid. de Symb. art. v. c. vi. 
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and those who have served their time in Purgatory are held 
to pass at once from their ‘expiation’ into Heaven itself. 

Consistently with this subdivision of the world which re- 
ceives our dead, the prae-Reformation Eschatology was not 
long since described in these pages! as embracing— 

1. Hell (proper) with pana damni and pena sensis, and 
these everlasting. 

2. Purgatory, for those who died forgiven, but with tem- 
poral penalties of sins not paid .... such Purgatory being 
also a state of purgation (though this was much obscured in 
the popular teaching). 

3. Heaven, for the immediate reception of such as de- 
parted without any debt of temporal penalty: the three 
states, by a fundamental error fatal to the whole scheme, 
being made contemporaneous. 

But what say the Creed of the Council of Trent (that version 
of the ‘Catholic Faith’ ‘out of which, as it affirms, ‘none can be 
saved’) ; and the decree of the Council’s twenty-fifth Session ? 

As regards the saved, whether without, or after under- 
going, Purgatorial pains, they teach that ‘the saints reigning 
in heaven together with Christ are to be honoured and invo- 
cated ; that they offer prayers to God for us, and that their 
relics are to be venerated.’ 

On this part of the subject we cannot now enlarge. We 
have spoken of Invocation incidentally in the course of this 
paper, and must content ourselves with adding here two 
testimonies of most unusual weight. 


‘We are truly worshippers of God,’ says Athanasius, in the fourth 
century, ‘ because we invocate no one of the creatures, nor any mere 
man, but the Son of God, who is by nature from God, and true God, 
made man indeed, yet not the less therefore the Lord Himself and 
God and Saviour.’—Athan. Cont. Arian. Orat. /II. Oper. Ed. Paris, 
1698, vol. i. p. 582, cited by Faber, p. 476. 


Thus the absence of the Invocation of Saints was evidence 
of the divinity of Christ. 


‘Let not our religion be the cu/tus of dead men,’ says S. Augus- 
tine, ‘ because, if they lived piously, they are not to be so accounted 
of as requiring from us any such honours. But they rather wish us 
to worship Him through whose illumination they rejoice that we are 
consortes meriti sut. ‘They are to be honoured therefore on account 
of imitation, not to be prayed to on account of religion.’—De Verit. 
Relig. C. lv. Op. vol. i. p. 317, Faber, ud. sup. 


With such passages possibly in mind, well might Cardinal 
Newman in the Lyra Apostolica have written as he wrote: 


1 Art. ‘The Annihilation of the Wicked,’ July 1877. 
BB2 
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‘ They are at rest : 
We may not stir the heaven of their repose 

By rude invoking voice, or prayer addrest 

In waywardness to those 

Who in the mountain grots of Eden lie, 

And hear the four-fold river as it murmurs by.’ 
Saints Departed, lii. 


As regards those who have still to suffer temporal penal- 
‘ties for sins not mortal (for Rome has invented a distinction 
between ‘ venial’ and deadly sin, as little known to the early 
Church in this connexion as it is capable of human appli- 
‘cation by way of apportioning guilt),' the language of the 
Tridentine decree is of studied moderation. And being such, 
it enabled Milner to hold it forth with an air of triumph, 
against some whom he charged with misrepresenting it, in 
manner following: 


* All which is necessary to be believed on the subject is con- 
tained in the following brief declaration of the Council of Trent. 
“There is a Purgatory ; and the souls detained there are helped by 
the prayers of the faithful (and particularly by the acceptable sacri- 
fice of the altar).”’ ? 


The words which we have placed within brackets are not 
found in the Creed of the Council, but only in its decree. The 
clause on Purgatory, in the Creed of Trent, ends with the 
word ‘faithful.’ But Bishop Milner would have been more 
candid, and the authoritative practical teaching of his Com- 
munion would have been far more satisfactorily stated, if he 
had added to the mznzmum of the Creed and the decree the 
following definition and instruction to the clergy, from the 
Catechismus Conc. Trid® promulgated by order of Pope Pius V. 
two years after the publication of the Creed. 


1 For what is mortal sin in one may be venial in another, and vice 
versd; and God alone is judge. 

2 End of Rel. Controv. Let. 55. Of the character and scope of the 
prayers here meant, and of their coritrast with the earliest forms which 
have come down to us, the reader may judge from the following examples, 
taken from the popular book of Roman devotions, Zhe Garden of the 
Soul (new ed., permissu superiorum, Birmingham, 1844), compared with 
the testimony of Mr. Neale quoted above, and the typical extract from 
the Liturgy of S. James, given in note 2, p. 366: ‘ From the bonds of sin 
wherein they remain entangled by the disorder of their affection :’ ‘From 
the pains of Purgatory justly inflicted on them, as the proper effects of 
their sins:’? ‘From that dreadful prison whence there is no release till 
they have paid the last farthing :’ ‘ From all their torments, incomparably 
greater than the sharpest pains of this life:’ Deliver them, O Lord”’— 
«Litany for the Dead). 

8 Chap. vi. (art. v. De Syd, Fid.). 
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‘Preeterea est purgatorius ignis, quo piorum anime ad definitum 
tempus cruciate expiantur, ut eis in eternam patriam ingressus patere 
possit, in quam nihil coinquinatum ingreditur. Ac de hujus quidem 
doctrine veritate, quam et Scripturarum testimoniis et Apostolica 
traditione confirmatam esse sancta Concilia declarant, eo diligentitis 
et seepitis parocho disserendum erit, quod in ea tempora incidimus 
quibus homines sanam doctrinam non sustinent.’ 


Thus the zorment of ‘ pious’ souls in purgatorial fire, which 
she dared not make de fide in her Creed, Rome astutely rele- 
gated to her catechetical teaching; and her devotees are 
taught, moreover, to regard Purgatory as especially the king- 
dom of the Blessed Virgin, where ‘the moonlight of Mary’s 
throne lights up the land of pain;’ and S. Michael is our 
Lady’s Regent.' 

With the authorized exposition of the Roman Creed on 
Purgatory, including its anime piorum cruciate (ad expia- 
tionem) thus before us, those of us who remember the testi- 
mony of Holy Scripture, of the early Fathers, and of the 
primitive Liturgies on the absence of all torment and pain in 
Paradise or Abraham’s bosom,? and on the blessed rest and 
refreshment of waiting saints, can feel no surprise that the 
more candid Roman controversialists have abandoned all 
attempt to bolster up their Purgatory by Scripture or anti- 


quity. Thus Barns, a Roman priest, cited by Stillingfleet, 
with others to the same effect, says honestly — 


‘Punishment in Purgatory is a doctrine seated in human opinion. 
Neither from Scripture, nor from the Fathers, nor from the earlier 
Councils, can it be firmly deduced. Nay, with submission to better 
judgment, the contrary opinion seems more conformable to them.’ 


The fact that this confession provoked Barns’ condemna- 
tion for heresy in no way lessens its value ; and both this 
and the following testimony of a Cardinal are striking com- 
ments on the assertion of Catholic consent made in the decree 
just now quoted, in these words: ‘Cum Catholica Ecclesia, 
Spiritu Sancto edocta,ex Sacris Litteris et antiqua Patrum 
traditione, in sacris Conciliis, et novissime in hac GEcumenica 
Synodo docuerit, Purgatorium esse,’ &c. &c. What such 
assertions are worth, in relation to other and later Roman 
developments, may be fairly estimated from this instance. We 


1 See Pusey’s 7ruth and Office of the English Church, p. 196. 

2 The Catacombs bear the same testimony by their silence, or asser- 
tions of Jeace. And, as Dean Burgon assures us, no contrast can be 
stronger than that of Rome underground and Rome above ground, on 
this subject. 

8 Faber, Dif; Rom. p. 189. 
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give Cardinal Fisher’s admissions in a translation furnished by 
the Romanist Husenbeth, in his attempt to answer Faber’s 
exposure of Dr. Trevern’s A mzcable Discussion. 


‘ There are many things about which no question was made in the 
primitive Church, but which, by the diligence of posterity, when 
doubts arose, became perspicuous. Let any one who pleases read 
the comments of the ancient Greeks,” and he will find, I believe, none 
or very rare mention of Purgatory. Nor did the Latins conceive the 
truth of this matter all together, or at one time. It has not happened 
without the particular direction of the Holy Spirit, that, after the lapse 
of so many years, the faith of Purgatory and the use of Indulgences 
should have been generally received by the orthodox. Considering, 
therefore, that Purgatory was for a time unknown, then believed 
gradually by some, partly from revelations, and partly from the Scrip- 
tures, and so, at last, that the belief of it became generally received 
by the orthodox Church, we can very readily understand the reason 
of Indulgences.’ 


1 Dr. Trevern, formerly Vicar-General of Langres, then Bishop of 
Aire, and afterwards of Strasburg. The aim of his Awmicable Discussion 
on the Anglican Church, and generally on the Reformation, was the same 
as that of Mr. Berington’s Fazth of Catholics Confirmed by Scripture, and 
Attested by the Fathers of the Five First Centuries, namely, to justify the 
Tridentine assertion of Catholic consent for Roman doctrine, and to es- 
tablish it on an historical basis. For neither Development, nor Papal 
Infallibility was as yet much relied on. Faber’s DifZ Rom. is a refutation 
of their attempt. 

* The tone of the ancient prayers for the dead, and the then prevalent 
belief as to their A/ace and state, may be fairly inferred from the following : 
‘Remember, Lord, the God of the Spirits and of all flesh, the Orthodox 
whom we have commemorated, from righteous Abel unto this day. Give 
them rest there, in the land of the living, in Thy kingdom, in the delight 
of Paradise, in the bosom of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, our holy fathers, 
whence pain, sorrow, and groaning are exiled, where the light of Thy 
countenance looks down and always shines’ (Liturgy of S. Fames, Neale’s 
Trans.). ‘The Greek Church (of the present day), while it states that such 
souls as have departed with faith, but without having had time to “ bring 
forth fruits worthy of repentance,” may be aided towards the attainment 
of a blessed resurrection by prayers offered in their behalf, still holds that 
the souls of all the righteous are in light and rest, with a foretaste of 
eternal happiness’ (Pusey, 7vuth and Office, &c., p. 194, quoting the 
Longer Catechism). Blunt cites from Williams, 7ke Orthodox and Non- 
jurors, a correspondence of Eastern bishops with our Non-jurors, in 
which, whilst repudiating the Roman Purgatory as a fiction, they still 
speak of some souls suffering in Hades. (But Hades may possibly here 
include the abode of the lost.) 

8 Fisher, Roffens. Cont. Luther., art. xviii. p. 496. See Faber’s Account 
of Mr. Husenbeth’s Refutation, &c., p. 36. (London: Crofts, 1836.) 
The gradual perversion of the earliest ideas of penalty or cleansing after 
death (whether as a ‘delay of resurrection’ or as a ‘baptism of fire’ at 
the last day) which we have traced above, is remarkably paralleled by the 
perversion of the earliest doctrine of Indulgences. These, in the primi- 
tive Church, were relaxations by the Bishop of some severities of canonical 
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That Fisher remained a Romanist and a Cardinal, no 
more validates his apology for the confessed absence of 
primitive evidence for Roman doctrine, than the admissions 
of Barns were invalidated by the condemnation of himself 
and his book. 

Since, however, the majority of Roman proselytizers and 
controversialists are not equally candid, it may be convenient 
to indicate briefly the passages of Scripture, and of a rather 
late antiquity, which are pressed into the service of purgatorial 
fire and torment for the saved. Their irrelevancy, or insuffi- 
ciency, is amply exposed in such works as those of Bishop 
Hopkins and Stanley Faber. 

1. Their so-called Scriptural authorities begin (incon- 
sistently enough, to show how hardly they are driven) with a 
passage from the apocryphal 2 Macc. xii. 43-46, mentioning 
sin offerings of money, and prayers, for men slain in an act of 


discipline, upon evidence of a true repentance in this life. But, after 
a time, the unhappy commutation of spiritual censures and penalties for 
a fine or payment in money opened the way for that traffic in Indulgences 
of a very different nature, which largely provoked the Reformation. The 
Indulgence was first extended from the offenders against God and His 
Church on earth to souls in the Intermediate State. And then a treasury 
of works of supererogation, at the disposal of Christian Bishops, was in- 
vented ; out of which merit was assignable (for a consideration, not always 
spiritual) to secure the release of souls in Purgatorial sorment from more 
or less of the temporal pain still due to the justice of God. 

The Creed of Pius 1V. (or of Trent) simply affirms ‘that the power of 
Indulgences was left by Christ in the Church, and that the use of them is 
most wholesome to Christian people.’ But what is meant by this appa- 
rently harmless declaration must be gathered from Roman practice, 
where unchecked by the presence of adversaries ; and from such defi- 
nitions as that of Perrone and Clement VI., given in Blunt’s 7heo/. Dict. 
p. 341; or by Leo X., as cited from Le / Vat, ii. pp. 21-25, in Cramp’s 
Text-Book of Popery. Of her practice at the end of the fifteenth century 
a striking monument exists. in a side chapel of the church in which the 
writer of this article served his first curacy. It is an incised brass, in 
memory of Roger and Elizabeth Legh, representing the Pope receiving 
from our Lord a fardon in these terms, ‘The pardon for saying of 6 
Pater Nosters, 6 Aves, and a Creed, is 26,000 years and 26 days of 
pardon.’ The granting of plenary Indulgences (first given to Crusaders 
in 1095 by Urban II.) was restricted to the Pope by the Lateran Council 
of 1215. But that they are easily obtainabie to-day may be inferred from 
the assurance given in 1879, that those who wear the Seraphic Girdle (to 
be got from any superior of the Franciscan Order, or other authorized 
priest) may have, on condition of saying 6 Pater Nosters, ‘thousands of 
plenary indulgences, and more than 100,000 years of partial indulgences, 
and may release thousands of souls from Purgatory.’ See rotice of Dr. 
Fr. Heinrich Reusch’s German Bishops and Superstition, in the Foreign 
Church Chronicle, December, 1879. Of the ends which the whole Pur- 
gatorial teaching and practice of the Latin Church serve, this is not the 
place to speak. 
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unrepented zdo/airy ; which, being mortal sin, is therefore ex- 
cluded from Purgatory by their own system. For the Roman 
doctrine is that ‘those who die in mortal sin, unrepented 
of, are irrevocably consigned to Hell; while those who die 
tainted only with venial sin, for which in this world they have 
not personally made sufficient expiation, pass for a season 
into Purgatory.’' Here, therefore, either their doctrine, or 
their reference to the Apocrypha, is at fault on their own 
principles. 

2. They proceed to S. Matt. xii. 32-36 and xvi. 27—arbi- 
trarily bending to their own purpose the statement that sin 
against the Holy Ghost will not be forgiven in this world nor 
in the world to come—as if it taught the forgiveness of sin in 
the Intermediate State; and forcing the inference of a Pur- 
gatory upon the simple declaration that our idle words and 
works shall be judged. 

3. They then adduce 1 Cor. iii. 8, 11-15, as if settling the 
whole matter ; ignorant or forgetful that, as we have shown 
above, it was variously interpreted by individual Fathers, daz 
by none of them in the Roman sense. 

4. The preaching of our Lord to the spirits of Noah’s con- 
temporaries ‘in prison’ (1 Pet. iii. 18-20) is turned to similar 
account ; with what justice may be gathered from our earlier 
pages. 

5. Rev. xxi. 27, excluding from the City of God ‘ what- 
soever defileth or worketh abomination,’ is quoted as if, in 
some unexplained sense, more applicable to purging the par- 
doned for whole ages in fire, than to their being gradually 
matured in Paradise, and ultimately perfected by the Vision 
of God. 

6. And as a climax of arbitrary treatment and adapta- 
tion, we are greeted, as a matter of course, with the debtor’s 
prison, and the confinement there till payment is made of the 
very last mite (S. Luke xii. 59).2, On this last reference it 
may not be impertinent to remafk that if Roman controver- 
sialists would only interpret the ‘till’ or gs od of that text, 
as they and we, with Bishop Pearson, interpret it in S. Matt. 
i. 25 (where the perpetual virginity of S. Mary is implied by 
its proper negative meaning), they would cease to wrest that 
Scripture. 

As to their Patristic evidence. Out of some twenty Fathers 
of the first three centuries, whose writings have come down 

. oe Trid. Sess. XIV. c. i. 5, and Sess. XXVv., cited in Difi Rom. 
. 168. 
Pa See Milner’s End of Controv. p. 369. 
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to us, in whole or part, Bishop Trevern and Mr. Berington ' 
could venture to quote three only; none being of the first 
century, and only one of the second century, and he at its 
very end! Bishop Milner cites also two of these, and then 
passes to the end of the fourth century. 

1. The first is Tertullian, A.D. 200, whose testimony to 
prayers and oblations for the dead, and whose singular inter- 
pretation of 1 Cor. iii, have been already referred to, but which 
lend no countenance whatever to the purgatorial torment of 
the saved, or even to the offering of propitiatory Masses for the 
faithful departed.? ‘ Prayers for the dead’ in no wise involve, 
as Romanists assume, petitions for deliverance from pain. 

2. The second is Cyprian, A.D. 230, cited both by Trevern 
and Milner, and palpably their chief authority. But, alas! as 
Faber observes, for their honesty or their ignorance, the whole 
passage’ pertains to the severity of penitential discipline on 
the lapsed here on earth (as their own Rigaltius declared),‘ and 
bears no reference whatever to a future purgatory. 

3. The third is Origen, A.D. 230, who, rejecting, as we 
have seen, the old doctrine of the Catholic Church, maintained 
that Hell is only a temporary abode; that the punishment of 
the condemned is not eternal, and that all intelligent beings 
will be finally restored to order and happiness. For these 
opinions, which necessitated @ Purgatory, he was duly con- 
demned by the fifth GEcumenical Council. But, valeat guan- 
tum as an authority, his Last Day Purgation is a totally dif- 
ferent thing from the Purgatory which it is quoted to support. 

A wayfaring man can hardly fail to perceive that to prop 
up the Roman system by such Scriptures and such passages 
of the Fathers as these, is nothing more or less than degging 
the question: a device so transparent to men of average in- 
telligence and opportunities, that the most recent and noto- 
rious of Rome’s self-protective measures has done wisely in 
placing her Purgatory, Pardons, and Indulgences, together with 
all other her innovations and errors, under the glass cover of 

1 Discuss. Amic. Lett. xiii. vol. ii. p. 243. Faith of Cathol. pp. 354- 
357. Faber’s Dif. Rom. p. 174. 2 See Diff. Rom. 177-179. 

5’ He speaks of men being ‘ cleansed from sins through the suffering 
of long pain ;’ and even of ‘ their being long purged in fire itself ;’ figu- 
rative words, too tempting not to be laid hold of to support a tottering 
Purgatory. 

4 ‘Disputat Cyprianus de lapsis ad pcenitentiam, hoc est, ad veniam 
et ecclesiam, recipiendis. —Rigalt. zz Cyprian. Epist. lv., apud Cyprian. 
Oper. vol. ii. p. 109, cited by Faber, Dif Rom. p. 182. 

5 Similarly, some modern Socinians have adopted a Purgatory. See 
Carpenter’s Exam. of Archbishop Magee’s Charges, p. 43.—Dif7. Rom. 
p- 185. 
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Papal Infallibility, to guard them as far as possible from the 
touch of the profane. 

(8.) We have thought that this paper would not be 
complete without showing the effect of Roman tradition on 
the Puritans, and their present representatives.'. Their ultra- 
Protestant zeal naturally drove them into the opposite ex- 
treme. And, having no safeguard or check of Apostolic order 
and respect for antiquity, they did not, like others, simply 
banish the Intermediate State from their remembrance, but 
formally denied its existence. Accordingly, the Westminster 
Confession (c. xxxii.) lays down ‘that the souls of the righteous 
at death are received into the highest heavens ; and the souls 
of the wicked are cast into hell ;’ and adds: ‘ Besides these 
two places for souls separated from their bodies, the Scripture 
acknowledgeth none.’ ? 

To this denial, with erroneous views of Election and the 
Fall, and to a general neglect of the doctrine of degrees, or 
graduated retribution, may probably be traced (as a recent 
writer in this Review suggested) those harsh notions of Chris- 
tianity and Judgment, which have sought relief once more in 
Universalism with a restored Purgatory, or in Annihilation 
or Conditional Immortality. And if so, the remedy for these 
heresies plainly lies in recalling men’s minds to the truths 
which they ignore. 


ArT. IIL—CARDINAL BEAUFORT. 


. Excerpta Historica. (London, 1831.) 
. Gesta Henrict Quinti, Eng. Hist. Soc. (London, 1850.) 
The Battle of Agincourt. By Sir H. NicoLas. (London, 
1833.) 
. Wars of the English in France. Rolls Series. (London, 1864.) 
. Constitutional History of England. By Professor STUBBS. 
Vol. III. (Oxford, 1878.) 


DEAN MILMAN says, in his terse and epigrammatic manner, 
‘Beaufort is the cardinal consigned, in some degree perhaps 
unjustly consigned, to everlasting torment, by a decree, as 
far as the estimation of mankind, more powerful than Papal. 


1 The Kirk of Scotland, for example. 
* The Future Life, p. 7. 
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His death of despair, described by Shakespeare, painted by 
Reynolds, is indelibly imprinted on the mind of man.! The 
Dean seems conscious that possibly the Cardinal may have 
received scant justice at the hands of the great painter and 
greater poet, and that it may be that a champion will arise 
to rescue this sadly imperilled reputation. And the Dean, in 
his historical instinct, was right. A very potent defender of 
the Cardinal has certainly arisen in the person of Canon 
Stubbs, and no one who carefully studies the facts brought 
together by him as to the Cardinal’s public life, and the 
estimate founded on them, with that profound historical 
insight which distinguishes our great historian, will doubt 
that Shakespeare’s sketch needs considerable qualification. 
Aided by the good help of the Oxford professor, we would 
try to exhibit an historical portrait of this remarkable man, 
one of the most conspicuous figures of the England of the 
fifteenth century. The reader will thus be able to judge for 
himself whether the great poet has not been somewhat too 
severe in consigning this particular Churchman to everlasting 
infamy. 

Henry de Beaufort, afterwards Bishop, successively, of 
Lincoln and Winchester, and Cardinal, was.the second son 
of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, by Katharine de Roe!t, 
daughter of Sir Payne Roelt, Knight, a native of Hainault, and 
Guienne king-of-arms. The other children of the same father 
and mother were John, the eldest, who became Earl of Somerset 
and Marquis of Dorset ; Thomas, the third, who became Duke 
of Exeter; and Joan, who married Ralph Neville, Earl of 
Westmoreland. The name of Beaufort was given to these 
children from the fact of their being born in Beaufort Castle, 
in France. Their mother, Katharine de Roelt, had been 
married to Sir Hugh Swynford, and after his death had 
become governess to the children of John of Gaunt by his 
first wife, Blanche of Lancaster.2- In March 1377 Lady Swyn- 
ford obtained a confirmation from Edward III. of the manors 
of Gryngelley and Whetely for life; on December 27, 1379, 
the Duke granted her the wardship of the heir of Bertram de 
Sauneby, ‘ in consideration of the good and pleasant service 
that our dearly beloved Dame Katharine Swynford, mistress of 
our very dear daughters, Philippa and Elizabeth of Lancaster, 


1 Latin Christianity, vi. 239. 

* He was married to his kinswoman Blanche in 1359, and obtained by 
this match four of the five earldoms that Earl Thomas of Lancaster had 
held. To these John of Gaunt added the earldom of Richmond, and in 
1362 ke became Duke of Lancaster.—Stubbs’s Comst. Hist. ii. 416. 
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has done to the said daughters ;’' and in September 1381 
he gave her an annuity of two hundred marks, payable out of 
his manor of Tickhill.2 During all this time Katharine Swyn- 
ford was living with the Duke as his mistress, and the four 
children above mentioned were born to her. After the death 
of his first wife, the Lady Blanche, John of Gaunt married 
Constance, daughter and heiress of Peter the Cruel, King of 
Castile and Leon. This princess died in 1394, and in 1396 
the Duke was married at Lincoln to Lady Swynford, she 
being at that time forty-six and John of Gaunt about fifty- 
four. This match was greatly resented by the Duchess of 
Gloucester and other ladies of the royal blood, but the Duke 
will not be refused the credit of having thus made some re- 
paration for the wrong he had done to Lady Katharine by 
maintaining an illicit connexion with her for upwards of 
twenty years. Not long after his marriage with Dame 
Katharine John of Gaunt took another step by way of 
reparation to her and her children. He obtained letters from 
the Pope legitimatizing the four children born before marriage, 
and in February 1397 letters were at his instance granted by 
King Richard II. giving to the four young Beauforts the 
status and rights of legitimate birth. The influence of John 
of Gaunt was at this time very great. It had been paramount 
during the last years of Edward III. ; and during the minority 
of Richard, though it had many enemies to contend with, it 
had still remained powerful. In order to support this influ 

ence it was the policy of the Duke of Lancaster to ally him- 
self with the strong anti-clerical feeling which then prevailed, 
engendered by the grievous abuses which existed in the Church, 
and by the Papal schism. Thus he stood by the side of 
Wycliffe against the powerful prelate Courtney. He waged 
open war with the Chancellor, William of Wykeham, and in 
the Parliament at Gloucester he proposed an unscrupulous 
seizure of Church property. Perhaps nothing testifies more 
strongly to the extent of his influence than the fact that he 
was able to procure for his children, born so long before and 
now almost grown up, an entire and complete legitimatization ; 
for the instrument which conferred this right did not, as is 
often supposed, convey it with the reservation of the royal 
dignity, but made the Beauforts heirs to a// the rights and 
privileges belonging to their father. 


‘It has been generally considered,’ writes Sir Harris Nicolas, 
‘that the instrument by which the Beauforts were legitimated contains 


1 Federa, vii. 140. * [bid. 
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a special exemption with respect to the royal dignity ; but a very 
remarkable fact has been recently discovered on the subject. The 
patent as originally granted contains xo such reservation, nor was it 
introduced into the copy, which was entered on the rolls of Parlia- 
ment, when it received the sanction of the Legislature ; but when 
Henry IV. exemplified and confirmed the grant of Richard to the 
Earl of Somerset in 1407 the words exceptd dignitate regald appear to 
have been added to the enrolment of the grant on the patent rolls ; 
for those words occur on it as an interlineation, and from the dif- 
ference of the colour of the ink are presumed to have been inserted 
at a subsequent period, though the hand is very nearly the same.’ 


But the interlineation did not affect the grant. 

‘It escaped Henry that the grant had become an Act of Parlia- 
ment, and that even if he had the right of his own authority to 
qualify a former grant, he could not interpolate a statute ; so that in 


a legal view the addition to the patent of 20 Rich. II. on the 
patent rolls is of no effect.’ ! 


The Beauforts thus, then, became members of the royal 
family with full rights. Some persons have even supposed 
that the eldest Beaufort, John, created in 1397 Earl of 
Somerset, was actually born before Henry IV., so that a 
prior claim to the throne might have been set up in his 
behalf or that of his descendants. If it was the case that he 
was born at so early a date, it proves that the connexion 
between John of Gaunt and Dame Katharine must have been 
commenced even before the death of her husband, Sir Hugh 
Swynford. There does not, however, appear to be sufficient 
reason for assuming this to have been the case. 

Sir Hugh Swynford ? was in the retinue of the Duke of 
Lancaster in Gascony in the year 1366. He was then 
twenty-one years of age, and in his wanderings abroad under 
the Duke became acquainted with the family of Sir Payne 
Roelt, a knight of Hainault, and Guienne king-of-arms. 
This family consisted of two daughters, Philippa, the elder,* 
and Katharine, the younger. Katharine was born in 1350, 
and so when she became acquainted with Sir Hugh was only 

1 Excerpta Historica, p. 153. 

? The family of the Swynfords was ancient and respectable. It was 
originally settled in Huntingdonshire, but a branch of it migrated to 
Lincolnshire. Sir Thomas Swynford, Knight, the father of Sir Hugh, 
died in 1361, seized of lands in Coleby and Kettlethorpe, in Lincolnshire. 
The family also owned the manors of Nocton, Dunston, and Knaith, in 
Lincolnshire, but these do not appear to have descended to Sir Hugh. 

8 Philippa is said to have been maid of honour to Philippa, Queen of 
Edward III., and to have married the famous Geoffrey Chaucer, to whom, 


in consequence, it is supposed, of this connexion, the Duke of Lancaster 
granted the Castle of Donnington. —EZxcerfia Hist. p. 155. 
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sixteen years of age. In 1367 the youthful couple were 
married. One son was born to them, Thomas; and in 1372 
Sir Hugh Swynford died, leaving his widow, then about 
twenty-two years old, with her little boy, of the age of four. 

It is probable that at the time of Sir Hugh’s death Dame 
Katharine was in Guienne with her husband, and she no 
doubt gladly accepted the offer of the Duke of Lancaster 
that she should take charge of his two little daughters, 
Philippa and Elizabeth, who were at that time under ten 
years of age. Very soon the fair young widow succumbed 
to the solicitations of the Duke, and became his acknowledged 
mistress. As early as 1375, if not earlier, was born their 
eldest son, John, and about a year afterwards Henry, who was 
destined to occupy so prominent a place in the annals of his 
time. The Beaufort children were probably brought up abroad 
in their earlier years ; but when, in 1397, their complete legi- 
timatization was accomplished, they became persons of the 
first importance in the State, and were no doubt to be found 
about the Court. In the patent of legitimatization they are 
described as John the knight, Henry the clerk, Thomas 
domicello, and Joan domicelle. These two terms are sup- 
posed to mean ‘attached to the royal household.’ That 
the King’s cousins, through the great influence of their 
father, basked in the fulness of royal favour during the 
troublous times of the later years of Richard II. is evident ; 
for not only did John, the eldest, obtain an earldom, but 
Henry, the second, in the year 1397 or 1398—that is, im- 
mediately after his being made legitimate—was advanced 
to the dignity of Bishop of Lincoln. 

The description of this transaction in the Aznals of 
Richard IT, is worth quoting. 


‘About the same time (1398) the Pope, at the persuasion of 
certain persons, deprived the Bishop of Lincoln of his see, on the 
ground of his being old and feeble, and incompetent to manage so 
great a diocese. He transferred him to Chester, not considering that 
this was a much more difficult diocese to govern than the one which 
he had long ably administered ; and he conferred the see of Lincoln 
on Henry Beaufort, one of the sons of the Duke of Lancaster, who 
was quite a boy, out of regard for the duke. But the old Bishop of 
Lincoln would not accept the translation, but went to Canterbury, 
and ended his days among the monks of Christ Church.’! 


The Church scandals of the period were manifold, but 
this was certainly not one of the least of them. There was 


1 Ann. Rich. LI, pp. 226-7. 
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probably but little thought for the interests of the diocese 
in advancing the young clerk Henry Beaufort to its head. 
At the moment the King was engaged in a fierce struggle 
against the Arundel interest, which was backed by the 
clergy, and it was of importance to him to have prelates 
who were ready to support him at all hazards. The Popes, 
struggling with the difficulties and dangers which had been 
raised up by the great schism, were ready to do obsequiously 
the will of anyone who had power to lend them aid. Boni- 
face IX. became an obedient instrument in the King’s hands. 
Archbishop Arundel was actually translated against his will 
to the see of St. Andrew’s, and Henry Beaufort was intruded 
in contempt of the canons, because it was thought he would 
be useful to the King. The new Bishop of Lincoln was thus 
added to that band of prelates about the Court against 
which special complaint was made in the Parliament of 1397. 
A bold man, Sir Thomas Haxey, Prebendary of Southwell,' 
had brought a Bill into Parliament, which had been adopted 
by the Commons, and which prayed the King that bishops 
might be made to dwell on their estates and not at Court, 
both for the relief of the King and the ‘ health and salvation 
of their subjects.’ This action was judged to be treasonable, 
and Richard having forced the Commons to ‘give the name 
of the introducer of the Bill, Haxey was held to have,com- 
mitted high treason and condemned to death, though not 
executed.? In such a state of things, when even the desire 
that bishops should reside in their dioceses and attend to their 
duties was held to be treason, much regard for his episcopal 
duties was hardly to be expected from the young prelate 
Henry Beaufort. 

John of Gaunt maintained his influence until his death, 
which took place at the beginning of the year 1399; but in 
the troublous times which immediately followed, the influence 
of the Lancaster party, and with it that of the Beauforts, 
was seriously threatened. The refusal of the King to allow 
the Duke of Hereford the succession to his father’s estates ; 
his banishment, and the open hostility of Richard towards 
him, threw him for the moment into the arms of Archbishop 
Arundel and the Church party. With these the Bishop of 
Lincoln co-operated, and when it was triumphant, and his 


1 He was a clergyman, prebendary of various cathedrals. He pro- 
bably sat in Parliament as representing the clergy under the Aramunientes 
clause.—See Stubbs, Const. Hist. ii. 492, note. 

* Archbishop Arundel claimed him as a clergyman, and he was shortly 
after pardoned.—Stubbs. 
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half-brother, Henry IV., had succeeded to the throne, Henry 
Beaufort was not kept long waiting for his reward. In 1403 
he was made Chancellor. It is probable that the ambitious 
prelate had already found means to persuade the King that 
he would be found a safer and more vigorous adviser than 
Archbishop Arundel, with whom he was not on cordial terms.! 
The times were exceedingly critical The Lollards were 
strong, and the King was pledged to repress them. The 
statute De Hereticis Comburendis had been passed, and 
Sawtre had already suffered. There is, indeed, no proof that 
Beaufort took a special interest in Church matters. His ambi- 
tion seems to have been thoroughly secular. 

In the autumn of 1404 died William of Wykeham, 
Bishop of Winchester. This great prelate had always been 
the pronounced enemy of John of Gaunt, with whom his 
quarrels had been frequent. It was a sort of Nemesis that 
he should be succeeded in his rich see by the son of his old 
opponent. The immediate bestowal of this, the best piece of 
preferment in England, on the young Chancellor shows that 
the King’s favour to him was great. When he reached this 
high elevation Henry Beaufort was still under thirty years of 
age. To disarm probably the envy which his rapid rise 
must needs have excited, the Bishop of Winchester resigned 
the Great Seal; or it may be that he was called upon to 
do this by the King, who was about this period drawing 
nearer to Archbishop Arundel and the baronial party. The 
Beauforts represented the policy of John of Gaunt: that is, 
an attempt to gain absolutism by courting popular support. 
The Archbishop represented the traditions of the baronial 
opponents to the power of the Crown. The King long 
vacillated between the two; but after the time of the 
Bishop of Winchester’s resignation of the Chancellorship he 
would appear to have been decidedly on the side of the Arch- 
bishop. Thus in 1407 Arundel was again Chancellor, and 
immediately after his accession to office a thing was done with 
regard to the Beauforts which seems to show that he feared 
their influence, and was desirous of putting the King on his 


1 See Stubbs, Const. Hist. iii. 38. 

2 After what is known as the ‘ good Parliament’ of 1376, which made 
a vigorous attempt to redress the evils of Church and State, John of 
Gaunt, whose influence in the State was paramount, took vengeance 
upon Wykeham, who had been one of the principal personages concerned. 
He was accused of malversation, his temporalties were confiscated, and 
he was bidden not to come within twenty miles of the Court. The Con- 
vocation, however, nobly supported him, and refused to vote any supplies 
until he obtained redress. 
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guard against it ; for then (in 1407) occurred the renewal of the 
charter of legitimatization of the Beaufort family, with the 
important reservation of ‘except the royal dignity’ and the 
interlinear insertion of this reservation in the grant of Richard 
on the patent rolls. The meaning of this was evident, and 
the Beauforts could:not fail to credit it to the offices of the 
Chancellor, who had had little reason to love their family.! 

Henceforth the Beauforts were gradually alienated from 
the King, and more and more drawn to the Prince of Wales, 
who had, as is so often the case with heirs expectant, begun to 
attract round him a party whose interests were opposed to 
those of the Court. At the time when this alienation of the 
Beauforts began Prince Henry was little over twenty years of 
age. Henry Beaufort had been his tutor, and was on terms 
of the closest intimacy with him. It may be that he at least 
winked at, if he did not share in, those youthful excesses of 
the Prince for which, in spite of all attempts to explain them 
away, there is certainly a sufficient historical foundation.” 
Shakespeare makes Gloucester describe the Bishop as 

‘Lascivious, wanton, more than well beseems 
A man of thy profession and degree.’ 


Perhaps the Prince did not find a very stern censor in the 
Bishop. At any rate, the interests of the two seem to have 
been firmly knit together, and through all the shiftings of 
policy which marked the remainder of the reign of Henry IV. 
Bishop Beaufort is ever found actively supporting the Prince. 
In 1409 Archbishop Arundel, in his zeal against the Lollards, 
published a series of Constitutions, which from their great 
stringency excited a general opposition. So strong was the 
feeling among the laymen who formed the Parliament, and 
with whom Lollard opinions were popular, that Arundel did 
net venture to meet the Parliament as Chancellor, but resigned.‘ 
This had the effect of bringing forward again the party of the 
Beauforts and the Prince. Prince Henry was more tender in 
his feelings towards heretics than his father. On the occasion 
of the burning of Badby the tailor he had used the strongest 
personal entreaties to the condemned man to induce him to 
yield. He had also striven hard to save his old companion 
in arms Sir John Oldcastle. If Beaufort did not care to 
patronize heretics, he yet was contented to stand in opposition 


1 See Stubbs, Const. Hist. iii. 58, 59. 
* See Gesta Henrici V. (Eng. Hist. Soc.). Preface, p. xv. 
3 1 Hen. V1, act iii. sc. 1. 
* Stubbs, iii. 63. 
VOL. XII.—NO. XXIV. cc 
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to his old antagonist Arundel on this ground as well as on 
others. 

The resignation of Arundel brought the Beauforts again 
forward, but the King did not entrust the high office of 
Chancellor to the Bishop of Winchester, although, as having 
before held it, he might be presumed to have a special capacity 
for the duties of it. It was given to his younger brother, Sir 
Thomas Beaufort, afterwards Duke of Exeter. This may 
probably be accounted for by the fact that Thomas was more 
committed to the anti-clerical party than the Bishop cared to 
be ; or it may be that the King had a personal grudge against 
the Bishop as the too trusted adviser of his son. In this 
Parliament, which was the most Lollard of all the Parliaments, 
Thomas Chaucer, son of the poet and of Philippa, sister of 
the Duchess Katharine! and aunt to the Beauforts, was 
Speaker. The speech at the opening of the Parliament was 
delivered by Bishop Beaufort, either because his brother had 
not yet formally assumed the Chancellorship, or that he had 
more confidence in the oratorical power of the Bishop than in 
his own. The Beaufort Parliament, however, soon distinguished 
itself by a proposition which must have been somewhat start- 
ling to the Bishop of Winchester. It proposed that the lands 
of the bishops and the religious corporations should be confis- 
cated for State purposes. The value of the Church lands was 
calculated at 322,000 marks per annum; out of this it was 
proposed to give the King yearly 20,000/,, to pay fifteen earls 
3,000 marks each, 1,500 knights 100 marks each, 100 houses 
of alms 100 marks each, 6,200 squires and 15,000 priests 
seven marks a year each.2 Such proposals must have been 
heard by the Bishop of Winchester with horror. There is no 
quality in his character which Shakespeare makes more pro- 
minent than avarice. He is ‘a most pernicious usurer,’ accord- 
ing to the poet. Of his wealth and his loans we shall have 
occasion to speak hereafter: but as one who certainly was 
given to accumulating money, he could not have regarded the 
wild proposals of the Commons with anything but disgust. 
Of course such proposals came to nothing, and the adminis- 
tration of Sir Thomas Beaufort was in fact of a salutary and 
conservative character. At this time King Henry IV. was 
suffering from a terrible malady, which the chroniclers describe 
as leprosy of the most malignant type (horribiliter aspersus 


i The Duchess Katharine died in 1404 and was buried at Lincoln, 
where her tomb is still to be seen. 
* Fabyan’s Chronicle, p. 575. 
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lepré).' His health prevented him from taking much part in 
the government, and during the year 1410 the Prince’s name 
appears as the chief member of the Council.?, The Beauforts 
were thus altogether triumphant ; but the King was by no 
means easy under this their ascendency, and was anxious, if 
possible, to overthrow it. Archbishop Arundel had openly 
quarrelled with the Prince, who was opposed to his domineer- 
ing action; and about the same time the most important 
personage in the kingdom after the Prince of Wales, Thomas 
of Lancaster, the King’s second son, was enlisted in the anti- 
Beaufort faction. The cause of this quarrel was creditable to 
Bishop Beaufort. His eldest brother, John, Earl of Somerset 
and Marquis of Dorset, had died, and Prince Thomas had 
obtained a dispensation to marry his uncle’s widow. This 
outrageous union the Bishop would not sanction ; he refused to 
pay to the bridegroom money which he held as his brother’s 
executor, and a quarrel ensued between Thomas of Lancaster 
and the Beauforts. In this dispute the Prince of Wales was 
distinctly on the side of his uncle as against his brother. In 
1411 an event occurred which had a strong bearing upon the 
policy of the Prince when he afterwards succeeded to the 
throne. Two great French lords, the Dukes of Burgundy and 
Orleans, were at open war. The former of these solicited help 
from the Prince, who as Governor of Calais had an immediate 
interest in the affairs of France. The King does not seem 
to have been desirous of lending any active support to the 
Duke of Burgundy, but the Prince was of another mind. 
Through his influence a considerable force was despatched to 
France, which enabled the Duke of Burgundy to triumph over 
his rival at the battle of S. Cloud.* This expedition is remark- 
able as having had for one of its principal officers the famous 
Sir John Oldcastle. The English expedition returned home 
with great éclat, but the royal policy had now so openly 

1 See Gesta Henrici V., Pref. p. xx. 

? Stubbs, iii. 65. 

8 The English not only distinguished themselves in winning the vic- 
tory, but still more in defending the prisoners, whom the Duke of Burgundy 


wished to kill. Gilbert Umfreville, the chief captain of the English, drew 
out his men in battle array :— 


‘He said they were not come there as bouchers, 
To kyll the folke in market or in feire, 
Ne theim to sell, but as armes requiers 
Theim to governe without any dispeyre, 
As prisoners owe home again repeire 
For fyne-paying as lawe of armes wyll, 
And not in stockes nor in market theim to sell.’ 
Hardyng’s Chron. p. 368. 
ec2 
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changed, that forces sent to help the Duke of Orleans were 
actually beginning to arrive in France before those who had 
aided his rival were all of them returned. The King and Prince 
were now indeed at open feud. The influence of Prince 
Thomas, who was strongly opposed to the Beauforts, was for 
the moment in the ascendant. The chronicler says— 


‘ The kynge discharged the prince fro his counsayle 
And set my lord Sir Thomas in his stede, 
Chief of Counsayle for the kynge’s more auayle ; 
For which the prince of wrath and wilfulhede 
Agayne hym made debate and froward hede, 
With whom the kyng toke parte and helde the felde, 
To tyme the prince unto the kyng him yelde.’ ! 


There can be but little doubt that there was a distinct 
conspiracy at this time on the part of the Beauforts to pro- 
cure by some means or other the abdication of the King and 
the accession of the Prince. Sir Thomas Beaufort was 
Chancellor ; Thomas Chaucer, his cousin, was Speaker of the 
House of Commons ; the Bishop was the trusted adviser of 
the Prince. The power of the family was thus very great ; 
but the Arundel and Church party was also very strong. It is 
probable that, during the Parliament which met on November 
3 (1611), intrigues were manifold and quarrels frequent.?, Some 
authorities go so far as to assert that the Prince actually 
made a formal demand on his father to resign the crown, 
grounding his proposition on the fact of his father’s broken 
health! Others attribute the scheme distinctly to Bishop 
Beaufort. 


‘An agreement was made between the Prince Henry, eldest son 
of the King, Henry, Bishop of Winchester, and other lords, as to 
which of them should address the King, demanding of him to give 
up the crown of England and permit his first-born son to be 
crowned, on the ground that he was so terribly afflicted with 
leprosy.’ 4 


But whatever the intrigues of the Beauforts and the Prince 
were, they were for the moment defeated. The King roused 
himself to a vigorous effort. The Beaufort party was 
checked. Sir Thomas resigned the seals, and Archbishop 
Arundel returned to power. Prince Thomas was made Duke 

1 Hardyng, 369. 

? * This assembly no doubt witnessed scenes which it was not thought 
prudent to record ; but on the evidence of the extant rolls it is clear it 
was not a pleasant session.’—Stubbs, iii. 67. 

3 Chron. Henrici (ed. Giles), p. 63; Stubbs, iii. 68, o/c. 

4 Gesta Henrict V., Pref. p. xx. 
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of Clarence. The Prince of Wales was dismissed from the 
Council, and charges of malversation and embezzlement were, 
without any good foundation, brought against him. The 
poor King determined to endeavour to show that he was 
not so helpless an invalid as he was said to be. In spite 
of his suffering condition he contrived to make a progress 
on horseback ‘through a great part of England.’ He re- 
turned to his Court terribly ill, but summoned his Parliament 
to meet on February 3 (1213). The Parliament, however, was 
probably never opened.' It was seen that the King’s end 
was fast approaching. On March 20 he died in the Jerusalem 
Chamber in Westminster Monastery, and the Prince of Wales 
succeeded without opposition to the throne. The Beauforts 
were now all-powerful. Henry V. had ever faithfully adhered 
to his uncle, who had been his tutor and friend, and his first 
act was to make him Chancellor. This was done on the very 
next day after his accession (March 21). The Arundel 
interest had at once to yield. ‘Beaufort was Henry V.’s 
minister as distinctly as Arundel was Henry IV.’s.’? 
Whatever may have been the life of the new King before 
he came to the throne, all authorities agree that from that 
moment he became a model of virtue and propriety. He was, 
says one chronicler, ‘in age a youth, but in mature wisdom an 
old man; truly the elect of God, with the wisdom which is 
from above, studying with all devotion the honour of God, 
the increase of His Church, the peace and tranquillity of his 
dominions.’ * Hardyng says— 
‘The houre he was crownyd and anoynt 

He chaunged was of all his olde condicyon ; 

Full vertuous he was fro poynt to poynt, 

Grounded all newe in good opinyon ; 

For passyngly without comparyson, 

Then set upon all ryght and conscyence, 

A new man made by all good regimence.’* 


At the beginning of his Chancellorship the Bishop of 
Winchester was forced by circumstances into a position in 
which he was compelled to act with Archbishop Arundel and 
somewhat in opposition to the policy which he had hitherto 
favoured. He was one of the three bishops to whom, with 
the Primate, the task of trying Sir John Oldcastle for heresy 
was entrusted by the Convocation, and was probably a party 
to his very unfair condemnation. Beaufort would, however, 


1 See Stubbs, iii. 70. 2 Stubbs, iii. 76. 
3 Gesta Henrici V., p. t. * Hardyng’s Chronicle, p. 372. 
P yng » P- 3 
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be careful to let the Archbishop take the leading part in this 
matter ; for not only were condemnations for heresy distaste- 
ful to the King, but in this particular case the inculpated 
person was well known both to the King and to the Bishop, 
and greatly valued by the former as a daring and expert 
military leader. It is not improbable that Oldcastle’s escape 
from the Tower was not altogether without the connivance of 
the authorities. Very soon after this Bishop Beaufort got rid 
of his strongest political antagonist by the death of Arch- 
bishop Arundel. A prelate of somewhat milder type, Arch- 
bishop Chichelé, succeeded. Persecutions of the Lollards 
were fora time quiescent, and, as if to show the High Church- 
men that they were not absolutely secure, the revenues of the 
alien priories were seized to the King’s use. 

The young King was bent on war with France. The 
Chancellor was no doubt busily engaged in the preliminary 
negotiations and preparations, and on April 16, 1415, he an- 
nounced to the Council the resolve of the King to declare 
war. Before the end of the year the King entered London 
as the victor of Agincourt. The intense enthusiasm excited 
by this marvellous victory no doubt availed to give the 
Bishop-Chancellor a share in the popularity which surrounded 
the young monarch. But war once begun could not be easily 
stayed. Another expedition to France became necessary, 
and the great difficulty was the financial one. The money 
for the first expedition had been chiefly raised by loans 
anticipating the grants of Parliament. The same expedient 
must now again be tried; and now the devotion of the 
Chancellor to the interests of his patron and nephew came 
as an effective help. The Bishop lent to the King, on the 
security of the Customs, a sum equivalent to at least 150,000/. 
of modern value.!. He had been Bishop of Winchester for 
thirteen years and twice Chancellor. Nevertheless his com- 
mand over so large a sum is somewhat of a mystery, and 
gives a probability to Shakespeare’s charge of his being ‘a 
most pernicious usurer.’ 

And now occurs a change in the life of the Bishop, for 
the explanation of which somewhat of conjecture must be 
hazarded. Up to the moment of Henry’s second expedition 
to France Beaufort had shown himself merely as a statesman 
and politician, contending against Archbishop Arundel, sup- 
porting the Prince against his father, and administering the 
important affairs of the Chancery. We all at once behold 


1 21,000 marks =14,000/. Ten times less than modern value, is far 
below the right estimate of the different values. 
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him in the somewhat contradictory character of a pilgrim. 
About the time of Henry’s departure for France, Bishop 
Beaufort resigned the Great Seal and set out on a pilgrimage 
to Palestine. What was his motive? Was it religious zeal 
and an ardent desire to visit the cradle of the Christian faith ? 
or were some more worldly views at the bottom of this pro- 
ceeding? It is to be feared that the latter is the true explana- 
tion. Bishop Beaufort made his return journey from Palestine 
by way of Constance, where the great Church Council was at 
that moment being held. He arrived at the moment when a 
fierce dispute was raging between the Emperor and the 
Council as to whether a Pope should at once be elected to the 
vacant see of S. Peter, or whether the reforms universally 
allowed to be needed in the Church should be first carried 
out. The cardinals repudiated the notion of reforms not 
originating with a Pope. Beaufort, by his skill and diplo- 
macy, was able to aid the arrangement by which the Em- 
peror consented to the election of a Pope, on the condition 
that the reforms should be made before the dissolution of the 
Council' He thus greatly helped the election of Martin V., 
and in return for his aid, on December 28, 1417, he was nomi- 
nated cardinal by the new Pope. It is certain-that Henry V. 
was much exasperated by this proceeding, and utterly refused 
to allow the Bishop to take on himself his newly-acquired 
dignity. Duke Humphrey of Gloucester afterwards asserted 
that the Bishop of Winchester took on him the state of 
cardinal, which was 


‘nayed and denyed hym by the Kyng of most blessed memory, my 
lord your fadre (whom God assoyle), saying that he had as leef set 
his coroune beside hym as to se him were a cardinal’s hatte, he 
being a cardinal, for he knewe ful well the pride and ambicion that 
was in his personne, thanne being but a bishop, shulde so gretly have 
extolled hym more into thintollerable pride was he was cardinal ; 
and also him thought that it shulde be ayeinst the fredam of the 
chieff Chirche of this royaume, which he worshipped duely as ever 
did prince, that blessed be his soule.’ ? 


It was, indeed, greatly owing to the strong remonstrances 
made by Archbishop Chichelé against having his primatial 
authority thus overshadowed that the King obliged the Bishop 
to lay aside his newly acquired dignity. At a more conve- 
nient season he resumed it, but not without great struggles 
and remonstrances, and much evil effect both to himself and 


others. 
' Milman, Latin Christianity, vi. 223. 
2 Stevenson, Wars in France, ii. 441. 
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It is probable, however, that the quarrel or coolness be- 
tween Beaufort and his uncle was not of long continuance, 
and certainly there is no historical foundation for the assertion 
put by Shakespeare into the mouth of Gloucester, ‘whom 
Henry, our late Sovereign, ne’er could brook,’! inasmuch as 
the concord between the King and the prelate was for the 
greatest part of his reign very apparent. In 1421, when 
Henry, triumphant in all his wars, was about for the last time 
to set out for France, Bishop Beaufort again furnished the 
King with a loan of 14,000/. It is remarked by Dr. Stubbs 
that the Bishop in these loans must ‘ have acted as a contrac- 
tor on a large scale,’ and that he could not have had the money 
to furnish from his own private resources. He thinks also 
that the Bishop ‘deserved the thanks of the country far more 
than the odium which has been heaped upon him as a money- 
lender. ? Certainly at the death of King Henry V. he stood 
high in public estimation. He became an influential member 
of the Council, and when the Duke of Gloucester went abroad 
on his ill-advised expedition into Hainault Beaufort again 
became Chancellor. Between him and Duke Humphrey, the 
Protector of England, raged an internecine war, of which 
Shakespeare has made so eminent a dramatic use. The poet 
certainly contrives to enlist our sympathies on behalf of the 
Duke, but it is doubtful whether a fair historical inquiry will 
not alter the estimate. Duke Humphrey was his grandfather, 
John of Gaunt, over again. Self-seeking, ambitious, restless, 
intriguing, with popular manners and some striking qualities, 
he was, says the historian, ‘the evil genius of his family.’ * 
Like John of Gaunt, too, he was antagonistic to the Church. 
‘He seeks to overthrow religion,’ says the Cardinal.4| He was 
one of those impracticable men who can’t see the tendency 
of their actions, and are only led by thoughts of present ad- 
vantage. The Cardinal, on the contrary, was wary, politic, 
far-seeing. Gloucester’s elder brother, the Duke of Bedford, 
who was unfortunately absent in France as Regent, upheld 
the Beaufort interest as a check to his restless brother. Under 
these circumstances it was certain that the Bishop and the 
Duke would quarrel, and an occasion soon presented itself. 
On the return of Gloucester from his Hainault expedition he 
was deeply in debt, and his attempts to retrieve his affairs by 
the aid of the Council produced acrimonious disputes between 
the Bishop and the Protector. Soon an open quarrel took 
place between them as to the right to garrison the Tower, of 
4s Henry V1, act i. 8c.. 3. 2 Const. Hist. iii. 91. 

5 Stubbs, iii. 95. 4 1 Henry VI, act iii. sc. 3. 
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which Shakespeare has taken good advantage in his play. 
The chronicler Hall says— 


‘Whether the Bishop of Winchester envied the authority of 
Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, Protector of the realm, or whether 
the Duke had taken disdain at the riches and pompous estate of the 
Bishop, sure it is that the whole realm was troubled with them and 
their partakers; so that the citizens of London, fearing that that 
should ensue upon the matter, were fain to keep daily and nightly 
watches, as though their enemies were at hand to seize and destroy 
them; insomuch that all the shops within the city of London were 
shut in for fear of the favourers of these two great personages, for 
each part had assembled no small number of people ; for pacifying 
whereof the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Prince of Portugal 
rode eight times in a day between the two adversaries.’ ! 


The Bishop sent to France for the Duke of Bedford, in 
whose justice he had full confidence, and who, when present, 
would act as Regent of the kingdom and supersede the 
authority of Gloucester. The Duke came very unwillingly, 
and a long series of charges and counter-charges, attacks, 
recriminations, and arbitrations ensued. Both of the mag- 
nates seem to have been in the wrong, and both had to retract 
and apologize more or less. But it was absolutely necessary 
that the Duke of Bedford should return to France to uphold 
the English cause there ; and as the Bishop of Winchester 
hardly as yet felt capable of holding his own, alone and un- 
supported, against the power of the Protector, he determined 
to quit the field for the present, and to enter upon a new line 
of life, which he calculated would eventually raise him to 
more overwhelming influence. He accordingly resigned the 
Chancellorship, and in May 1426 accompanied the Duke of 
Bedford abroad. 

At this time the Pope, the cardinals, and all the hierarchy 
of the Church were intensely interested in the great crusading 
war (so called) against the Hussites in Bohemia. Due in its 
origin to the treacherous murder of John Huss and Jerome 
of Prague, this war had raged with inconceivable ferocity ever 
since the conclusion of the Council of Constance. The blind 
Bohemian leader, Ziska, had again and again defeated the 
armies of the Emperor Sigismund. The barbarities perpe- 
trated on both sides have rarely been equalled, probably never 
surpassed.?, At the moment when Henry Beaufort, free from 
his English engagements, made his way to the head-quarters 
of the Church, the third Bohemian crusade had just been 


' Hall, Chronicle, p. 130. 
2 See Milman, Latin Christianity, vi. 245. 
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brought to a conclusion by the crushing and disastrous defeat 
of the armies of the Church. Beaufort was a strange mixture 
of the calm and astute statesman and the blind, unreasoning 
fanatic. The same spirit which had formerly prompted his 
journey to Jerusalem now led him to offer his services to the 
Pope, who, in conjunction with the Emperor, was striving to 
organize a fourth crusade against the Bohemians. His offer 
was accepted with the greatest eagerness. The reputation 
gained by the English at the battle of Agincourt had raised 
them to the position of the first soldiers of Europe. Beaufort 
was known to be immensely rich; his reputation as a poli- 
tician and diplomatist was great. It is true that he had had no 
experience as a general, but it was assumed that the goodness 
of the cause would suffice, and by a Papal Bull he was ap- 
pointed Captain-General of the crusade against the Hussites. 
In this new character he proceeded to work with all zeal. He 
invited from England some of the hardy veterans who had 
served under his nephew in France; his money and credit 
were diligently employed in helping forward the workyand, 
with the assembling of recruits from all parts of Germany, he 
soon took the field at the head of a host numbering not less 
than two hundred thousand men.' This great army advanced 
to lay siege to Mise. Ziska was now dead, but the Bohe- 
mians had a no less skilful leader in Procopius. He led his 
trained and seasoned bands to succour the town; the result 
was one of the most terrific defeats recorded in history. Not 
Darius among the Scythians, Xerxes among the Greeks, or 
Crassus among the Parthians, were more ruinously discomfited 
than the Cardinal and his forces. The freshly levied Germans 
had, in fact, shown disgraceful cowardice, and had fled at the 
first sight of the enemy. They were slaughtered like sheep ; 
the forests for many miles round were heaped with their 
bodies. Beaufort and his body of English were the only ones 
who showed anything like a brave front, but their numbers 
were too small to arrest the utter rout of the crusaders.? The 
Cardinal, disgusted with his employment and his companions, 
was for returning at once into England and abandoning the 
business, but he was persuaded by the Pope, who would not 
yield, still to take a leading part in the war as the procurer 
of money and supplies, even if he abandoned his post as 
Generalissimo. For this purpose he returned to England 
(1428), and determined now, as a set-off against the power 
of the Protector, to assume and claim his rights and dignity 
1 L’Enfant, Guerre des Hussites. 
2? Milman, Latin Christianity, vi. 249. 
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as a cardinal and prince of the Church. To strengthen 
still more his position and influence (as he thought), Beau- 
fort accepted also the office of Legate of the Apostolic See 
in England. It was the great mistake of his life; from 
that moment he became unpopular. Roman legates were 
traditionally hated (and with good reason) in England. 
Archbishop Chichelé at once appealed to the Protector to 
defend him from this encroachment on his authority. The 
Protector was abundantly ready to do so. The Papal Bulls, 
authorizing the legation and the collection of money for the 
Bohemian war, were thrown into the Treasury unopened. 
Gloucester moved in the Council that Beaufort having become 
a cardinal had thereby forfeited his bishopric of Winchester.' 
The Protector, however, was by no means popular, and the 
coronation of the young King deprived him of his office. 
After some delay the Council voted that Beaufort should be 
allowed to retain his bishopric and to appear in the Council 
as a cardinal.? His powers as Legate were prudently kept in 
the background and expired with the death of Pope Martin. 
But while having to contend for his own position Beaufort 
had not neglected the interests of the Bohemian war. He 
had raised a body of some 3,000 men, and had set out for 
Bohemia himself. But at this moment the power of the 
English in France was tottering. Beaufort’s levies were 
diverted from the crusade to fight against the French, and 
he himself got no further on his way towards Bohemia than 
France. On December 17, 1431, the Cardinal crowned the 
young King Henry King of France in Paris. From this 
point till their deaths, which were not far apart, there raged 
that fierce war between Gloucester and the Cardinal, 
some of the chief episodes of which have been rendered 
familiar to all by the genius of Shakespeare. The first serious 
attack by Gloucester on the Cardinal took place while he 
was still absent in France attending on the young King. He 
accused Beaufort of treason, and demanded that all his goods 
should be forfeited to the Crown. His jewels were actually 
seized. The Cardinal returned at once, and by his dexterity 
induced the Parliament to espouse his cause. He was de- 
clared to be loyal. A statute was passed to exempt him 
from the premunire difficulty. His jewels were restored ; but, 


1 He afterwards accused him of having resigned the bishopric of 
Winchester on being made cardinal, and received it again from the Pope 
by provision, ‘whereby all his good was clerly and lawfully forfaited 
to you, my right doubted lord.’— Stevenson, Wars in France, ii. 442. 

? Stubbs, Const. Hist. iii. 110. 
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to smooth matters over, he thought it politic to make a large 
loan to the King,' and to respite the payment of another loan 
which was due to him. But the enmity of Gloucester was 
not to be easily overcome. This restless and turbulent man, 
to whose character Shakespeare has given far too favourable 
a colouring, began now to be involved in quarrels not only 
with the Cardinal, but also with his elder and far superior 
brother, the Duke of Bedford. He found fault with Bedford’s 
conduct of the wars in France, and talked largely of how he 
would better have managed matters. The boy King was 
appealed to to compose his uncles’ quarrels. The death of 
Bedford in 1435 left Gloucester as the next heir to the throne, 
and then the rivalry between him and the Cardinal became 
at once more bitter and more dangerous to the Duke, who 
might easily be represented as scheming to secure the tempt- 
ing prize of the Crown. Soon the strife between them deve- 
loped into a distinct political issue, namely, whether it should 
be a policy of peace and concession to France, or war to the 
bitter end. Beaufort, whom Dr. Stubbs considers ‘the only 
Englishman who had any pretensions to be called a politician,’? 
was in favour of peace. The country was inclined to back 
him, when suddenly the defection of the Duke of Burgundy 
from the English alliance, and his treacherous acts of hostility, 
turned popular opinion the other way. Gloucester was now 
in the ascendant. He was appointed Captain of Calais for 
nine years, but by a strange fatality it was Edmund Beaufort, 
the nephew of the Cardinal, and not the Duke, who carried 
off the glory of the defence of Calais from the Burgundians. 
To him and to his brother John fell the chief part of the 
credit gained in France. The nation was becoming tired of 
the war. The Cardinal’s party and the peace policy were 
gaining head daily. The Duke of Orleans, who had been a 
prisoner in England since the battle of Agincourt, was re- 
leased. It was then that Gloucester, in the bitterness of his 
hatred against the Cardinal and Archbishop Kemp, who was 
Beaufort’s chief supporter, put forth that fierce and violent 
attack on the Cardinal and his policy to which, there is 
scarcely a doubt, is mainly owing the bad reputation which 
the memory of the Cardinal has acquired. It is in the form 

' The loan was made to Henry on the security of certain jewels, 
among which was a famous casket called Bourbon, containing precious 
relics. The loan not being repaid, the securities became the property of 
the Cardinal, who left them in his will to the King, directing them after- 
wards to be given to the College of Eton, which was done. See Lxcerpia 
Historica, p. 44. 

* Const. Hist. iii. 122. 
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of the ‘ Protest of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, against the 
Liberation of the Duke of Orleans.’ It begins at once with 
an attack upon the Cardinal, charging him first of all with 
illegally obtaining the cardinalate and holding the bishopric 
with it; next it charges him with having estranged from the 
King his proper counsellors, of having cheated him out of 
the jewels deposited with him for a loan, of having robbed 
him of the customs, of having treasonably released the King 
of Scots for a consideration, of having committed divers 
treasonable acts in negotiations, of having assumed the 
authority royal by summoning the Council to meet at his 
house, and of numerous peculations. 

‘It is well knowen,’ says the Duke, ‘that it nad been possible 
for the Cardinal to have commen to so grete richesse but by such 
moyens ; for of his chirche he might not ryse, inheritance hath he 
noone. Wherfore, my right doubted lord, sith there is grete gode 
byhoveful at this tyme for the wele and sauvacion of your royaumes, 
the poverte, necessitee, barenesse, and indigence of your liege people 
in youre Highnesse understanden like you, to considre the grete lucre 
of the said Cardynale, and the grete deceytes that ye be deceyved in 
by the labour of hym ‘and of the saide Archebissop of Yorke, as well 
in this your royaume as in your royaume of France and duchie of 
Normandy, w here neither office, livelode, ne capitaigne.might be had 
withoute to grete goode yeven to him, whereby grete part of all the 
losse that is lost there have ben the causes of ; for whoso wolde gif 
the moost his was the prises, not considering the merits, service, ne 
suffisaunce of the personnes.’ ! 

These tremendous charges brought by the nephew against 

gainst the first 
Churchman of the land—became the more telling and dama- 
ging through the reply of the Council; for in that reply, 
though abundance of good reasons are assigned for releasing 
the Duke of Orleans, no notice is taken of the charges against 
the Cardinal, but they are passed over in silence. Such a 
course may have been the most dignified, but it was not the 
most politic on the Cardinal’s part, whose great wealth, however 
acquired, led people naturally to imagine that the wholesale 
charges of peculation and receiving bribes might have a good 
foundation. The complication of adverse influences against 
which the Cardinal had to contend in his latter days was 
indeed something extraordinary. There was the open and 
ceaseless enmity of the Duke of Gloucester. There was a 
rising jealousy against him among his own kin on account 
of his assuming the first place in the Beaufort family and 


1 Stevenson’s Wars in France (Rolls Series), ii. 450 
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having so great influence with the King. This Shakespeare 
recognizes when he makes Edmund, Duke of Somerset, say 
to Buckingham— 
‘Let us watch the haughty Cardinal ; 
His insolence is more intolerable 


Than all the princes in the land beside : 
If Gloucester be displaced he’ll be Protector.’! 


There was also the ambition of the Duke of Suffolk, 
backed by the young Queen, and, besides and above all, there 
was the Yorkist faction, fast rising in power and influence, 
and of necessity totally opposed to the predominance of the 
Beauforts. If amidst all these opponents the Cardinal had 
contrived to secure for himself a good name, and left behind 
him a good reputation, it would be marvellous indeed. The 
various opposing interests and factions could meet in this one 
point, and forget their differences fora moment in denouncing 
this haughty and marvellously wealthy prince of the Church. 
Salisbury would be sure of saying what was altogether accept- 
able when he said (probably with very little truth) — 


‘Oft have I seen the haughty Cardinal, 

More like a soldier than a man o’ the Church, 
Swear like a ruffian, and demean himself 
Unlike the ruler of a commonweal.’ ? 


But that the attacks and accusations made against the 
Cardinal should have culminated in a deliberate imputation 
to him of the murder of his great rival Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester, seems somewhat too monstrous. For this it may 
be said there is not only not a shred of preof, but there is the 
strongest reason against the Cardinal’s having had any share 
in it. The death of Duke Humphrey at that moment, before 
the Queen had borne a son, was the greatest possible damage 
to the Lancastrian interest, and very serviceable to that of 
York, against which the Cardinal had been long struggling. 


‘It cannot be supposed,’ says Dr. Stubbs, ‘that the Cardinal 
would in the last year of his life reverse the policy on which he 
had acted for fifty years and deal such a fatal blow to the house of 
Lancaster.’ 


Duke Humphrey’s influence had been long on the wane. 
The necromantic practices of his wife, Dame Eleanor Cobham, 
had greatly lowered it. Hisarrest by the Parliament at Bury 


1 2 Henry VI., act i. sc. 1. * 2 Hen. V1, act i, sc. 1. 
3 Const. Hist. iii. 137. 
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on account of his administration as Protector had just taken 
place. The Cardinal had nothing to fear from him, and 
nothing to gain by his death. No doubt he felt but little 
love towards him, and on this ground, coupled with that of 
the bad repute which had gathered round the Cardinal, the 
story of the murder, which gains such terrible force in the 
hands of Shakespeare, was erected. From what source 
Shakespeare drew it, or whether he himself invented it as a 
powerful dramatic incident, is doubtful. Hall the chronicler, 
who writes in a spirit bitterly antagonistic to the Cardinal, 
makes no insinuation as to his complicity in this crime. He 
describes the Cardinal as one 


‘more noble in blood than notable in learning, haut in stomach and 
hygh in countenance, ryche above measure of all men and to fewe 
liberal, disdainefull to his kyn and dreadfull to his lovers, preferrynge 
money before friendshippe, many things beginnyng and nothing per- 
formyng. Hys covetous insaciable, and hope of long lyfe, made hym 
bothe to forget God, hys prince, and hymself in his latter days, for 
Doctor Jhon Baker, his pryvie counsailer and his chappelyng, wrote 
that he lyeng on his death bed said these wordes : “ Why should I 
dye, hauing so muche ryches? If the whole realme would save my 
lyfe, Iam able either by policie to get it, or by ryches to bye it. 
Fye ! wyll not death be hyered, nor will money do nothyng? When 
my nephew of Bedford died I thought myself half up the whele ; but 
when I sawe my othir nephew of Gloucester deceased, then I thought 
myself able to be equal with kynges, and so thought to encrease my 
treasure in hope to have worn a triple croune. But I se now the 
worlde faileth me, and so I am deceyved ; praying you all to pray for 
me.” 1 


Dr. Stubbs says of this speech ‘ that it certainly contains 
nothing positively unnatural, but much that is improbable.’ ? 
The chronicler himself acknowledges that the Cardinal was 
‘a great stay to the King and the realm.’ As a matter of 
fact it is probable that nothing whatever dramatic or remark- 
able attended the Cardinal’s death. He died quietly in his 
bed at his Wolvesey palace, with all the last offices of the 
Church performed fur him and leaving the bulk of his great 
wealth for charity (April 12, 1447). The most mysterious 
and unaccountable matter connected with the Cardinal is the 
immense wealth which he seems always to have had at 
command. ‘ He was too rich for his fame,’ says Mr. Stubbs. 
His loans for public purposes seem to have been ever ready. 


1 Hall’s Chronicle, p. 210 (4to ed.). 
2 Const. Hist. iii. 138, note. 
3 See Excerpta Historica, pp. 44, 158. 
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In 1443 he furnished no less a sum than 20,000/. for Somerset’s 
expedition into France. Whence did these riches spring ? 
Was it the fact that he systematically sold his influence with 
the King and thus enriched himself by bribes, as Gloucester 
asserts, or was it rather the fact that smaller men entrusted 
their money to him to be advantageously advanced in loans, 
having confidence in his honest care for their interests ? The 
latter supposition seems the more probable. At the same 
time we are unable to perceive a sufficient foundation for that 
which Dr. Stubbs says of him in this matter, in the very high 
character he gives him as a politician. It can scarcely be 
said ‘he was ready to sacrifice his wealth for the King”! He 
seems to have always had good security, sometimes the Crown 
jewels, sometimes the Custom revenues, and to have taken 
care that his loans should be duly repaid. He was a clever, 
politic, ambitious, probably honest man, but it is hard to 
discern any great traits in his character. That he was a 
staunch advocate for peace with France may be due as much 
to his political insight into the capacities of the English power 
as to his love for peace itself. It may perhaps be truly 
alleged of him, as it often has been of another great cardinal 
—Wolsey—that from his death everything seemed to go 
wrong. But in both cases we are perhaps in danger of mis- 
taking chronological sequence for the sequence of effect. As 
a bishop Cardinal Beaufort has but little history. There is 
no trace of his having much concerned himself with his 
diocese. He appeared for a short time in a conspicuous 
ecclesiastical position as the leader of a crusade, but in this 
the military element somewhat obscured the ecclesiastical. 
There were many prelates of his type during the Middle Age, 
and we must not altogether estimate their value by modern 
ideas. To find a sufficiency of laymen capable of carrying 
on the affairs of State was often simply an impossibility. 
Beaufort was emphatically a useful man in his day, and 
compares very favourably with the majority of the men whe 
were around him. 
1 Const. Hist. iii. 139. 
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1. Early Man in Britain and his Place in the Tertiary Period. 
By W. Boyp DAWKINS, M.A., F.R.S., &c. &c. (London, 
1880.) 

2. Prehistoric Europe, a Geological Sketch. By JAMES GEIKIE, 

LL.D., F.R.S. (London, 1881.) 
3. Fossil Men, and their Modern Representatives. By J. W. 
Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S., &c. (London, 1880.) 

4. The Past in the Present: What ts Civilization? Being 
Rhind Lectures on Archeology delivered in 1876 and 1878. 
By ARTHUR MITCHELL, M.D., LL.D. (Edinburgh, 
1880.) 


OurR knowledge of the condition of the human race in periods 
before the dawn of history has of late been greatly extended. 
The work of Professor Boyd Dawkins, placed at the head of 
this article, while treating directly only of a small portion of 
the subject, namely of man in this small and remote corner 
of the globe, brings also before us some of the outlines at least 
of a much larger picture, drawn by a bold master-hand. We 
purpose therefore to follow his guidance in endeavouring to 
give a short sketch of what is at present known respecting 
prehistoric man. And although we may find reason to ques- 
tion some of his conclusions, and perhaps in some cases to 
regard the facts at present in our possession as too fragmentary 
to allow of any conclusions at all, still it may be fairly claimed 
for him that by the application of scientific methods to the 
facts he has gone far towards accomplishing, for a more 
remote period, what, as he justly says, the archzologists have 
done for that immediately preceding the historical, ze. they 
‘have raised the study of antiquities to the rank of a science 
by the use of a purely inductive method’ (p. 2). 

The study of the stratified rocks makes us acquainted 
with three great stages of life on the earth. In the Primary 
period we find that fish-like animals attained their highest 
development, and, together with amphibians, were the master 
beings of the earth; in the Secondary period huge reptiles, 
and some birds allied to reptiles, take the lead ; while in the 
Tertiary period the higher mammalia come to the front and 
take the place of the Reptilia of the Secondary period. The 
history of the Tertiary period ends with man, who is, from 
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the naturalist’s point of view, the highest and most specialized 
of mammalian animals. 

A study of the fossil remains found in the tertiary rocks 
of Europe leads to a subdivision of the Tertiary period into 
six stages, chiefly according to the degree of specialization of 
the mammalia: (1) Aocene, in which we find living orders and 
families of mammals, but no living genera. (2) Metocene, in 
which living genera of mammals appear, but no living species. 
(3) Pleiocene, in which living species make their appearance. 
(4) Pleistocene, in which living species are more abundant, 
and man appears. (5) Prehistoric,in which man is abundant, 
and his influence on nature is seen in the presence of domestic 
animals and cultivated fruits. (6) Hzstoric. This gradual 
specialization of mammals, culminating in the rise and spread 
of the most highly specialized species, Man, is justly regarded 
as a strong argument in favour of the theory of evolution, 
A similar specialization has also been traced (by Milne- 
Edwards) in birds. The living orders and genera of the 
lower vertebrata had already appeared, in the Primary and 
Secondary periods. 

In Eocene times only one living genus of mammals (the 
opossum) appears to have existed in Europe, and this belongs 
to the lower division of mammalia, the Implacentalia. It 
would be unreasonable to expect to’find man in’'a fauna 
where no living genus of placental mammals is to be found. 
Passing up then to the Meiocene record, we find in it living 
genera of the higher mammalia appearing and becoming 
more numerous as we ascend. Apes, nearly allied to exist- 
ing genera, inhabited the mid-Meiocene forests. The climate 
of Europe was warm, and the flora of the period shows that 
England was continuous with the American continent by 
means of land extending into the polar regions. Observers 
of high authority maintain that man inhabited France as 
early as the middle of the Meiocene age. Certain splinters 
of flint, supposed to be artificial, and a notched fragment of 
a manatee’s rib, are the evidence on which the conclusion 
is based. Professor Dawkins however rejects this as quite 
inconclusive, and brings a strong @ priori argument on the 
other side. 


‘Meiocene Europe,’ he says (p. 67), ‘was fitted to be the birth- 
place of man, in its warm climate and in the abundance of food. 
‘There is, however, one most important consideration which renders 
it highly improbable that man was then living in any part of the 
world. No living species of land mammal has been met with in the 
Meiocene fauna. Man, the most highly specialized of all creatures, 
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had no ae in a fauna which is conspicuous by the absence of all 
the mammalia now associated with him. Were any man-like animal 
living in the Meiocene age, he might reasonably be expected to be 
not man but something intermediate between man and something 
else, and to bear the same relation to ourselves as the Meiocene apes, 
such as the Mesopithecus, bear to, those now living, such as the Semno- 
pithecus. If, however, we accept the evidence advanced in favour of 
Meiocene man, it is incredible that he alone of all the mammalia 
living in those times in Europe should not have perished, or have 
changed into some other form in the long lapse of ages during which 
many Meiocene genera and all the Meiocene species have become 
extinct. Those who believe in the doctrine of Evolution will see the 
full force of this argument against the presence of man in the Mei- 
ocene fauna, not merely of Europe, but of the whole world.’ 


Passing on to the Pleiocene period we find considerable 
geographical and climatal changes in progress. England was 
cut off from Greenland, though still united to the continent of 
Europe, and the climate was cooling. Icebergs were to be 
seen in the North Sea; and the apes, unable to bear the cold, 
gradually retreated from France and Italy, and at the close 
of this age disappeared from Europe altogether. Did man 
appear in this age? Professor Dawkins maintains that he 
did not. Discussing the evidences of human remains in Tus- 
cany referred to this period, and dismissing them as wholly 


unsatisfactory, he argues, as before, from the incomplete spe- 
cialization of the mammalia, against the presence of man, at 
all events in Italy :-— 


‘Twenty-one fossil mammalia have been recently proved by Dr. 
Forsyth Major to have inhabited Tuscany in the Pleiocene age ; of 
these there is only one species, the hippopotamus, now alive on the 
earth. It is to my mind to the last degree improbable that man, the 
most highly specialized of the animal kingdom, should have been 
present in such a fauna as this, composed of so many extinct species. 
They belong to one stage of evolution, and man to another and a later 
stage. 

‘The same objections may be made to the so-called fossil man of 
Denise in France. 

“As the evidence stands at present, the geological record is silent 
as to man’s appearance in Europe in the Pleiocene age. It is very 
improbable that he will ever be proved to have lived in this quarter 
of the world at that remote time, since of all the European mammalia 
then alive only one has survived to our own days. Nevertheless, the 
arrival of one solitary living species marks the dawn of that order of 
nature to which man belongs, and in which, in the succeeding Pleis- 
tocene age, he formed the central and most imposing figure.’ 


It is but fair to add, however, that Dr. Geikie, who gives 
DD2 
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the evidence for Pleiocene man somewhat more in detail,' 
seems inclined to the opposite conclusion. And if man ex- 
isted in Asia at this time, it seems not unlikely that he may 
have migrated into Europe long before the mammalia of living 
species, which arrived in the following period. 

In the Pleistocene age many new species of mammals 
appear, and most of them have survived to the present time ; 
the numbers given by Dawkins being fifty-five recent to 
twenty-five extinct. Only eight of these were survivals from 
the Pleiocene period ; all the rest were new comers, arriving 
in Europe either from Northern and Central Asia or from 
Africa. At the beginning of this peried Britain was 600 feet 
above its present level, and still formed part of the continent. 
The climate of Europe was severe in the north, warm in the 
southern part. There were, however, several changes in 
climate in England in Pleistocene times. First comes a period 
of glaciation, with great elevation of the land ; then depression, 
until Britain became an archipelago of islands, the climate 
becoming milder. Then another glacial period supervened, 
followed by an upward movement of the land, by which Britain 
again was united to the continent, and at the same time the 
climate once more became milder.’ 

In the Pleistocene period ‘the greater part of the living 
European mammalia were present, and the world was then in 
the stage of evolution in which man might be expected to 
play his part.’ There is, however, no satisfactory evidence of 
his presence in the early Pleistocene strata. But in the 
mid-Pleistocene strata of the lower Thames valley two flint 
implements have been discovered, one at Crayford, the othe: 
at Erith, which seem to be the earliest traces of man in ou: 
island. These implements are of the simplest kind, and their 
form is the same as that which has been found in so many 
parts of the world ; in fact, wherever the remains of prehistoric 
man have been explored. The lignites of Diirnten, also of 
mid-Pleistocene age, have been supposed likewise to show 
traces of man, in the form of sticks about the size and shape 
of a cigar, enveloped by fibres running at right angles to their 
long axes, which are considered by some to be the remains of 
a kind of basket-work. Dr. Dawson, on the authority of 


1 Prehistoric Europe, pp. 343, 344. 

2 Dr. Geikie maintains (p. 265), that there were no fewer than four 
glacial epochs in Pleistocene times, ‘separated by intervening epochs 
of mild climatic conditions, or interglacial periods. Geologists, however. 
are by no means agreed in accepting his conclusions as to the extent and 
fluctuation of glacial action in Europe. 
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Steenstrup, supposes them to have been the work of beavers 
(Fossil Man, p. 341). Dawkins accounts for them in a very 
ingenious way. He considers them to be merely knots out of 
a decayed fir-tree covered by crossing fibres of the trunk. 

The late Pleistocene period brings us abundant evidence 
of man in England and -elsewhere. Dawkins distinguishes 
two races of these late Pleistocene, or Paleolithic men, the 
River-drift men and the Cave men. Rough flint implements 
have been found in the river-drift in many places in England 
south of a line from Bristol tothe Wash. From these remains 
man appears as a ‘hunter without knowledge of metals, and 
ignorant of the art of grinding his stone tools to a sharp edge.’ 
Of human skeletons of this period we have only fragments, 
none at all found in England, and those which have been 
found on the continent are not perfect enough to give us any 
distinct notion as to the physical characters of the River-drift 
men. ‘ The few fragments, however, which remain to us prove 
that at this remote period man was present in Europe as man, 
and not as an intermediate form connecting the human race 
with the lower animals.’ 

This statement, which we have quoted from Professor 
Dawkins’ work, has, we think, an important bearing on the 
hypothesis of natural selection as applied to the origin of 
the human race. Mr. Wallace, who shares with Darwin the 
honour of having worked out this theory, and applied it to 
account for the origin of species by evolution, maintains that 
it will not account for the origin of man. He argues (atural 
Selection, ch. x.) that the size of the human brain, the absence 
of a protective covering of hair on the back, and other cha- 
racters of man could not have been produced by natural 
selection ; and infers that a superior intelligence has guided the 
developement of man in a definite direction, or that some 
other law has been at work. For us, of course, the law of 
natural selection, as well as all other laws which may be dis- 
covered in nature, are expressions of the orderly work of the 
Divine Intelligence ; and we thankfully note that Mr. Wallace 
is at one with us in this. The fact of the appearance of man 
‘as man,’ with such a very wide gap between him and his 
nearest allies in the animal kingdom, does seem to show that 
another law has been at work. In Mr. St. George Mivart’s 
Genesis of Species, a work which, we think, has scarcely 
received the attention it deserves, an attempt is made to 
formulate such a law, under the name of ‘ Specific Genesis.’ 
Mr. Mivart, while accepting the theory of evolution, and ad- 
mitting that natural selection must play a part in it, maintains 
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that new species have from time to time appeared with com- 
parative suddenness, evolution having taken place by well- 
marked steps instead of by minute changes, these steps being 
of course regarded as following a law, but the exact expres- 
sion of this law being unknown. The last and most important 
of these steps, to which all the others have led up by slow 
degrees through the ages, we may regard as having been 
taken when the Divine Word went forth—‘ Let Us make Man 
in Our Image.’ 

To return. The River-drift man is found to have spread 
very widely in the later Pleistocene age. In England he lived 
in the Ouse and Thames valleys together with the hippopota- 
mus, straight-tusked elephant, and reindeer. His remains 
have also been found in Spain, Greece, North Africa, Pales- 
tine and India, and most probably he came from the plateau 
of Central Asia, to spread himself over three continents. 

The Cave-dwellers are regarded by Dawkins as a distinct 
race from the River-drift men. The Cave-dweller, he main- 
tains, is more limited in range, being confined to the middle 
zone of Europe, and also exhibiting traces of a higher culture, 
more highly finished flint implements, with implements of 
bone, needles and awls, and also some remarkable works of 
art consisting of incised drawings on bones, representing, with 
great artistic skill and vigour, the horse, reindeer, and other 
animals. He appears, however, to have had no pottery, and 
probably either roasted his game or cooked it in vessels of 
wood or skin by means of hot stones or pot-boilers. 

The traces of River-drift man appear to us to be too frag- 
mentary to allow of any safe conclusion as to his culture as 
compared with that of the Cave-dweller, or his Neolithic suc- 
cessor. Principal Dawson says that in America ‘the rudest 
of all rude implements, similar to the Palzolithic type of the 
European archeologists, was used not by the ruder tribes, but by 
the more settled and civilized agricultural nations,’ and that 
these were most probably hoes or spades. He also states that 
the polished stone implements of America do not belong to a 
different age from those of chipped flint, and maintains that the 
only reason why the men of Kent’s cavern and the French caves 
did not make polished stone weapons was that they lived in a 
region where the abundant supply of excellent flint rendered 
the laborious operation of polishing fragments of stones un- 
necessary. The presence of polished stone implements does, 
however, in Europe, undoubtedly mark a distinct and a later 
age: none of the Paleolithic implements exhibit any trace of 
polishing, while in similar localities in Neolithic times there 
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were polished implements in use, of course still with numerous 
ruder ones which have been merely chipped. American 
analogies do indeed seem to render it possible that the River- 
drift men may have cultivated the soil, but we have no direct 
evidence in favour of the supposition, and some of the earliest 
of the discovered implements were probably scrapers used in 
preparing skins of animals. 

The Cave-men are considered by Dawkins to be allied to 
the Eskimos. Dawson, on the other hand, is confident that 
they were connected with the North American Indians, and 
that like the latter, and like some of the races of Palestine be- 
fore the Jewish occupation, they were men of great stature. 
The particular skeletons on which this conclusion is based, 
those of the Cromagnon cave,' are considered by Dawkins 
to be Neolithic. But we know that the Neolithic men were 
of small stature ; hence, if with Dawkins we accept the 
theory of a great break between the Pleistocene and Neolithic 
periods, we seem driven to refer these French skeletons to the 
former. The geological evidence for a break, as far as certain 
European localities are concerned, seems very great ; but Daw- 
son, from American evidence, seems to deny’its universality, 
and in fact to question the validity of the distinction between 
Palzolithic and Neolithic ages altogether. The discoverers 
of the skeletons in the Duruthy cave conclude that they show 
Palzolithic man to have survived into Neolithic times. The 
same conclusion is come to by MM. de Quatrefages and 
Hamy. Geikie too suggests that though a wide interval 
separates the Paleolithic and the Neolithic ages everywhere 
in Central and North-Western Europe, it yet may not have 
been prolonged in Southern France ; and that the Paleolithic 
and the Neolithic races may have commingled there.” 

The supposed relationship of the Cave-dwellers to the 
Eskimos is founded mainly on a comparison of their imple- 
ments, and this is rejected by both Dawson and Geikie as 
wholly insufficient to prove the conclusion. Their scrapers 
for skins, sewing-needles, and spears certainly are remarkably 
like, and the artistic power displayed by the Cave-men is also 
seen among the Eskimos. Certain implements made of rein- 
deer antlers, perforated at one end, and generally profusely 
ornamented, have been found in some of the caves, and are 
known under the name of ‘batons de commandement.’ 
These are compared by Dawkins to the arrow-straighteners 

1 The height of the Old Man of Cromagnon was 5 feet 11°6 inches, — 
Prehistoric Europe, p. 23. 

* Prehistoric Europe, pp. 547-554. 
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of the Eskimos, while Dawson suggests that they may be fish- 
clubs or skull-crackers, like those now used by Indians in the 
Queen Charlotte Islands. . 

The fate of Palzolithic man in Europe must at present re- 
main a mystery. Geikie considers the negative evidence 
quite conclusive against the supposition that he retreated 
northward before the Neolithic invader. He may have lin- 
gered, in diminished numbers, in the caves of the Pyrenees, 
and finally have either died out or become absorbed in the 
newer race. 

The physical characteristics of the Cave-men of France, 

according to Dawson, 
‘are essentially those which would indicate American or Turanian 
habits of life : they are also, according to the elaborate comparisons 
of Pruner Bey, as given by Christy and Lartet, similar in important 
points to those of the modern Lithuanians—that is, to an existing 
European race, and one inhabiting the only country where the other- 
wise extinct bison survives. These Paleolithic men are, therefore, 
not of an extinct species, nor even of an extinct variety of man, but 
identical with races still existing.’—(p. 227.) 

The Prehistoric period, as defined by Dawkins, includes, 
as far as Britain is concerned, (1) the Neolithic, or polished 
stone age; (2) the Bronze age; and (3) the Iron age. We 
say, as far as Britain is concerned, for these three terms have 
no absolute chronological significance, but only imply three 
successive phases of culture, to which different races have at- 
tained at different times. Thus while the history of Britain 
begins late in the ‘iron age,’ some races are to be regarded as 
still in the ‘stone age’ even now. 

At the close of the Pleistocene period, there was a great 
and very prolonged depression of land, which brought our 
coasts nearly to their present outline. Traces of this depres- 
sion are to be seen in the submerged forests of Torbay and 
Somersetshire. The former, according to Pengelly, has sub- 
sided forty feet since the forest was alive. 

The Neolithic tribes who inhabited Europe in the first 
division of the Prehistoric period are presented to us as 
farmers and herdsmen, cultivating the ground and keeping 
domestic animals. In the ‘hut circles, which are the remains 
of their habitations, have been found fragments of pottery, bone 
sewing-needles, stones for grinding corn, and stone spindle- 
whorls. The last-named implement is still in use, so Dr. 
Mitchell informs us, in the Shetland Islands, and the Scotch- 
women who use it show that the use of such ‘primitive’ 
implements by no means implies a low intellectual capacity, 
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or even a low degree of culture. The ‘craggans,’ moreover, 
which he describes as in use all over the Hebrides at the 
present time, are rude earthen vessels made without a potter’s 
wheel (as was the Neolithic pottery), showing the remarkable 
fact that the rudest form of an art can co-exist in a nation 
with the highest. The description of a ‘ Neolithic homestead’ 
at p. 271 of Dawkins’s work is a very interesting picture of 
the supposed life of the time, and doubtless a true one in its 
main features. 

Among the most remarkable of the discoveries which 
throw light on this period, are the flint mines near Brandon 
in Suffolk, and at Cissbury on the South Downs, where the 
Neolithic men sunk shafts and tunnelled for flints with picks 
of stags’ antlers, polished stone axes, bone chisels, and ‘little 
cups made of chalk, evidently intended to contain grease for 
the supply of light. In one spot the roof had given way, 
and the miners were prevented from returning. Their picks 
have been found as they left them, perhaps 3,000 years ago, 
with the print of their fingers still quite distinct in the incrus- 
tation of chalk on the handles. At Cissbury there are traces 
not only of mines, but of the manufactory of rough flint im- 
plements carried on in the same place. The distribution of 
axes of jade, which must have come from Turkestan, seems 
to prove that traffic extended over vast distances in this age, 
unless indeed the Neolithic invaders brought these precious 
weapons into Europe from their former home. 

From the abundance of camps found, it is concluded that 
the numerous population was split up into small tribal com- 
munities normally at war with each other, like the Afghans or 
the Kaffirs; and the mode of burial of the dead, in large 
barrows, with implements of various kinds, clearly implies 
belief in a future state. Dr. Dawson, in a chapter on ‘ The 
Instinct of Immortality,’ gives interesting accounts of modern 
Indian burial customs and their correlated beliefs, which fuily 
bear out the conclusion just mentioned.' It is somewhat 
remarkable that, as Dr. Mitchell points out, the elaborate 
chambered barrows are the oldest; the rude structureless 
cairn, or heap of stones over a grave, being of the bronze age. 

The domestic animals owned by Neolithic man— including 
the dog, pig, ox, sheep, goat— appear to have been introduced 
en masse, not one by one; and the evidence seems to be in 
favour of the supposition that they were introduced, already 

' Dawkins maintains that Paleolithic man did not bury his dead, but 


this is a conclusion from negative evidence, to which exception is taken 
by Geikie. 
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domesticated, from Central Asia. The Neolithic dog was 
allied to the jackal, and was probably derived from a breed 
originating either in South-east Europe or in Central Asia. 
The cereals, as well as the domestic:animals, afford evidence 
that the Neolithic people migrated from Central Asia, some 
coming by way of Asia Minor and Greece to Italy and Spain, 
some across the region of the Don and the Volga and the 
plains of the Danube to the border of the ocean, and then 
some crossing to England, and later to Ireland. In the art of 
design these people were immeasurably below their prede- 
cessors in Europe ; indeed the Paleolithic hunter was in some 
respects a higher type of man than the Neolithic husband- 
man. Dawson’s apparent anxiety to claim priority for agri- 
culture over hunting, on the supposition that it represents a 
higher culture, seems to us to be misplaced. The occupation 
of tilling the soil is quite consistent with a very degraded 
state, nay, it almost seems to favour degradation ; while the 
free hunter life affords far higher training for both mental and 
bodily powers. 

The Neolithic people were of very small stature (the men 
averaging about 5 feet 5 inches, the women about 4 feet 
9 inches), with long heads (dolicho-cephalic) much developed 
backwards, this form of developement being termed by Dr. 
Broca ‘dolichocephalie occipitale,’ as distinguished from the 
‘ dolichocephalie frontale’ of other races. Their cranial capa- 
city is of a fair average, and the upper and lower jaws are 
small, the lower part of the face not projecting (orthognathic). 
Dawkins ingeniously identifies these people with the non- 
Aryan Iberic races, which occupied wide areas in Western 
Europe and Northern Africa within the historic period, but 
are now represented by the Basques, and also, but in a less 
distinct manner, by the dark inhabitants of what Dr. Broca 
calls the ‘ departements noirs’ of France, by ‘the small, swarthy 
Welshman, with long head,’ by ‘the small, dark Highlander,’ 
and in Ireland by ‘ the black Celts to the west of the Shannon.’ 

In the latter part of the Neolithic period the Iberic races 
were invaded and driven westward by the Celts, men of 
Aryan race, of taller stature, with broad or round skulls 
(brachycephalic), who at a later period invaded and conquered 
Britain, bringing with them the civilization of the bronze age. 
The present population of Wales is to be regarded as mainly 
-Iberic and Celtic. The chief domestic animals and cereals 
now in our possession are inherited from the Neolithic age. 

The Celtic people were in possession of great part of 
Europe before the bronze age, and this supervened as a step 
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in their civilization, not by any means however at once 
driving out the use of stone. The knowledge of bronze was 
apparently derived from Asia Minor. Tin and other metals. 
were probably worked there at an earlier period than in 
Tuscany, Spain, and Britain. Proofs of ancient mining and 
smelting lately discovered in the land of Midian are con- 
nected by Dawkins with ‘the gold, and the silver, the brass’ 
(? copper, or more probably bronze), ‘ the iron, the tin, and the 
lead,’ mentioned in Numbers xxxi. 22. 

Cremation was introduced in the bronze age, but did not 
entirely supersede inhumation. To this period are referred 
the great stone temples at Avebury and Stonehenge, which 
seem very probably to have been originally tombs, which by 
a natural transition became places of religious assembly and 
worship. 

The houses of this period appear to have been not unlike 
those of the preceding one, and are represented by the ‘ bee- 
hive houses’ which Dr. Mitchell describes as being still in 
use in the Hebrides. Here too, as with the barrows, he says, 
the latest are the rudest, some prehistoric specimens having 
been more elaborately planned. In some places houses were 
built on piles over a morass or lake, as in Barton Mere near 
Bury St. Edmunds. ‘ Crannoges,’ or Irish lake dwellings, 
have been inhabited from the bronze age down to 1641. 

The latest phase of the Prehistoric period in Britain is 
marked by the introduction of iron, of new arts, and of a 
coinage. Iron, like bronze, was probably introduced from 
Asia, but probably the art of reducing it from its ores was 
soon acquired by the Celtic inhabitants of Britain, for in the 
days of Cesar, while bronze was imported, iron was a native 
product. In the iron age the practice of burying the dead 
at full length was first known in Britain, but cremation does 
not appear to have been entirely superseded till the intro- 
duction of Christianity at the beginning of the historic period. 

The Roman conquest of Britain, and the English con- 
quest and occupation, belong of course to the historic period. 
For ages before these events, however, Egypt, Assyria, 
Etruria, Greece, and Phoenicia were the seats of a high civi- 
lization, which overlapped the later stages of the prehistoric 
period in Britain. 

In taking leave of Professor Dawkins’ book, we venture 
to express our belief that it will be read with great interest 
and profit, not only by students of geology and archeology, 
but by the more thoughtful portion of the general public. 
We cannot say the same of Dr. James Geikie’s work. It is 
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much more technical, and written more from the point of 
view of physical geology. And from this point of view it is 
open to severe criticism, from the tendency of the author to 
see evidences of glacial action everywhere. With him well 
nigh everything is ‘glacial’ or ‘interglacial.’ His subdi- 
visions of the glacial period have been already referred to as 
not having been accepted by other geologists; and one 
special point on which he lays great stress is that ‘many 
accumulations of Pleistocene age,’ including those which con- 
tain remains of Paleolithic man, ‘are of Interglacial, and not 
Postglacial date.’ He maintains accordingly that Palzolithic 
man did not survive the last period of glaciation, which, in his 
opinion, closed the Pleistocene period.! 

The work of the Canadian geologist is avowedly popular, 
and has for its object the illustration of ‘ Fossil Man’ by his 
modern American representatives. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting part of the book is the sketch of the Indian town of 
Hochelaga, which was discovered and described by the 
Breton voyager, Jacques Cartier, in 1534. The mode of life 
of the Indians there in the sixteenth Christian century seems 
to have been wonderfully like that of the Neolithic tribes in 
Europe before the dawn of history. Hochelaga was a for- 
tified town built with the utmost regularity, and the head- 
quarters of a powerful tribe of Indians, belonging, it would 
seem, to a great people who once possessed many towns on 
both sides of the S. Lawrence. Yet Cartier’s description is 
its sole appearance on the page of history. According to 
Indian traditon the Hochelagans were afterwards defeated 
by the Iroquois, and the town was finally taken and burnt 
by the Hurons. The houses and ramparts being all of wood 
were utterly destroyed, and when in 1642 the French colo- 
nists came to the locality and chose it as the site for the city 
of Montreal, they were all unconscious of the remains of a 
former city buried under their feet. Its site was overgrown 
with trees, and subsequently cleared and cultivated, but it 
was not until the year 1860 that excavations for houses in 
the western part of Montreal uncovered the hearths and 
kitchen-middens and burial places of the Indian town, and 
gave proof of the accuracy of Cartier’s description. 

1 It is remarkable, however, that one of his supposed proofs of inter- 
glacial man in Britain, the remains in the lowest deposit in the Victoria 
Cave, near Settle, in Yorkshire, is disposed of by Dawkins in a con- 
clusive manner, though the work of the latter author was published first. 
The bone supposed to be human turns out to belong to a bear, and the 


cut bone said to have been found with it is that of a sheep or goat, 
animals unknown in Europe before the Neolithic age. 
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The history of the Hochelagans, and of the Eries and 
Hurons, according to Dawson, implies primitive civilization 
fading into barbarism. Evidences of degradation, such as 
he brings forward from America, and such as Dr. Mitchell 
adduces in Zhe Past in the Present, are of great importance 
in any inquiry as to the beginnings of the human race; and 
they are persistently ignored by those whose policy it is (to 
quote Dr. Dawson’s vigorous language) ‘to gather up and 
parade all that is discreditable and low in the condition and 
manners of the modern savage, so as to approximate him as 
nearly as possible to brutes ; and having done this, to exhibit 
him as the existing representative of our pre-historic ancestors.’ 
Yet it is possible that there has been some confusion of ideas 
on both sides of this great question of the state of primitive 
man. Mental and spiritual cud/ure has not always been clearly 
distinguished from mental and spiritual capacity. The advo- 
cates of what may be called the Agnostic form of the theory 
of evolution, which recognizes no power higher than the 
blind forces of Nature, would maintain that both culture and 
capacity have been evolved together by slow and painful 
degrees, under the process of natural selection and the survival 
of the fittest. Those who, on the other hand, accept the 
theory of evolution as an expression of the orderly unfolding 
of the thought and will of the Infinite Personal Being, under 
the conditions of space and time, may be allowed to believe 
that capacity has preceded culture. And they can confidently 
appeal to scientific evidence in support of their belief. It has 
been shown by Mr. Wallace, in the work before referred to, 
that the natural endowments of man are in various respects 
far in excess of the use he makes of them in a savage state. 
To take the most important example. Many of the lowest 
savages have as large brains as average Europeans, that is, at 
least, three times as large as those of the anthropoid apes of 
the same size as man. If this large brain has been developed 
by natural selection, it must have been through long stages 
of a previous culture, from which the savage has again de- 
graded without losing his cerebral organization, a position 
which probably no one would be found to maintain. There 
is an appreciable difference in the cranial capacity of the 
lowest savages and Europeans, which may fairly be attributed 
to degradation, but even in the former the contrast with the 
anthropoid apes is most remarkable. And no such evidence 
of degradation is afforded by the oldest known skulls of pre- 
historic man, which exhibit a cranial capacity fully equal to 
that of the highest civilized races of the present time. These 
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large skulls do not indicate high culture, but the capacity 
for it. If we repudiate on behalf of our primeval ancestors 
all the revolting habits and customs and the feeble intellect 
which Sir John Lubbock attributes to them, seeing their 
representatives, as he thinks he does, in the most degraded 
modern savages; we need not claim for man, on the other 
hand, when he first appeared as man, that he was possessed 
of all the knowledge and skill of which we know him to be 
capable. There is no evidence against our belief that man, 
at the earliest time at which he is known to geologists, when 
he was contemporary with the mammoth and the Irish elk, 
was capable of acquiring all that knowledge and skill, and 
capable also of the highest moral and spiritual perceptions. 

In Dr. Mitchell’s Lectures on Civilization there are some 
weighty remarks which go to support the views stated above, 
and also to check the proud boasting of the blessings and 
glories of civilization which is so common among us. He 
speaks of civilization as ‘nothing more than a complicated 
outcome of a war waged with nature by man in society, to 
prevent her from putting into execution in his case her law 
of natural selection.’ ‘All men, he says, ‘are banded together 
to fight this fight, and the measure of success which attends 
the struggle of each band or association so engaged is the 
measure of the civilization it has attained.’ As one of the 
results of this, it comes that the ‘great bulk of a highly 
civilized society is made up of the comparatively weak and 
uncultured. The average mental culture of Paleolithic man 
may, after all, have exceeded that of the inhabitants of one 
of our largetowns. And of the degradation of some members 
of the community, which seems to be a necessary concomi- 
tant of civilization, Dr. Mitchell gives a striking and melan- 
choly instance in his picture of Cave Life in Scotland, as he 
saw it in the great cave on the south side of Wick Bay in 
1866. We ought never to forget that we can only study 
modern civilization in Europe, complicated by the influence 
of many centuries of religious teaching and practice. It may 
perhaps be questioned whether civilization, apart from Chris- 
tianity, and taken in its effect on the mass of mankind, instead 
of on a favoured few, is not on the whole a degrading rather 
than an ennobling influence. 

To return for a few moments to Dr. Dawson’s work. We 
cannot help thinking that he is rather too much inclined to 
make America dictate terms to Europe as to the interpretation 
of her geological and archzological facts. We cannot resign 
our belief in the different stages of prehistoric man in Europe, 
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which we express by the terms Palzolithic, Neolithic, Bronze 
and Iron ages, because it is shown that the order of events in 
America was not the same. We may, however, well take Dr. 
Dawson’s interesting accounts of Indian culture as a warning 
against too hasty generalization, and specially against the 
tendency to assume that what has been made out for one 
region of the world must necessarily apply to all. From the 
great physical changes which have taken place since the 
Pleiocene age our knowledge of early man must needs be 
fragmentary, and specially is it much to be desired, as Dr. 
Dawson says, that thorough explorations should be made of 
those lands to which the observations of geologists and the 
pages of the Mosaic record alike point as the cradle of our 
species. 

A few words may be expected at the close of this article 
on the oft-debated question of the antiquity of man. This 
has been, very needlessly we think, made a theological subject 
by some who, failing to recognize the Catholic Church as the 
divinely-guided witness as well as keeper of Holy Writ, find 
the only safety for their faith in the doctrine of the verbal in- 
spiration of the Bible. The mind of the Church has, so far 
as we know, not been declared as to the historic import of the 
early chapters of Genesis, and we would therefore earnestly 
deprecate any dogmatizing on the subject, while acknowledg- 
ing to the full the authority of this as of all the other canonical 
books in the domain of theology. We are glad to see that in 
the S.P.C.K. commentary the editor of the notes on Genesis 
gives no dates before Abraham. Whatever may be the im- 
port of the genealogies given in Genesis v. and xi., there are 
great difficulties, apart from geology, in the way of acknow- 
ledging their complete historical character, as has been shown, 
eg. by the present Bishop of Winchester in the Speaker's 
Commentary. At least it is to be hoped that the familiar 
‘B.C. 4004’ of our Reference Bibles may be safely put on the 
same shelf with the doctrine of the immobility of the earth 
which caused Galileo so much suffering. 

Dr. Dawson’s evident anxiety to minimize the evidence 
for the antiquity of man is greatly to be regretted, since it 
tends to make the reader doubt in his case the impartiality 
and fairness in weighing evidence, which should be one of the 
first characteristics of the student of nature. Leaving out of 
account the historical, linguistic, and ethnological evidence, and 
speaking only of the geological evidence as to the antiquity 
of man, we think that on the most moderate estimate of the 
time occupied by the several periods sketched in the early 
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part of this article, it must be conceded that we have to deal 
with a longer period than any which can be assigned by 
chronology derived from the Mosaic record. To take one 
example, given by Dr. Geikie at p. 81 of Prehistoric Europe. 
In Kent’s cavern, near Torquay, there are two layers of sta- 
lagmite, each covering a bed containing Paleolithic imple- 
ments, so that man must have been there before the lower 
bed of stalagmite began to be formed. Now, taking the rate 
at which stalagmite is known to have been deposited in this 
very cave, we should infer from the lowest rate observed that 
the upper bed took 240,000 years and the lower 576,000 years 
for its growth ; while the most rapid rate observed would 
give us 20,000 and 48,000 years respectively. These figures, 
however, may again be reduced by supposing (what is very 
probable) that the rainfall was much greater in past times. 
But even supposing it to have been four times as great, cer- 
tainly an excessive estimate, and supposing the rate of depo- 
sition to have been the most rapid (which is very improbable), 
we can only reduce the time to 5,000 and 12,000 years. And 
these two periods together cannot represent the whole time 
of man’s existence on the earth. 

Attempts have been made to meet this difficulty in another 
way,' by supposing that there were other races of men before 
Adam, and that Holy Scripture only gives an account of one 
race;the Adamite. But this seems only to bring a worse diffi- 
culty, for natural science as well as theology would appear to 
lead us to believe in the unity of the human race. 

The question of the extent of the Noachian deluge, and of 
the value of the various traditions current on the subject, cannot 
be discussed now. Much interesting information will be found 
in Dr. Dawson’s book, on Indian traditions and beliefs on this 
and kindred subjects, especially on primitive ideas of God and 
of a Future State. We would only, in conclusion, venture to 
reiterate our warning against forming hasty conclusions on 
subjects imperfectly known ; a warning needed both by stu- 
dents of Holy Scripture and by students of Nature. And 
hasty attempts to harmonize are especially to be deprecated ; 
they often do more mischief than direct attacks on the Faith. 
If we believe in God let us also hope in Him, that He will 
not suffer us to be put to intellectual confusion, but that we 
shall see in due time the unity of His work in the clearer 
revelation of Himself. ‘If we hope for that we see not, then 
do we with patience wait for it.’ 


1 Mc Causland, Adam and the Adamite. 
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The Organization of the Early Christian Churches: Bampton 
Lectures, 1880. By the Rev. EDWIN HatTcu, M.A. 
(London, 1881.) 


THE Christian student who has recourse to the Bampton 
Lectures for 1880, expecting to find under the familiar title 
an ‘apology’ for any article of the Christian Creed, will find 
himself this year in an unexpected atmosphere. An ‘apology’ 
implies a position to be maintained. Christian apology im- 
plies, as usually understood, that the position to be maintained 
is something much more than an opinion, nothing less, in 
fact, than a part of a divine revelation. But to Mr. Hatch the 
Christian ministry is ‘divine as the solar system is divine’— 
‘divine as the Privy Council is divine’ would have been a 
truer analogy—and he sets himself to investigate its origin 
and development with an unprejudiced and purely critical 
judgment which is completely indifferent to the results of its 
investigation. We may make some remarks before we have 
done on this strange use of a Bampton Lecturership, but for 
the present we are only at pains to call attention to the fact 
that the book is in no ordinary sense of the word ‘ apologetic :’ 
it bears on the forefront of the Introductory Lecture that it 
is purely critical and historical. 

This being so, we must confess to feeling a little impatient 
at the tone of the introductory remarks. We experience the 
same sort of sensations as would be ours if we were present 
at some meeting of devout Christian clergy and were regaled 
with hesitating apologies for the Christian creed. ‘As we are 
none but Christians here,’ we should be disposed to say, ‘ we 
resent your exoteric apologies.’ Our feelings are of the same 
kind when we find a professedly critical work prefaced by an 
apology for the critical attitude. The time is surely long past 
when it was necessary to apologize for a critical treatment of 
ecclesiastical history. Probably no department of history has 
been treated with such abundant or such (whether in the right 
or wrong sense) reckless criticism. All ecclesiastical his- 
torians, except perhaps the Ultramontane school, are agreed 
in the ungrudging recognition of the free rights and duties of 
the inquisitive temper. Belief and unbelief, indeed, equally 
modify the temper of expectation and the general attitude 
of mind in which we approach historical facts and evidence ; 
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but it is admitted on ali hands that the judgment must work 
freely, with peering eyes open on all sides, leaving no dark 
corners unvisited, allowing to no generalization any prescrip- 
tive right to existence ; and the science of history is sufficiently 
well established to make it unnecessary to warn us that 
authors are not to be quoted irrespective of their dates and 
epochs. Surely to no ecclesiastical student of the present 
day of even moderate intelligence are Eusebius and Sozomen, 
S. Leo and S. Hilary of Poictiers, ‘coeval or nearly coeval 
authorities.’ So at least we had thought, and thus thinking 
we did, as we say, experience a sense of something ap- 
proaching to resentment, or at least a feeling of impatience, 
at the elaborate vindication of critical inquiry with which 
Mr. Hatch has prefaced his lectures. But it was our consola- 
tion that true and great principles, principles which, with 
Mr. Hatch, we rejoice to believe it has been in the main the 
work of our own age to establish and to connect in the modern 
‘science of history,’ cannot be too often emphasized. We 
thought with satisfaction that in the work before us the 
critical method would find full and ample exemplification. 
What then were the feelings of surprise, heightening to dis- 
may, with which we read the announcement that ‘ our time 
was not to be occupied’ with ‘a preliminary discussion of the 
ecclesiastical polity of the New Testament’! As this an- 
nouncement was interpreted in the body of the book, it 
seemed to us to bear some such meaning as this :—‘ We are 
about to investigate the purpose and the development of the 
Christian ministry. Certain documents of the New Testa- 
ment are of primary importance in relation to that ministry, 
and are, as generally held, all of them, and as universally 
held, most of them, the earliest extant. We are further about 
to use upon this great subject the critical method, bidding us 
ever subordinate the secondary to the primary documents, 
and the later to the earlier, at least in the investigation of 
the form or purpose of an institution. . . . We shall therefore, 
without further inquiry, dismiss the New Testament, and, if 
we quote fragments of it from time to time, do so without 
assigning to them any position or fixed value.’ Are we unfair 
to the announcement of these surprising pages? (pp. 20-21). 

Would any considerations justify us in omitting fragments 
of Solon in an investigation of the Solonian constitution, or 
the fragments of Thales in the investigation of the Ionic 
philosophy? On all showing S. Paul wrote the Epistles to 
the Corinthians ; on all showing these epistles contain a great 
deal of information as to the earliest Christian ministry, its 
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purpose and character. But Mr. Hatch declines to consider 
them—and why? Because ‘the ecclesiastical polity of the 
New Testament will be best understood in the light of subse- 
quent history.’ The true character of the Spartan constitu- 
tion will be best understood, we take it, in the light of 
subsequent history, but that does not justify an historian in 
refusing to consider the earliest documents, even in the light of 
that history. 

Must we point out to Mr. Hatch that ‘critical inquiry’ 
knows of no distinction between inspired and uninspired re- 
cords, between the letters of Paul and the letters of Clement ? 
Is it the task of a theological Review to indicate to a critical 
scholar that critically it is as arbitrary to begin with Clement 
and refuse S. Paul, as it would be to begin with S. Cyprian 
and refuse S. Clement? If the polity of the Church was 
‘ fluid’ in the days of S. John, was it stereotyped in the days 
of S. Ignatius? We are quite prepared to grant for the 
moment, without further inquiry, that the Church of the apo- 
stolic age may be described as democratic or monarchical, as 
Presbyterian or Episcopal; or Puritan if you will, or Montanist, 
and that ‘which of these many elements, or what fusion of 
them, was destined in the divine order to prevail must be de- 
termined not by exegesis (only) but by history ;’ indeed, there 
are few points on which we would insist more rigorously than 
that the Christianity of fact end history is the Divine com- 
mentary on the Bible records; but we have always pointed 
out to the Romanist, and have now apparently to point out 
to the critic, that this does not justify us in overriding or 
neglecting Scripture, either in theology as to doctrine, or in 
history as to fact. Aristotle may interpret Thales; he can 
never override Thales’ own words in the discussion of his own 
philosophy. And besides all this a vast fallacy underlies 
the remarks of our author. Whatever may be obscure in the 
Scripture records about the form of the ministry, the character 
and purpose of the ministry are not obscure. The ministry 
may have been single, twofold, or threefold in the earliest age ; 
at least it was a ministry for the saving of souls. And this 
book discusses not only the form but the purpose of the Chris- 
tian ministry, and does that without reference to the Gospels, 
or the Acts, or S. Paul’s Epistles! And this is the critical 
method. 

Is there no explanation of so astounding a violation of 
critical principles? We feel that the mere uncertainties of date 
and the like, in which critics may hold the documents of the 


New Testament to be involved, would never have deterred so 
EE2 
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bold a brain as our lecturer’s from treating of them. Is it 
that a certain etiquette attaches itself, even yet, to the posi- 
tion of the Bampton Lecturer ; that certain conclusions as to 
the authenticity of the Scriptures are supposed to be his; and 
that Mr. Hatch wishes neither to work on these assumptions, 
as on an authoritative basis, and thus destroy the purely 
critical value of his book, nor to state conclusions as regards 
these conventional assumptions unbefitting a Bampton Lec- 
turer, so that he tries, by these fallacious pages, to pass the 
great questions by and give them the slip? If something of 
this sort is not the case, we are utterly at a loss for any reason 
to account for so astounding a procedure. But if our surmise 
is true, we are at least as much at a loss how to proceed. To 
ignore the New Testament documents, as we have said, we 
decline utterly on critical grounds; yet Mr. Hatch gives us 
no hint on what grounds he is prepared to argue on their 
basis. He had no right not to tell us what date and position 
he assigns, for example, to the Acts of the Apostles. Surely, 
if criticism demands recklessness, it demands frankness also. 
Surely, in our age, criticism has: reached deep enough to 
make plain speaking on great principles the condition of all 
discussion. If Mr. Hatch accepts the established position as 
to the authorship of New Testament documents, argument 
on his main positions in this book becomes very easy. If he 
does not accept it,as his general critical tone might imply,' he 
was at least bound to facilitate discussion by assigning them 
some intelligible position. 

The uncertainty which thus hangs about the basis of 
discussion makes itself felt at the first step of our argument. 
Was there such a condition of things known in the first age 
as being a Christian and not belonging to the Church ? 
‘Aggregation into societies, in Mr. Hatch’s view, was an 
unessential result of Christian faith, which ‘does not appear 
to have invariably followed belief.” In answer to such a 
statement we reply that our Lord’s words seem to settle the 
question. Christ announced Himself as the Messiah when He 
came and preached the kingdom of heaven—the Messianic 
kingdom. He gave His kingdom its moral basis in the Sermon 
on the Mount, its doctrinal basis in S. Peter’s confession of 
His Divine nature: ‘on this Rock I will build My Church,’ 
To the Church thus founded He gave a Divine sanction 


1 Mr. Hatch, p. 71, uses orthodox language about S. Matthew ; p. 44 
quotes S. Peter’s First Epistle as authentic ; p. 48 quotes the Acts as 
historical ; but p. 82 implies a doubt about the authorship of the Pastoral 
Epistles. 
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(whatever be the exact authority conferred) in the words to 
S. Peter, ‘Whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth 
shall be loosed in heaven.’! This power thus given to S. Peter 
is given to the whole body of the Church on a subsequent 
occasion, and the disciple of Christ is exhorted to attribute 
all validity to the Church’s censure. ‘If he neglect to hear 
the Church, let him be unto thee as a heathen man and a 
publican.’ Again, membership of Christ is made clearly to 
depend on baptism, which is initiation not only into Christ, 
but into His Church.? 

Now these words may be the words of Christ or of ‘the 
Christ of S. Matthew,’ but at least this is the doctrine of 
the first Gospel ; nor is there elsewhere in the New Testament 
any indication that a man could be a Christian except in the 
Church. S. Paul’s whole language about Baptism and the 
Body of Christ would exclude the idea. What, then, is Mr. 
Hatch’s evidence for speaking of Christians as ‘gradually 
coalescing into societies’? (p. 21). In becoming Christians, 
z.é. in being baptized, they became necessarily and at once 
members of Christ by virtue of being members of the Church, 
the Christian society. This is the obvious conclusion from 
Scripture language. 

What is Mr. Hatch’s evidence to the contrary? ‘The 
union of believers in associations had to be preached, if not 
as an article of Christian faith, at least as an element of 
Christian practice’ (p. 29). The exhortation of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, not to ‘forsake the assemblies of’ Christians 
‘together,’ z.e. not to neglect common worship, is quoted with 
S. Jude’s denunciation of those who ‘separate themselves,’ 
and a passage in the Shepherd of Hermas is referred to about 
some who ‘denied and turned not to their Lord, but separated 
themselves and became solitary, cleaving not to the servants 
of God,’ and thus ‘lose their own souls.’ These and similar 
passages are made to support the assertion that Church 
membership was not at first an essential of Christianity : just 
as if a man were to quote S. Paul’s repeated exhortations to 
‘flee fornication, indicating, as they do, a tendency in that 
direction, as evidence that moral purity was not regarded in 
the earliest ages as an essential element of Christian practice. 
Even the fervid identifications of membership of the Episcopal 
Churches with membership of Christ, in the Ignatian Epistles, 
are laid under contribution in the interests of Mr. Hatch’s 


1S, Matthew xviii. 19. ? S. Matthew xviii. 17, xxviii. 19. 
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argument. They indicate that a// Christians did not regard 
membership of the Church as essential (p. 30, note 10). They 
do so, as any one can see who will read the passages, exactly 
as much as S. John’s exhortations to Christian love indicate 
that some regarded hatred as a permissible Christian quality 
and no more. There was a tendency to separation, as there 
was to hatred or to immoral living; but none of the three 
was regarded as permissible, and Mr. Hatch has produced 
no fragment of evidence for separating the first of these 
three essentials from the others, or for saying that ‘the ten- 
dency to association became a fixed habit’ only ‘after the 
sub-apostolic age. It could not be so if he Church was all 
along the Body of Christ. 

Mr. Hatch makes a very true statement when he says 
that ‘in the Christian communities there appear to have been 
from very early times a body of officers,’ just as it would be 
a very true statement to say that ‘as early as the eighth 
century we find Christianity in England’—only it would be 
somewhat short of the complete truth. Mr. Hatch’s account 
of the origin of the Christian ministry is as follows. 

The Christian believers, when they ‘began to be drawn 
together’ (p. 35) first by spiritual sympathies, formed associa- 
tions like the innumerable other associations or religious 
guilds of the empire. Like them they found the need of 
administration, and a ‘board of management’ arose. Such 
boards had double functions : they were disciplinary, and, as 
such, they were called the e/ders by a title Jewish in origin, 
but which came to prevail in Gentile Christian associations 
as well; but they were also administrators of the Church 
funds, and as such they were called by a name pagan in 
origin, and common to many of the contemporary fraternities, 
Episcopi. And, originating as Christianity did in a period 
of ‘intense economical strain’ (p. 32), when on all sides ‘the 
instinct of benevolence was fairly aroused’ (p. 34), and laying 
so much stress as it did on almsgiving as an essential of the 
good life, this administration of charitable funds became ‘the 
primary function’ (p. 46) of the Christian minister, and the 
name betokening this function, ‘Bishop,’ ousted the other 
names of the Christian minister. ‘ His function as supreme 
almoner tended to overshadow his function as president of 
the Council, and the chief Christian officer (the one, as will 
afterwards be explained, rising into prominence over the rest 
of ‘the board’) became a bishop, that is, head guardian of 
the poor. 

This function of the Bishop explains the relation in which 
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he stood to the Eucharist. Christians—this seems to be the 
author’s most painful account of the Eucharist—made offer- 
ings in kind, and held, like most clubs of the empire, a 
common meal. Here the food, which at first was of different 
kinds, but was afterwards limited to bread and wine, or corn 
and grapes, was given, ‘ not directly to those who had need, 
but to the presiding officer’ (p. 39) or bishop, who blessed 
them: part of them were at once distributed among those 
who were present, part were reserved for distribution after- 
wards, whether to the Church officers or to the poor. The 
bishop had also the control of the duties of hospitality to 
travelling Christians in each community. In these adminis- 
trative functions he is assisted by subordinates who are called 
‘ deacons.’ 

Now for all this theory of the origin and purpose of the 
Christian ministry the scriptural evidence is dismissed in the 
space of one page (pp. 48-49). 

A Christian’s first natural thought—What light do our 
Divine Founder’s words shed on this question ?—is not con- 
sidered. Christ, S. John surely tells us, instituted a ministry 
when He said to His apostles, ‘As my Father hath sent Me, 
even so send I you.’ ‘And He breathed on them and said, 
Receive ye the Holy Ghost: whosesoever sins ye remit, they 
are remitted ; whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retained.’ 
To these apostles he had previously committed the Eucharist 
and had said, ‘ This do in remembrance of Me;’ to them He 
subsequently gave the commission, in virtue of His absolute 
power, to go and make disciples of all nations, baptizing 
them into the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe all things whatsoever 
He had commanded them. To this ministry he gave perpetuity 
‘even to the end of the world.’ If we may use the Gospels, then 
we,should say that Christ instituted a perpetual ministry for 
the purpose of teaching, baptizing, celebrating the Eucharist, 
absolving from sin and retaining sin (S. Matt. xxviii. 18-20), 
in virtue of a special gift of the Holy Ghost qualifying them to 
carry out the purpose of Christ’s Incarnation (S. John xx. 
20-23). Such is the primd facie view of the Gospels. It 
demanded, may we not with an exaggerated moderation 
suggest, not less than attentive consideration. If Christ 
indeed did this, then the position of almsgiving in the 
Christian life, and of administration of alms in the Christian 
ministry, would seem to be settled ; it occupies a position of 
immense importance, but the salvation of the body is the 
second thing, the salvation of the soul the first. 
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These anticipations find themselves confirmed in the Acts 
of the Apostles. ‘The divine institution of the hierarchy’ 
is indeed, according to M. Renan,' one of the ‘theses favo- 
rites’ of S. Luke. We may think that S. Luke is much more 
of a simple recorder than of a man with ‘favourite leading 
ideas, but at least the Divine constitution and aim of the 
Christian ministry is very prominent in S. Luke. The 
Apostles exercise at first a universal mission ; they preach, 
teach, baptize, ‘break the bread,’ convey the inward gift of 
the Holy Ghost (at present expressing itself in outward 
signs or external gifts) by the laying on of hands, carry on 
the work of Christ on the bodies indeed (iii. 6), but much 
more on the souls, of men (iv. 10, 12). True, the administra- 
tion of alms involved a considerable burden on the Apostles, 
so much so that, finding it interfere with the main purpose of 
their ministry, they deputed the ‘serving of tables’ to the 
seven subordinates, ministers of worldly things. The Christian 
ministry now assumes a double character: these subordinates, 
deacons, delegates of the Apostles in their lower functions, 
may teach, as S. Stephen and S. Philip do, and baptize, as 
S. Philip does, but it is only by the laying on of apostolic 
hands that the grace of baptism can find its completion in 
the gift of the Holy Ghost (vii. 18-19). In the development 
of this ministry in the later history of the Acts two points 
are noticeable: its continuity, manifested outwardly in the 
laying on of hands; and the institution of the presbyters, of 
whom we hear first in Acts xiv. 23, and who in the New 
Testament are called indifferently ‘ presbyters ’ and ‘ bishops.’ 
These, we should naturally conclude, are the local representa- 
tives of the Apostolic ministry. But in its higher or lower 
functions—the ministry of the word or the serving of tables? 
The New Testament appears to settle this question. S. Peter 
identifies the presbyteral function with that general commis- 
sion to ‘feed the flock’ which Christ had committed to 
himself (1 Peter v. 1-4). The Supreme Bishop is Christ, and 
He is a Bishop of souls (1 Peter ii. 25). S. Paul attributes 
exactly the same functions to the presbyters or bishops of 
Miletus: the ‘corporal works of mercy’ are indeed not 
forgotten (Acts xx. 33-35), but the main stress is on ‘ feeding 
the Church of God, which He hath purchased with His own 
blood’: this ‘feeding’ including, as Mr. Hatch points out, 
the function of government, the whole spiritual oversight of 
the flock, in fact. This general impression of the function 


1 Les Ahétres, p. xxxix. 
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of the Christian presbyter and bishop we confirm from the 
Pastoral Epistles, setting aside for the present the question of 
the ‘ episcopal’ character of SS. Timothy and Titus. The 
functions of the Christian episcopus or presbyter in these 
Epistles are plain. The whole government of the Church is 
committed to him, the administration of alms occupying an 
important place ; but the ‘doctrine, the ministerial ‘ gift that 
is in’ the Episcopus by the laying on of apostolic hands 
(1 Tim. iv. 13-14, 2 Tim. i. 6), these are the main matters, to 
these he is ‘to give himself wholly ;’ this is the great ‘ deposit ’ 
he is to keep (1 Tim. vi. 20, 2 Tim. i. 14), and the keeping of 
this deposit of truth and grace is to be the great work of his 
life (2 Tim. iv. 4-5). Beside it, as any candid reader of the 
Epistle can see, the administration of alms sinks into in- 
significance. 

Now all this body of Scriptural evidence on the character 
and function of the Christian ‘Episcopate’ and ‘Presbyterate’ 
—confessedly, on all showing, some of the earliest evidence 
we have—is dealt with, as we have said, by Mr. Hatch in the 
space of one page: ‘The conception of the nature of the 
Church office found in the New Testament divides itself into 
two parts, that of presidency and that of ministry.’ What a 
miserably inadequate account this is will be seen at a glance. 
And what is the ministry here spoken of ? We could hardly, 
judging from the context, doubt that it is the ministry of 
alms, but it is impossible to believe that any one could suppose 
that the Apostolic ministry did nothing but govern and dis- 
pense alms. ‘But the two parts are not yet divided: the 
favourite terms in which S. Paul designates himself and his 
work are those of “ minister” and “ministry.” ’ The ‘ minister’ 
and ‘ministry’ of what? S. Paul may sometimes administer 
alms, but, as a glance at our concordance will tell us, the 
ministry of which S. Paul habitually speaks and thinks is a 
‘ministry of the New Covenant,’ a ‘ ministry of reconciliation 
with God,’ a ministry of spiritual things. How utterly subor- 
dinate is the ministry of alms! Thus, the next sentence 
absolutely astonishes us. ‘ But very soon’ (2.¢., judging by the 
last sentence, very soon after S. Paul’s time) ‘a division of 
labour became imperative. Early in the history of the 
community at Jerusalem seven men of honest report were 
appointed to relieve the Apostles of the “ business” of serving 
tables. No title is given to these men: their work is spoken 
of as a “ministry.”’ Now what does this mean? If we had 
never read the Bible, we should suppose that soon after S. Paul’s 
time the Apostolic body ceased to execute the ‘ministry,’ 
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and it fell to ‘the seven’ at Jerusalem and to similar officers 
elsewhere, the Apostolic body remaining only ‘presidents.’ 
Is there even a shadow of the truth in this? It is too baf- 
fling in its falseness even to criticize. At the very first at 
Jerusalem the serving tables was, as an utterly subordinate 
part of the ‘ministry’ which was likely to interfere with its 
higher branches, laid on inferior shoulders. Even with S. 
Stephen and S. Philip, we should gather, it was soon sub- 
ordinated to the higher ministerial work. Meanwhile in no 
sort of sense is the word ‘ ministry’ applied less than before 
to the Apostolic office. It is, in its spiritual sense, the 
especially Pauline word, as Mr. Hatch has already told us. 
In this sense it is the perpetual heritage of the Christian 
ministers. Yet apparently Mr. Hatch finds in ‘the seven’ 
who were appointed to ‘serve tables’ the prototypes of the 
‘ Bishops’ as well as the ‘deacons’: so at least seems to be 
implied. 

‘ They (ze. the deacons) served as a prototype of a class of officers 
who were soon forced into existence, and who have since been per- 
manent in the Christian Churches. Before the Apostolic age had 
passed we find not one class of officers but two. The one was that 
of those of whom I have spoken—the érioxoro: ; the other was that 
of the ministers, or duaxovo. The two classes are in close relation 

. they are so much alike that in the Pastoral Epistles the qualifi- 
cations of the one are difficult to distinguish from the qualifications 
of the other’ (p. 49). 


The sentence is exceedingly obscure ; but if Mr. Hatch 
means that the érioxomo. were the inheritors of the lower 
work of serving tables, such an idea is refuted by the evi- 
dence of the Pastoral Epistles, S. Peter’s Epistle, and the 
Acts of the Apostles as already produced. If Mr. Hatch 
does not mean this, then the administration of alms was, 
as in the Apostles, an utterly subordinate function of the 
Christian ‘Episcopus.’ Really, in the name of soberminded- 
ness, we feel bound to protest .against what we are tempted 
to call the insult to our intellect involved, in this stage at 
least of Biblical criticism, in Mr. Hatch’s treatment of the 
Apostolic ministry. 

Nor can he find any support for his theory of the 
Christian Bishop as primarily the administrator of alms in 
the sub-Apostolic age. No one can imagine that to S. Igna- 
tius or S. Clement the Bishop is ‘almoner’ of the Christian 
society. 

Let us then examine Mr. Hatch’s theory and try to see 
what evidence he puts forward for it. 
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That the Christian communities were in the first century, 
‘to the eye of the outside observer, in the same category as 
the associations which already existed’ (p. 30), we readily 
admit: we believe it to be indeed most important to recog- 
nize that Christianity did come into the world as one amongst 
a vast mass of religious associations—mystical, magical, eco- 
nomical—which, under the dead level surface of the cosmo- 
politan life of the Roman Empire, attracted and diversified 
the sympathies and lives of men. For all Mr. Hatch’s 
facts on this aspect of our subject we are most grateful. They 
help us to recognize the ‘ Divine preparation’ for the spread 
of the Gospel. The universal Roman Empire was, as we 
have for long been accustomed to recognize, a most important 
element in this ‘ preparing of the way of the Lord:’ Greek 
philosophy was another: Stoicism was another : in the future 
we shall recognize—and partly through Mr. Hatch’s help— 
the ‘economic strain’ and the ‘tendency to association’ as 
others, not less important. They help us to understand 
better than we did before the immense stress which early 
Christianity laid on almsgiving. Till we read Mr. Hatch’s 
lectures we never believed that any modern writer was likely 
to exaggerate the importance assigned in the Apostolic and 
sub-Apostolic ages to this virtue. So far, then, we are grate- 
ful for Mr. Hatch’s facts and reasonings. But (1) his im- 
plication that the Christian ministry was in any sense the 
gradual creation of (economical) expediency, we take credit 
ourselves for having shown to be utterly unsupported in the 
earliest documents. The Christian ministry is knit up into 
the heart of the most central, primal, and spiritual vazson d’étre 
of ‘the Christian Church; and Mr. Hatch can point us to no 
Christian community which did not stand in its spiritual capa- 
city in immediate and necessary connection with the Christian 
ministry, whether of the Apostles or of their successors. 

(2) That the Christian ‘ Bishops’ were ever regarded as 
finding their main function in the administration of alms we 
utterly deny. That it is plainly contradicted by the earliest 
Scriptural document we have already shown. The ‘ Episco- 
pus’ of the New Testament was not primarily an ‘ almoner.’ 
What is Mr. Hatch’s evidence for saying that he or his suc- 
cessors in the sub-Apostolic age were? Literally the only 
evidence which Mr. Hatch produces of the primary connection 
of the name ‘Episcopus’ with the administration of alms is 
the fact that ancient inscriptions show us this word and its 
companion éaripedntns used occasionally to signify a financial 
officer in Syrian and Asian associations. But, as is admitted 
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(p. 37, note 27, cf. Cic. ad Atticum, vii. 2; Hooker, EZ. P. 
vii. 2, 2), it is by no means always so used. ‘ Superintendent’ 
was a perfectly neutral word: it had no implication in it- 
self. If the society ‘superintended’ was mainly financial, 
the superintendent would be a financier: if the society was 
spiritual, the superintendent would be a ‘ minister of spiritual 
things.’ When God took the current form of human associa- 
tions and ‘ prepared a body’ ‘of the dust of the earth’ for 
the Divine Spirit in the Church, the relations of the officer to 
the community would be the same in both: only, as the Chris- 
tian society was spiritual in its primary aims, the ‘ superin- 
tendent’ would be a spiritual functionary, and as the Christian 
society was supernatural in the power of its life, the functions 
of the ‘superintendent’ would be of the like supernatural 
order. Just in the same way ‘ ministry’ (Aectovpyia) was a 
neutral word. But no one could look out Mr. Hatch’s own 
references to the use of the word in Eusebius (p. 41, note 35), 
or such a passage as Acts xiii. 2, without seeing that in the 
Christian Church its primary meaning was by no means 
financial. 

There are three other arguments which Mr. Hatch pro 
duces in support of his identification of the ‘Bishop’ and the 
‘almoner,’ 

1. ‘There is the argument from the abuses of the office’ 
(p. 46). ‘The larger proportion of all the abuses of the 
episcopal office, which are provided against in both civil and 
canon law, are relative to the administration of the Church 
funds.’ The civil and canon law on these matters belongs at 
least to times! in which the materials of Church history are 
abundant. It is true that avarice has been a besetting sin of 
bishops from early days down to the period of Colet’s Con- 
vocation Sermon. Does Mr. Hatch mean that the bishops 
of the period of the Council of Chalcedon, for example, or of 
the sixteenth century, were ‘primarily administrators of the 
Church funds’? But if the argument does not apply to them, 
it applies nowhere. 

2. ‘There is the argument from current conceptions of the 
nature of the office. No small part of the eulogies upon 
bishops are relative to their care of the distressed’ (p. 47). 
What bishops? Mr. Hatch quotes epitaphs or encomia on 
S. Cyprian, S. Augustine, S. Ambrose, Pope Gregory the 
Great, S. Eloy, &c. If S. Gregory, S. Augustine, and S. 
Ambrose were mainly ‘chairmen or treasurers’ of Church 


1 See quotation on p. 47, note 50. 
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funds, may God make all bishops to be so also! If they were 
not, then the argument from these encomia on bishops falls to 
the ground. 

3. We have lastly the argument from the Eucharist. To 
Mr. Hatch the Eucharist was a means of charitable relief. A 
more reckless piece of argument than that on pp. 39-40 we 
have never seen. 


‘We learn first from Justin Martyr that the offerings of Christians 
were made, not privately but publicly, and not directly to those who 
had need, but to the presiding officer in the general assembly . . . 
(He) solemnly dedicated them to God, and uttered over them... 
words of thanksgiving and benediction. Part of them were at once 
distributed among those who were present, part of them were reserved 
for distribution afterwards, whether to the Church officers or to the 
poor. Ina significant and graphic phrase some of the sub-apostolic 
writers call the widows and orphans and poor of the Christian com- 
munities . , . an altar of sacrifice. They were in the new economy 
what the great altar of the Temple Court had been in the older 
economy. . . . The new altar of God was the altar of human need’ 
(cf. pp. 49-50). 


Now, just as God made use of forms of human association 
to be the channels of Divine blessings, so God made use of the 
‘common meal’ to be the channel of Divine sustenance for 
the soul. But that the Eucharist is spiritual in its objects, 
food for the soul, not for the body, we never before were 
required to prove. It is stamped upon our Lord’s institution 
of it. It is stamped upon S. Paul’s teaching about it ; teach- 
ing given on the occasion of those excesses in the Corinthian 
Church which very probably were the cause of the Eucharist 
being from that date set in marked separation from the social 
banquet of the Agape.' It is stamped, above all, on the 
author’s language, whom Mr. Hatch quotes. ‘In the de- 
scription given by Justin Martyr,’ says Neander,’ no friend to 


1 At least,in no later account of the Eucharist (till we come to an 
Egyptian abuse in the fifth century, which we have no ground to call a 
‘survival,’ and which is described as ‘contrary to the custom of the 
Christians’) is it conjoined with the agape. In the account of Christian 
worship which Pliny sends to the Emperor, the Eucharist is clearly sepa- 
rated from the love-feast, and is part of the morning worship, the ‘ carmen’ 
and the ‘sacramentum,’ for the Christians abandoned the meal in obedi- 
ence to imperial edicts; a fact not sufficiently noticed. They could 
abandon the love-feast : they could not abandon the Eucharist. (Plin. 
Ep. x. 96.) Inthe Epistle of S. Ignatius to the Smyrnzans there is no 
reason to suppose that the agape which he couples with the mention of 
baptism is identical with the Eucharist he has been speaking of before. 
(Ep. ad Smyrn. cap. viii.) 

2 Church History. Bohn. Vol. i. p. 450. 
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sacramentalism, ‘we find the Lord’s Supper entirely sepa- 
rated from those feasts of brotherly love, if indeed in those 
Churches which he had in view they still existed at all.’ 

To Justin Martyr the Eucharist is tpodos indeed, for it is 
bread and wine, and it nourishes by assimilation our physical 
flesh and blood ; but ‘we receive them not as common bread 
and wine, but... we have been taught that they are the 
Flesh and Blood of the Incarnate Jesus.’ There is no Aint 
that S. Justin Martyr regarded the Eucharistic Sacrifice and 
Feast as a means of administering charitable relief. Mr. 
Hatch quotes Irenzus, Tertullian, and S. Cyprian (p. 40, note 
32). He must know that in all these writers the Eucharist 
has no association of the kind he suggests. Our author’s 
remarks on the Eucharist are too brief to justify us in going 
into greater length on the subject. If he means that the 
sacrificial language about the Eucharist is due to the ‘ widows 
and orphans’ being regarded as ‘an altar of sacrifice, the 
‘altar of human need,’ so preposterous a theory needs to be 
stated at greater length, and reconciled with all the obvious 
implications of language, and the blank contradiction which 
Tertullian and Irenzus afford to such a theory, before it can 
claim even to be noticed. Then, as now, there was a meta- 
phorical sense in which such language had a _ beautiful 
meaning. 

In regard to a remark in a footnote ' to the effect that the 
Eucharistic oblations ‘in early ages were of various kinds ; 
but afterwards a rule was made limiting them to bread and 
wine or corn and grapes (Can. Apost. iii.), and still later those 
which were not consumed at the time were divided in fixed 
proportions among the clergy,’ it is perhaps as well to quote 
the canon alluded to :— 


‘Ifany Bishop or presbyter, otherwise than our Lord has ordained 
concerning the sacrifice, offer other things at the altar, as honey, 
milk, or strong beer instead of wine, any necessaries or birds or animals 
or pulse, otherwise than is ordained, let him be deprived ; excepting 
grains of new corn, or ears of wheat or bunches of grapes in their 
season. For it is not lawful to offer anything besides these at the 
altar, or oil for the holy lamp, and incense at the time of the Divine 
oblation. But let all other fruits be sent to the house of the Bishop, 
as first fruits to him and the presbyters.’ 


From this quotation it is plain how the corruptions 
guarded ‘against arose. The people offered alms and obla- 
tions for the service of the sanctuary, the use of the clergy, 
and for the poor, at the time of the Eucharist ; from these 


1 P, 40, note 32, 
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the material of the Eucharistic oblation was taken, consecrated, 
and distributed ; but there is no particle of evidence for, and 
abundant evidence against, the theory that these offerings 
were ever part of the Eucharistic oblation, properly so called, 
still less were consecrated. In view of our Lord’s institution 
such a practice, except as a gross abuse, would not have been 
possible. The information on this subject, as on the whole 
connection of the Eucharist with almsgiving, freewill offer- 
ings, and the love-feast, is most curious and interesting, but 
this is not the place to pursue it. Nor again have we space 
for a number of minor criticisms which every page of these 
lectures suggest. Meanwhile we claim to have shown abun- 
dant reason for believing (1) that the Christian ministry is an 
essential and primary element of the Christian Church. 

(2) That the primary functions of the ‘Bishop’ were 
spiritual, not secular, bearing upon the soul, not upon the body. 

(3) That the Eucharist was at no time regarded, except 
by a gross abuse possible like all other gross abuses,! as food 
for the body and this life, but as ‘the food of eternal life.’ 

On all these points we believe we may claim to have 
shown the groundlessness of all our Bampton Lecturer’s 
arguments to the contrary. 

As might be expected from what we already know of Mr. 
Hatch, he is no lover of ‘ sacerdotalism, and, like most ‘anti- 
sacerdotalists, he throws himself with great force upon the 
priesthood of the Christian people, as such, and the prevalence 
of the belief in this priesthood of the whole body in earlier 
ages. 


‘In earlier times there was a grander faith. For the kingdom of 
God was a kingdom of priests. Not only the four and twenty elders 
before the throne, but the innumerable souls of the sanctified... . 
were ‘kings and priests unto God.’ Only in that high sense was 
priesthocd predicable of Christian men. For the Shadow had 
passed : the Reality had come: the one High Priest of Christianity 
was Christ.’ 


It strikes us that theologians who use such language gene- 
rally use it in an exclusively negative sense: they believe the 
lay-priesthood as a negation of the ministerial priesthood, 
and no further. Having acted as a foil, it has served its 
purpose. It retires into the ‘darkness of not-being.’ For 
ourselves we can almost say that we can hardly believe it 
possible we should quarrel much with any one who really 


1 To Mr. Hatch abuses are generally survivals of earlier and (?) purer 
forms. Is this a safe assumption? 
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believed—positively—in this great truth. Let us endeavour 
to draw out its content in Scripture. 

Fallen man is under the Divine wrath : incapable of lifting 
himself: incapable of justification or sanctification : having no 
hope and without God in the world. In a world thus fallen, 
‘in the likeness of sinful flesh’ the Eternal Son offered the 
sacrifice of propitiation for the sins of man: the reality of this 
sacrifice depends on His being really man: as Man he is the 
eternal and sole High Priest, the eternal and sole sacrifice for 
the sins of men. This sacrifice of propitiation, with all the 
merits and grace of Christ’s Humanity, united with the God- 
head, is now made available for the fallen race. The baptized 
Christian becomes a member of Christ: in Christ he receives 
the forgiveness of sins and union with God: through Christ 
he receives the unction of the Holy Spirit and becomes His 
temple. Thus taken up into Christ he becomes of His Body ; 
he is one with Christ the eternal Priest and King. He too 
is now a king, he too a priest, in Christ having access to God, 
in Christ having the power to offer up spiritual sacrifices and 
intercessions for himself and others, infinite in power because 
efficient in and through Christ. Through Christ again he has 
pardon for sins on his repentance, and is fed with the Divine 
food of the Body and Blood of Christ. Into the royalty of 
the Christian we need not go. But this priesthood, when we 
look at it, we must notice to be not a ‘broad’ conception in 
our modern sense. It is essentially exclusive. The Christian 
is what he is because he is amongst those for whom the 
High Priest prayed when He excluded from his prayer ‘the 
world:’ out of the warmth and light of his Divine home 
in the Body of Christ, he looks out upon the race ‘lying in 
wickedness, unredeemed ‘aliens from the commonwealth of 
Israel,’ ‘children of wrath’ ‘without God and having no hope. 
He is a priest not by being a man, but by being a ‘new 
man,’ one of the race of the second Adam by spiritual and 
supernatural incorporation ; and all this wealth of divine and 
priestly prerogative is his by virtue of an external ceremony 
of baptism, through which alone he could obtain forgiveness, 
redemption, union in Christ, and all the prerogatives of his 
state. Here then is a conception inspiring indeed, but ‘ ex- 
clusive’ and tied to material conditions, at least as conceived 
of in the Bible. There is no hint given that such state is 
possible apart from the material incorporation of baptism. 
Within the ‘magic’ circle the Christian becomes a member 
of a supernatural society, instinct with supernatural life. 
Within the body, moreover, the whole has priestly power 
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over the parts. The ‘binding’ of the Church is the binding 
of heaven: that is to say, a divine efficacy, as in the natural 
Body of Christ so in the mystical, attaches to human acts: 
whether the binding is legislative on what is and is not per- 
missible, or judicial upon individuals. The excommunication 
of the Church is not a mere moral censure ; it is a thrusting 
out from the kingdom of light, a ‘handing over to Satan,’ the 
ruler of the darkness of this world, in virtue of the Church’s 
duty ‘to judge those within.’ 

That this is, in some of its implications, the doctrine of 
the ‘lay priesthood, individual and collective, the priesthood 
of the Christian as such—a doctrine exclusive, sacramental, 
supernatural— no student of S. Paul or S. John can doubt. 
Does Mr. Hatch believe in this supernatural priesthood of 
the regenerate in the Body of the Great High Priest Christ ? 
If he does, we are heartily thankful. If he does not—and 
his doctrine of the non-essentialness of the Church, before 
considered, almost excludes it '—there is no good discussing 
the ministerial priesthood, for that is confessedly based upon 
and hedged in by the general priesthood. For ourselves we 
never found one who denied the special priesthood who did 
not really disbelieve the general, in that exclusive sense in 
which Scripture states it in words which, if language means 
anything, are unmistakable. So far from the ‘lay priest- 
hood’ excluding the ministerial, it seems only to involve it. 
The old covenant was an external covenant with an external 
and material priesthood; but the priesthood was general 
within the covenant as well as special : ‘ Ye shall be to me a 
kingdom of priests, an holy nation’ (Exod. xix. 6). The 
general priesthood did not then exclude the ministerial. 
The priesthood of the Christian Church in Christ is a great 
reality: internal, spiritual, vital; ‘the body is of Christ.’ 
Speaking of this priesthood S. Peter quotes, and S. John 
refers to, the words of Exodus as fulfilled in Christ (1 S. Peter 
ii. 9, Rev. i. 6). But why should the general priesthood here 
interfere more than before with the ministerial priesthood ? 
The priesthood is of the whole body; but why should not 
this function of the whole body be exercised by a particular 
limb, as in the natural body, or under the old covenant? 
There is clearly no contradiction, such as men are fond of 
assuming, between the general and special priesthood. The 


1 Mr. Hatch has a peroration on pp. 109, 110, which, if we may trans- 
late it into somewhat unsympathetic prose, seems to us to mean simply 
that the early Church believed in supernatural presences in the Christian 
Body, and Mr. Hatch does not. 
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relation of the two may be clearly seen in reference to the 
Eucharist. The oblation of the Eucharist is not the sacrifice 
of the priesthood; it is the sacrifice of the Church. *We 
offer,’ ‘we present,’ is the language of the liturgies; the 
Church offers the sacrifice, but the priest is the organ of the 
oblation, and the Church can no more offer through any other 
organ than the natural man can hear with the eye. Again, 
the consecration is the act of the whole Church. ‘The cup we 
bless,’ S. Paul says: but the Church’s lips, so to speak, in the 
act of consecration are the priest. Into the relation of the 
Church to the priest in the disciplinary functions of the body 
we do not here propose to enter. But we assert that the 
existence of a ministerial priesthood becomes simply a ques- 
tion of evidence as to fact. Is there then a ‘sacerdotal’ organ 
of the body in the New Testament? We are premising that 
sacerdotal powers inhere in the Body of Christ. We are pre- 
mising that Sacraments have efficacy ; that the ‘ binding’ of 
the Church does carry with it the ‘ binding’ of heaven, z.e. that 
human acts have a divine and supernatural efficacy ; that the 
excommunication of the Church is not mere moral reproof, 
but a real thrusting out of the kingdom of light, a ‘handing 
over to Satan’ in soul if not in body. This we suppose Mr. 
Hatch will grant to be the belief of the Bible and the early 
Church. The only question is whether these supernatural 
powers are exercised by an ‘organic’ ministry divinely ap- 
pointed and commissioned. The evidence of the Bible, apart 
from history, seems clearly in favour of an affirmative answer. 
If our Lord said to the whole Christian people ‘ Whatsoever 
ye shall bind on earth, &c., He said it first to S. Peter in 
particular, and He gave a special ministerial commission 
to the twelve Apostles, ‘Whose sins ye remit, they are re- 
mitted,’ &c. 

S. Paul clearly conceives that spiritual gifts are entrusted 
to his administration. He speaks of ministerial grace as being 
imparted ‘by the laying on of: his hands,’ and ‘by prophecy, 
with the laying on of the hands of the presbytery.’ The 
same result comes of an examination of the Acts of the 
Apostles. The ‘seven’ cannot confer the gift of the Holy 
Ghost, though they can baptize. Only to the laying on of 
apostolic hands is this gift attached. This is sacerdotalism 
of the special kind. The presence of this special ministerial 
priesthood, z.e. the conveyance of spiritual graces and gifts 
only through a specially ordained and commissioned human 
ministry—the dependence of one man on ‘another for spiritual 
gifts in the Body of Christ—cannot be denied in Holy Scrip- 
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ture. The ministry is not specifically called a igpateia ; but, 
for the matter of that, outside the Epistle to the Hebrews 
Christ is not called a ‘epevs, neither in S. Paul’s Epistles, 
nor in S. John, nor in S. Peter: the term was still con- 
fined to the slayers of carnal victims. But the question is 
not about aterm. The question is whether the New Testa- 
ment gives any justification to the assertion that the Christians 
were independent of ‘ordained ministers’ in the acquisition 
and use of spiritual gifts and Church graces: and the answer 
must be in the negative. 

Two circumstances may be regarded as modifying the 
prominence of the ministerial office in apostolic days. The 
first is the presence of miraculous spiritual gifts. ‘Prophecy’ 
was a form of inspired teaching ; ‘speaking with tongues’ was 
a form of ecstatic spiritual utterance ; ‘interpretation’ was a 
supernatural power of translating these in themselves unin- 
telligible utterances into the realm of ordinary thought and 
language. These special and temporary gifts may have 
tended to overshadow the ordained ministry, in some of its 
aspects, in the Christian assembly. But these gifts of speak- 
ing with tongues and prophesying were in themselves the 
outcome, according to the Acts of the Apostles, of the gift 
of the Holy Ghost, and the gift of the Holy Ghost was de- 
pendent upon the laying on of apostolic hands. ‘God hath 
set some in His Church; first apostles,’ and their ministry 
was perpetuated. In the Pastoral Epistles we hear nothing 
of ‘spiritual gifts, but a great deal of the ordinary apostolic 
ministry. Nor in S. Paul’s earlier epistles can it be said that 
any inward gift would supersede the outward vocation and 
commission on which ‘the ministry of Christ,’ ‘ the stewardship 
of mysteries,’ ‘the ministry of reconciliation, depended. 

The other circumstance which may at all times be re- 
garded as modifying and circumscribing the action of a 
special ministry is the general recognition, in fact as well as 
in word, of the priesthood of all Christian people. In an 
evil sense ‘sacerdotalism’ is generally the result of the unspi- 
rituality of the laity. Wherever the full consciousness of spi- 
ritual privileges is present in the heart of the body of laymen, 
there some special forms of ‘sacerdotal’ exclusiveness are 
obviated. The priest is not superior to the people in know- 
ledge of divine things ; preaching is much less needed. The 
layman would more often be the spiritual guide ; the sanctity 
of a disciplined life is as much the characteristic of the people 
as of their minister; and all this in no way obviates the 


existence of the priesthood as the organ of the Church’s 
FF2 
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sacerdotal life. If the arrogance of a caste has contributed 
to the evils of ‘sacerdotal exclusiveness, the unspirituality of 
the bulk of the laity and their abrogation of their own priest- 
liness have had more to do with it. 

As we emerge into the sub-Apostolic age, the ‘ministry’ 
assumes immense prominence. There was no doubt a wide- 
spread tendency to disorganization and disintegration, the 
result of which was to emphasize the Divine authority of 
order and subordination in the Church. The prerogatives of 
the ministry are presented rather from the side of order than 
of ‘sacerdotal grace :’ but this ‘order’ is by no means a matter 
of expediency; it is as absolute as any part of the Divine 
economy. The authority of a magistrate in the State may 
be matter of expediency, and order may be equivalent to 
expediency here, because the State itself belongs to the 
secular, the transitory. But, prior to all distinctions within 
the body, the Church is a supernatural society, full of a super- 
natural life. Take up ‘order’ into the sphere of these super- 
natural relations, and it itself gains a new significance ; it 
expresses the Divine will of the subordination of one man to 
another in the sphere not of human convenience, which is 
subject to man’s alterations, but in the sphere of Divine grace 
given only according to God’s appointment. 

We listen to S. Clement. ‘Order’ covers a broad space 
in him. It ranges from the utilitarian subordination of 
soldiers to their officers, ‘so that all are not prefects, but each 
man in his own rank executeth the order given by the king 
and governors, to the differentiation of functions in the 
human body, ‘ wherein,’ he says, ‘lies utility, not meaning by 
any means ‘expedience,’ or that the bodily functions are in- 
terchangeable, so that the foot could do the eye’s work at a 
push. And ‘order’ stops not here; it passes up into the 
sphere of the Divine life. ‘Jesus Christ was sent forth from 
God. Christ is from God, and the Apostles from Christ. 
Both came of the will of God in the appointed order: and 
in accordance with the same order, in the fulfilment of pro- 
phecy (Is. lx. 7), the Apostles before they died appointed 
others, ‘bishops and deacons of those who should believe’ 
(1 Clem. 37, 38, 42). When, therefore S. Clement speaks as 
he does of the Christian oblations as made in accordance 
with a divine institution of order ; when he says— 


‘Forasmuch as these things are manifest... we ought to do 
all things in order, as many as the Master commanded us to perform 
at their appointed seasons. Now the offerings and ministrations 
(liturgies) He commanded to be performed with care. . . not in 
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disorder, but at fixed times and seasons. Where and dy whom... 
He Himself fixed by His supreme will. . . . They, therefore, that 
make their offerings at the appointed seasons are acceptable and 
blessed, for while they follow the institutions of the Master they 
cannot go wrong. For unto the high priest his proper services 
(liturgies) have been assigned, and to the priests their office is ap- 
pointed, and upon the levites their proper ministrations (diaconies) 
are laid. The layman is bound by the layman’s ordinances. Let 
each of you, brethren, in his own order make his eucharist ! unto 
God, not transgressing the appointed rule of his service (liturgy). 
Not in every place are the continual daily sacrifices (etc., ze. of the 
Jews) offered, but in Jerusalem alone. . .. Ye see, brethren, in 
proportion as greater heritage hath been vouchsafed to us, so much 
the more are we exposed to danger.’ ? 


—when S. Clement speaks thus of Christian ‘order,’ we 
need ever to remember that it was in accordance with the 
principle of ‘order’ that Christ came forth from God: in 
accordance with order that Christ commissioned his Apostles 
to carry on His own work when He breathed on them and said 
‘Receive ye the Holy Ghost,’ and we shall not be liable to 
confuse order with expedience or to imagine that the Divine 
‘order’ in which Christ has willed the organic body of the 
Church to exercise its functions before God is anything 
different from a bestowal of ministerial grace and power on 
special individuals. 

The same is true of S. Ignatius. It is obedience, unity, sub- 
ordination, he is insisting on ; but to this principle of subor- 
dination he gives the very highest sanction: that man can 
hardly be unsacerdotal to whom a ministry of bishop, priests, 
and deacons is as absolutely essential and divine as it is to 
this saint. ‘A man must look to the bishop as to the Lord,’ 
‘submitting to the bishop and presbytery with undivided 
heart, breaking one Bread, which is the medicine of immor- 
tality, the antidote preserving from death.’* ‘ He submits to 
the bishop as to the grace of God, or to the presbytery 
as to the law of Jesus Christ.’* ‘The bishop presides in the 
place of God, and the presbyters in the place of the Apostles.’ 
“As the Lord did nothing without the Father, being one 
with Him, either by Himself or by His Apostles, so do ye 
do nothing without the bishop and the presbyters.’ Apart 
from bishops, presbyters, and deacons, ‘we may not speak 
of a Church’ [ée«Anolia od xadeitac®]. ‘ Study to use one 


1 Lightfoot, ‘ give thanks ;’ but edyapioreiv in this context must surely 
mean more. 

2 Cap. 40 (Lightfoot’s translation). 

8 Ad Ephes. vi. 20. 4 Ad Magn. ii. 5 Ad Trail. 3. 
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eucharist ; for there is one flesh of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
one cup for the unity of His Blood, one altar, as there is one 
bishop, with the presbyters and deacons.’' ‘Do nothing 
apart from the bishop of what has reference to the Church: 
let that be esteemed a valid eucharist which is (celebrated) 
under the bishop or his delegate ; where the bishop appears 
there let the people be, as where Christ is, there is the 
Catholic Church. It is not lawful to baptize or to make a 
love-feast apart from the bishop: whatever he approves is 
pleasing to God, that whatever is done may be secure and 
valid. . . . He who honours the bishop is held in honour by 
God ; he who does anything without the bishop’s knowledge 
serves the devil.’ 

We have quoted thus at length to bring out into pro- 
minence how entirely to S. Ignatius the sphere of divine 
grace, power, and favour is identified with the sphere of 
ministerial action. The ministry is of the essence of the 
covenant. To do without it is to do without the Divine 
presence. True, this is all emphasized on the side of order, 
not of ministerial grace: but the obligation of order, subor- 
dination, is so paramount, so divine, that it leaves room for no 
further considerations. Christ’s relation to His Father was a 
relation of Nature, of ‘indelible character’ ; but to S. Ignatius. 
it presents itself as an instance of subordination. We cannot 
then admit that because the Saint is emphasizing ministerial 
authority, he is denying ministerial grace ; we cannot admit 
that because he calls a Eucharist not under episcopal com- 
mission ‘invalid’ or ‘insecure, he can be taken to deny the 
necessity of ordination as a qualification for consecrating the 
Eucharist. The exact question is not raised, but is there any 
reason to believe that to S. Ignatius the ‘commission’ would 
not have at least involved the ‘laying on of hands’? 

For is there evidence of any period in the Church’s life when 
a layman would have been held to have the power to consecrate 
the Eucharist or to lay on hands,or when any one would have 
been reckoned asa presbyter without the ordination by laying 
on of episcopal hands? Does Mr. Hatch produce any such 
evidence on these three points? We set aside the question 
of preaching, because the restriction of preaching to the clergy 
is a matter of order in the modern sense of expediency. The 
clergy have no exclusive grace for preaching; their special 
qualification, where it exists, comes from experience, position, 
Spirituality, but the Church could allow laymen to preach to- 
morrow without asserting any new principle. We do not, 

1 Ad Philad. iv. 
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moreover, discuss the limitation of baptizing to the clergy, 
because this limitation has been at any rate in later days 
removed in cases of emergency ; but is there any evidence of 
a layman being allowed to have the power of consecrating, 
even in an emergency? Mr. Hatch cites S. Ignatius, as above, 
as implying that ‘the celebration of the Eucharist without 
the presence of a Church officer was not of itself invalid.’ 
To such a contention we have already replied. The Eucha- 
rists celebrated without episcopal connivance might well have 
been celebrated by presbyters ; there is no evidence they were 
celebrated by laymen. There is no evidence as to S. Ignatius’ 
attitude towards a lay claim to consecrate the Eucharist. 
He is talking not about a lay Eucharist, but a schismatical 
Eucharist, and to such, by whomsoever celebrated, he denies 
that ‘validity’ which is the very atmosphere of covenant 
with God ; anything unepiscopal is the service of the devil, 
according to S. Ignatius’s ‘ mild remonstrance.’ Is any reverent 
man prepared on such evidence, where S. Ignatius’s mind is 
occupied by a different problem, to assert that he holds the 
validity of lay consecration?! Of laying on of hands by a 
layman no evidence is even suggested, but some evidence 
is alleged that no consecration beyond appointment by the 
congregation was required for the clergy. A good deal of 
evidence it is surely reasonable to require in proof of such a 
proposition. Whether we look to the Acts or the Pastoral 
Epistles, consecration by laying on of hands is the method of 
appointment to ecclesiastical office. Further down in Church 
history this same fact presents itself to us. It is exceedingly 
unlikely that it should have fallen into desuetude in the 
interval, finding it, as we do, so ingrained into the Church 
doctrine of succession in very early times. We say, then, 
we should require a good deal of evidence of a departure 
from what was, if the Acts of the Apostles be a trustworthy 
document, the Apostolic practice. Now what evidence is pro- 
duced ? 

I. The supposed silence of the Apostolical Constitution 
as to imposition of hands in its account of the ordination of 
a bishop. This account is at least, as Mr. Hatch will admit, 
thoroughly in accordance with sacerdotal conceptions. 


‘Silence being made, let one of the principal bishops, with two 
others, stand near the altar, . .. and the deacons, holding the 


! Mr. Hatch has some remarks (p. 169) on the imaginary permission 
of consecration by deacons. His inference (note 12) is very large. On 
the subject see Hefele, i. 427 (English Trans.). 
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Divine Gospels open upon the head of him who is being ordained, 
let them say to God: “O Lord God, . . . who hast foreordained 
priests from the beginning for the presidency of Thy people, .. . 
grant to this Thy servant that he may . . . feed Thy flock and dis- 
charge the office of an high priest to Thee,. . . that he may appease 
Thee and gather together the number of those that are being saved 

. } grant to him the fellowship of Thy Holy Spirit, that he may 
have power to remit sins according to Thy commandment .. .; to 
offer to Thee a pure and unbloody sacrifice which by Thy Church 
Thou hast appointed as the mystery of the New Covenant.” And 
after the prayer let one of the bishops elevate the sacrifice upon the 
hands of him that has been ordained, &c., &c.! 


Here we have, according to Mr. Hatch, ‘the earliest form of 
what in later times would have been called the ritual of ordi- 
nation or consecration’ (p. 129). He quotes it, apparently, as 
something unsacerdotal. That Mr. Hatch thinks it a very early 
rite we are heartily glad ; but if it is not thoroughly sacerdotal 
we do not know what sacerdotalism means, and we desire 
none of it. The rite is undoubtedly intended to be a sacra- 
ment conferring grace of orders: the person ‘ being ordained ’ 
at the beginning is ‘ordained’ at the end ; and the powers 
which ordination gives are described in the prayer for their 
bestowal. The only question that can arise here, then, is 
about the ‘matter of the Sacrament.’ Is it the imposition of 
the book upon the head, instead of the familiar laying on of 
hands? The rite would stand strangely apart from all the 
current of Church practice and theology if it ignored the 
laying on of hands. It is required in the parallel rite for 
the ordination of the presbyter (viii. 16). The general tone 
of the Constitutions may be judged from a quotation which 
Mr. Hatch, bearing witness against himself, gives us (p. 137), 
which asserts that ‘the right to perform priestly acts is given 
through the laying on of the hands of the bishop. Such 
facts and considerations should make us look closely at the 
language we have quoted, and what appears? ‘ The deacons 
are to lay open the Gospels upon the head of him who zs 
being ordained’ (xetporovovpévov), 2.€. ‘upon whom hands are 
being laid;’ this use of the Gospels accompanying the im- 
position of hands here, as in the Canon of the Council of 
Carthage and in the account of the rite which S. Chrysostom 
gives us.” 

The fact is, yevporoveiv, in the Greek of the fourth century 
at least, had come to mean ‘to lay hands upon’ in ordination. 
It would involve, without further specification, the manual 


1 Apost. Constit. viii. 4-5. * See Bingham, II. xi. 8. 
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act. ‘This, S. Chrysostom says,’ ‘is the yespotovia: the 
hand of the man is laid upon the other ; but all the power is 
of God, and His hand it is which touches the head of him 
who is ordained.’ In a passage of Jerome, referred to by Mr. 
Hatch (p. 132), the Greek yespotovia is interpreted in the 
Latin ‘extensio digitorum,’ and explained ‘ordinatio cleri- 
corum.’ If, then, the word ye:porovety means not only to 
ordain, but to ordain by a particular manual act,” the diffi- 
culty vanishes. The practice of the Constitutions does not 
run counter to its theory, as Mr. Hatch has quoted it to us, 
and to the general tradition of the Church. 

II. But Mr. Hatch urges that S. Cyprian does not men- 
tion the rite in his enumeration ‘of the elements which had 
combined to make the election of Cornelius valid.’ For the 
very reason that no one doubted its presence. Cornelius had 
undoubtedly been ordained: the question was, whether he 
had been canonically ordained.’ 

In four or five passages, Leo the Great, in his letters, 
specifies the conditions of canonical consecration. He never 
specifies the laying on of hands, but always conditions 
similar to those mentioned by S. Cyprian, Was this because 
he thought laying on of hands immaterial? .We presume 
Mr. Hatch himself would not say this of S. Leo. But the 
laying on of hands, though it constituted ordination, did not 
constitute a canonical ordination. S. Cyprian’s object is not 
to show that Cornelius had been consecrated by laying on of 
hands, which nobody doubted, but that his consecration had 
the canonical conditions accompanying it, ze. that the see 
was vacant, and that he was duly elected to it. We cannot 
but feel that Mr. Hatch must have read Church history with 
a view to discover any abnormal and uncatholic elements, or 
he would not need to have pointed out to him the distinction 
between consecration and canonical consecration. 

III. Mr. Hatch instances S. Jerome’s account of the mode 
of nominating Alexandrian bishops, where nothing is said of 


1S. Chrys. ix Acta Apostol. Hom. xiv., Migne, vol. ix. p. 116. S. 
Chrysostom is accounting for the author of the Acts saying simply é¢xetpo- 
tom@noav without specifying ow; so the passage is especially to our 
purpose. 

? yetporovia was confused with yetpobeaia (see Suicer 2% voc.), about 
which word Mr. Hatch makes a gross mistake, p. 132, note 48 : yetpodecia, 
in the passage quoted, is not Arayer, but the benediction of the people 
by the stretching out of the hands. 

8 Just before the passage quoted, however, occur the words, ‘ factus 
est episcopus a plurimis collegis nostris qui tunc in Roma aderant.’ 

4 See Zp. x. 4, 6, xiii. 3, xiv. 5, clxvii. 1. 
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any consecration. This we will deal with when we speak of 
the relation of bishops to priests. Whatever S. Jerome 
means, he does not mean that the Alexandrian prelates 
received zo consecration by laying on of hands, but only that 
they, being once ordained priests, required no new consecra- 
tion to the episcopate, because they received no new orders. 
This is the most he means. Even if he means this, ‘and if it 
were true, it would not bear upon the subject of ordination, 
but only of the relation of the episcopate to the presbyterate. 

We maintain, then, that Mr. Hatch has shown us no single 
instance ' of a layman being recognized as having the power 
of offering the Eucharist, or laying on consecrating hands, or 
of any one being regarded as a priest except by this outward 
consecration, 

But, Mr. Hatch will tell us, there was no sacerdotalism of 
conception in these early ages. They did not think of their 
Church officers as possessed of special powers or ministerial 
grace; ‘the conception of ordination was that simply of 
appointment and admission to office. Where, we ask? Mr. 
Hatch quotes S. Augustine as if he held no sacerdotal view of 
ordination ; if not, we do not know what the quotation (p. 132) 
means. But no serious person can deny that S. Augustine held 
ordination to confer sacerdotal grace. He quotes S. Jerome as 
if he held that an outward form of ordination was a matter of 
mere expediency ; whereas what S. Jerome says is, that if 
the words without the imposition of hands had been the 
‘outward part’ of the Sacrament, the grace would have been 
capable of being conferred without the person’s knowledge. 
Again, no reasonable man could quote S. Jerome as an un- 
sacerdotal theologian.? 

Sacerdotalism, ze. the belief in certain individuals or- 
dained in a certain way being the exclusive instrument, in the 
Divine covenant, of sacramental graces, is generally held to 
have been the constant belief of the Church from the age of 
Cyprian at least. Bishop Lightfoot, in his Essay on the 
Christian Ministry, tells us that, ‘as Cyprian crowned the 
edifice of episcopal power, so he was the first to put forward 
without relief or disguise these sacerdotal assumptions ; and 
so uncompromising was the tone in which he asserted them, 
that nothing was left to his successors but to enforce his 
principles and reiterate his language.* But sacerdotalism 
‘was current language in the churches amongst which Tertul- 


1 We omit here the passage in Tertullian, to be considered below. 
* See also some remarks, further on, on S. Jerome. 
* P, 257, Commentary on the Epistle to Philippians. 
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lian moved’ (p. 254), and he ‘ asserts direct sacerdotal claims 
on behalf of the Christian ministry.’ The anti-sacerdotalist 
will find, we take it, little to comfort him in the literature of 
the third century. But what ground is there for the assertion 
that the second-century Christian was unsacerdotal ? 

Mr. Hatch urges, first (p. 126), that the early words in use 
to express the ordination of Christian ministers' connote only 
simple appointment and accession of rank; they are in use 
to express appointment to civil office ; the method of appoint- 
ment in both cases was the same; it is therefore natural to 
believe that the same ideas attached to appointments to civil 
and ecclesiastical offices. 

*ExxAnola was a word in common use to express a civil 
assembly. Does its use for the Christian Church imply an 
absence of any special supernatural associations in the latter 
case? Bamrifew was a common word for dipping in water ; 
does its use for ‘baptism’ imply an absence of belief in a 
regenerating grace accompanying it? If these two questions 
must be answered in the negative, the first part of Mr. Hatch’s 
contention does not apply. As regards the method of ap- 
pointment being the same, we have already emphasized the uni- 
versality of the ‘laying on of hands;’ but Mr. Hatch (p. 132) 
instances the ‘ Apostolical Constitutions’ as illustrating his 
meaning, and the author of the Apostolical Constitutions did, 
as we have seen, believe a great deal of sacerdotal grace to 
accompany ordination. This is at least implied in the prayer 
quoted above. 

But Mr. Hatch argues further that the writers of the first 
two centuries could not believe in exceptional power attached 
to ecclesiastical status, because they are silent about it (p. 133). 
As regards Scripture, Mr. Hatch condescends only to argue 
in a footnote on one passage of Scripture. We have argued 
above at somewhat greater length. As regards the sub-apo- 
stolic Fathers, we have also argued that their belief in the 
authority of Divine order is equivalent to a belief in special 
graces attaching to special offices. At least you could not 
obtain those graces except through a direct relation to the 
apostolic ministry. As regards Justin Martyr, the conditions 
of his apologetic work towards the heathen make his silence 
about the nature of the Christian ‘presiding officer’ most 
natural. As to his doctrine of the universal Christian priest- 
hood,” we have already argued that that, so far from being 


' Ordino, constituo, yeporoveiv, etc. yeperibecia is however used. 
—Euseb. vi. 43. 
? It is worth quoting the following passage about the general Christian 
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in antagonism to, is the very basis of, the ministerial priest- 
hood. As for Irenzus, his silence about the priesthood! is 
no more remarkable than that of a modern Catholic writer 
against Agnosticism or Unitarianism would be. Moreover, 
he at least asserts a doctrine of the Eucharistic altar? and 
sacrifice hard to dissociate from a ministerial priesthood. If 
he speaks of the sacrifices of the New Covenant as offered ‘in 
the Church,’ he speaks of those of the Old Covenant as offered 
‘in populo ;’ if the oblation is that of the whole Church, the 
instrument of its consecration is the ‘invocation of God,’ of 
which the minister must be the mouthpiece. Where, we ask, 
has the doctrine of the sacrificial character of Christian worship 
ever been held without its correlative in the Christian priest- 
hood ? 

Mr. Hatch also draws arguments against the existence of 
the conception of sacerdotal powers in the Christian minister 
from ‘the facility with which ordinations were made and un- 
made.’ Not till S. Augustine, he says, do we get a doctrine 
of the inalienability of the grace of ordination (p. 133). But 
even after S. Augustine’s time apparently this idea is not 
prevalent. The Fathers of the Council of Chalcedon, and of 
the Council of Tours in 461, thought they could obliterate 
ordination. Therefore they did not believe that ordination 
conveyed grace: for grace could not be supposed to come 


priesthood :—‘ Just as the Joshua (is) called by the prophet a priest. . . 
so we who through the name of Jesus have believed as one man in God 
the Maker of all, have been stripped, through the name of His First- 
begotten Son, of the filthy garments of our sins; and being set on fire 
by the word of his calling are the genuine high-priestly race of God, as 
God beareth witness Himself, saying that “in every place amongst the 
Gentiles men are offering sacrifices acceptable to Him and pure” (Mal. 
i. 11), and God receives from no man sacrifices, except through His priests, 
So then of all the sacrifices through His name, which Jesus the Christ 
delivered to be made, that is (the sacrifices) at the Eucharists of the Bread 
and of the Cup which in every place of the earth are made by the 
Christians, God by anticipation beareth witness that they are acceptable 
to him.’ (Justin Martyr, Dial. cum Tryph. cc. 116,117.) Is this doctrine 
suggestive of a priestly ministry as the organ of the Church’s sacer- 
dotalism or not? 

' Extract one line (iv. 8, 2), and, in spite of all he says of Christ’s 
person, he is silent about 477s priesthood. Surely too we may learn some- 
thing of the office and function of the priest in the catholic consecration 
of the Eucharist in Irenzus’ day from the blasphemous parody of the 
Valentinian Marcus, who ‘pretending to perform the Eucharistic bene- 
diction upon cups of mingled wine, and uttering a long form of invoca- 
tion, made them appear purple and red-coloured, that “supernal Grace” 
might be thought to infuse her own blood into the cup through his in- 
vocation’ [i. 13, 2]. 

2 Lib. iv. 18, 6, and 5. 
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into a person and leave him at the bidding of ecclesiastical 
authorities. To meet this difficulty later theologians have 
coined a distinction between ‘sacramental’ and ‘canonical’ 
validity, but it had no existence in early days. Does not Mr. 
Hatch’s argument prove a little too much? The Fathers of 
the Council of Chalcedon had no idea of ordination conveying 
grace! ‘Had they this idea, they could not have declared 
ordinations invalid for breaches of discipline in their ad- 
ministration. But S. Leo was a contemporary of the Council 
of Chalcedon ; he presided there by his representatives. He 
says in a place already referred to,' ‘No reason can permit 
that persons who have had neither clerical election, nor lay 
acceptance, nor provincial recognition, should be reckoned as 
bishops.’ Such (their actual ‘consecration’ is, of course, im- 
plied) are not to be allowed the episcopal ‘honour’ which 
was never conveyed to them. They are pseudo-episcopi. 
From such language we should argue that Leo the Great 
believed no grace of orders to follow from the ‘laying on of 
hands’ except in accordance with ecclesiastical arrangement. 
But he goes on to indicate that where such men performed 
ordinations under the auspices of canonical bishops, this 
ordination can be held valid—fotest rata haberi.: What is our 
conclusion? Either S. Leo thought a man who was no bishop 
(and perhaps no priest) could ordain, or else he drew a dis- 
tinction between ‘canonical’ and ‘sacramental’ effects of 
consecration and ordination, and held that while the sacra- 
mental grace and power to ordain depended on consecration 
and was indelible, power to ‘ officiate’ depended on Church 
order and was subject to Church arrangements. Is the first 
alternative conceivable? Obviously not. Then the distinc- 
tion between sacramental and canonical validity of ordinations 
and the doctrine of the indelibility of orders was not a 
peculiarity of S. Augustine’s, but a Church doctrine, held 
implicitly,’ if not explicitly, in the fourth and fifth centuries. 
How fully the Church generally recognized the distinction is 
shown in their treatment of Donatist orders as sacramentally 
valid, though invalid canonically in the method of their 
conferment.’ 

But we have still to deal with our author's argument 

1 Ep. Ixvin. I. ° 

2 This is all that Hefele means (quoted by Mr. Hatch, p.135). That 
the early Church held the inalienability of ordination grace is shown by 
the facts that (a) no unordained person might minister; but that (8) a 
degraded presbyter on his reinstatement was never reordained. 


3 We have quoted enough from S. Clement clearly to indicate that Mr. 
Hatch’s deduction from him (p. 117) is utterly unfounded. 
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derived from Montanism and Tertullian. We confess that 
the evidence of Montanism bears, to our mind, very much 
more in a sacerdotal direction than the opposite. To Dr. 
Newman it is even ‘a remarkable anticipation or presage’ of 
medizval developments.' For first of all,so far as Montanism 
was ‘a reaction’ or ‘protest’ against ‘official rule,’ it is a 
witness to the condition of the Church in the dark period of 
the middle of the second century. ‘According to the or- 
dinary Church principles,’ says Neander,? ‘it was held that 
the Old Testament priesthood had been transferred to the 
Church.’ ‘ According to the view of the Church (p. 211), the 
bishops, as the successors of the Apostles and the inheritors 
of their spiritual power, were regarded as the sole organs for 
diffusing among its members the influence of the Spirit.’ 
This is fully borne out by the literature of Montanism. Ter- 
tullian takes Montanism as representing a protest of the 
‘ecclesia spiritus’ against the ‘ecclesia episcoporum’: of a 
spiritual priesthood against an ‘official’? He claims of ‘ the 
apostolic man,’ z.e. the bishop, ‘that he should show prophetic 
evidence if he would vindicate to himself the power of re- 
mitting [mortal] sins.’ But if so the sacerdotal spirit was not 
alien to the Church of 150-200 A.D.; the protestants against 
it were the ‘alien’ body. 

These protestants represent to Mr. Hatch an attempt to 
recur to the older temper of the Church (p. 123) :— 


‘The evidence of Montanism strongly confirms the inferences 
which are drawn from other evidence, that Church officers were 
originally regarded as existing for the good government of the com- 
munity and for the general management of its affairs. . . that the func- 
tions which the officers performed were such as, apart from the question 
of order, might be performed by any member of the community.’ 


We fail to see why Montanism of the second century proves 
this more than Waldensianism in the Middle Ages. Mon- 
tanism, too, specially represents the spirit of innovation. 
They claimed to inaugurate a new era, the era of the Spirit. 
The Church of the Gospel was a transitional epoch from the 
childhood under the law and the prophets to the manhood 
of the Church under the new Montanist outpouring of the 
Holy Ghost. This novelty of the age of the Paraclete con- 
cerned especially matters of discipline: ‘the rule of faith 
being permanent and irreformable, the succeeding points of 

1 Development of Christian Doctrine, 1st edition, pp. 350-1. 

2 Church Hist. ii. 213, Bohn’s Translation. 

3 De Pudicitia, cap. xxi. 

4 De Virg. Veland. cap.i. See Neander, p. 209. 
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discipline . . . admit the novelty of correction.’ Do not then 
let us have Montanism quoted as an ineffectual reaching back 
after the ancient conditions of discipline, for historically it 
was the opposite. 

And was Montanism anti-sacerdotalist ? Its main cha- 
racteristic was a ‘ one-sided supernaturalism ;’ it believed in 
supernatural knowledge and supernatural powers being com- 
municated to men, only this knowledge and these powers 
depended not on official consecration but on prophetical illu- 
mination. 


‘You will say ' “The Church has the power of forgiving sins ; ” 
this I acknowledge and adjudge more than you, I who have the 
Paraclete Himself in the persons of the new prophets, saying— 
“The Church has the power to forgive sins, but I will not do it 
lest they commit others withal.” . . . But now what has this (power) 
to do with the Church, and your Church indeed, psychic as it is? 
For in accordance with the person of Peter, it is to spz7##wa/men that 
this power will appertain, whether to apostle or prophet. For the 
Church itself is properly and principally the Spirit Himself, in whom 
is the Trinity of the One Divinity, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. He 
gathers together that Church which the Lord has made to consist in 
three. And thus from that time forward every member who may 
have combined into this faith is accounted a “ Church” from the 
Author and Consecrator. And accordingly “the Church” will for- 
give sins; but it will be the Church of the Spirit by means of a 
spiritual man, not the Church which consists of a number of bishops. 
For the right and arbitrament is the Lord’s, not the servant’s ; God’s 
Himself, not the priest’s.’ 


Tertullian, then, does not even here deny the reality of 
special powers attached to individuals, only the basis of such 
special powers is changed. Tertullian shows clearly then that 
Montanism and its denials of ministerial powers were unor- 
thodox, and appear in an atmosphere which would suggest 
they were innovations. With the other aspects of Montanism, 
its wild and Phrygian visionariness, its spiritualistic commu- 
nications, its anticipations of Novatianism in discipline, its 
intense insistence upon asceticism, ‘the preaching of a higher 
morality, ? as Mr. Hatch calls it, ‘for laity as well as clergy,’ 
we need not here deal; we have said enough to indicate that 
the rationalist of modern days will not find much consolation 
in Montanism. 

And Tertullian is half a great Church teacher and half a 
Montanist. From the faith he never swerved, but about 

1 De Pudic. xxi. 

2 Hatch, p. 120. Montanism ‘ completed the system of morals by new 
precepts which had particular reference to the ascetical life.’ (Neander.) 
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199 A.D. he lapsed into alliance with the Montanist aberra- 
tions. Mr. Hatch strangely overlooks this change. ‘So far 
from disfavouring Catholicity, he was its chief living preacher :’ 
but not after his lapse. Montanism was a condemned thing 
at Rome. The Bishop of Rome had been near upon accept- 
ing the Asiatic Montanists: all the more that they were 
condemned by the Asiattc Churches with whom he was in 
controversy on the Easter question. Tertullian says he had 
accepted them,' but a confessor, Praxeas, arrived, and ‘ com- 
pelled him to recall the pacific letter and to desist from acknow- 
ledging the said gifts. By this Praxeas did a twofold service 
for the devil at Rome ; he drove away prophecy and he brought 
in heresy; he put to flight the Paraclete, and he cruci- 
fied the Father.’? ‘We withdrew from the carnally-minded 
(psychic) on our acknowledgment of the Paraclete :’ z.e. Mon- 
tanism was excommunicated, and Tertullian with the rest. 
The Montanists in Africa were afterwards known as ‘ Tertul- 
lianists.’ After 200 A.D., then, Tertullian is in opposition, as 
his writings show well enough, to the Church of fact and 
history. 

Tertullian’s aspect towards the priesthood is thus twofold. 
There is the attitude of the orthodox Church teacher, repre- 
senting the ordinary Church view of his time. In accordance 
with this he writes in the De Prescriptionibus that one mark 
by which heretics are distinguished from the Church is their 
neglect of sacerdotal distinctions :— 


‘Their*® ordinations are heedless, capricious, changeable. At 
one time they put novices in office ; at another men involved in 
secular employment ; at another men who have apostatized from us 

. . And so it comes about that one man is a bishop with them to- 
day, another to-morrow ; to-day a man is a deacon, and to-morrow 
a reader ; to-day a presbyter, and to-morrow a layman ; for they 
impose even on laymen the functions of the priesthood.’ 


Mr. Hatch certainly says no more than the truth when he 
says that Tertullian, ze. the orthodox teacher, ‘is so far from 
holding office to be unimportant, that he reproaches heretics 
with their insufficient recognition of its importance’ (p. 121). 
With the Bishop of Durham we must admit ‘ he asserts direct 
sacerdotal claims on behalf of the Christian ministry ;’ he 
‘generally uses the words sacerdotium, sacerdos, &c., of the 
Christian ministry.’ That withal he should believe in the 
universal Christian priesthood is, as we have said suffi- 


1 Adv. Praxeam, cap. I. ? Alluding to his Patripassian tendency, 
+ Cap. 41. 
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ciently above, nothing strange ; nothing strange, moreover, is 
it that in a book written after he became a Montanist, as is 
universally acknowledged, he should use a strange argument, 
the anti-sacerdotal conclusion of which is often quoted. He is 
arguing against a second marriage. It is supposed to be 
urged that it is forbidden only to priests. 


‘Vain,’ replies Tertullian,' ‘ shall we be if we think that which is 
not lawful for priests is lawful for laics. Are not even we laics priests ? 
(Rev. i. 6 quoted.) It is the authority of the Church which makes a 
difference between the order and the people. . . . Thus where there 
is no bench of clergy you offer and baptize and are priest alone for 
yourself. But where three are, a Church is, although they be laics. 
. . . Therefore if you have the rights of a priest in your person in 
cases of necessity, it behoves you to have likewise the discipline of a 
priest whenever it may be necessary to.use his right. If you area 
digamist, can you baptize? can you offer? How much more capital 
a crime is it for the digamist laic to act as a priest, when the priest 
himself, if he turn digamist, is deprived of the power of acting the 
priest ?’ 


Tertullian is here talking of cases of necessity, but his 
tone is unsacerdotal. All we would point out is that his argu- 
ment here about the Church is in direct connexion with his 
argument about the ‘three’ constituting a Church in the 
passage quoted above, and that passage is confessedly a Mon- 
tanist anti-Catholic utterance. Is there anything strange that 
a Montanist—in keen antagonism to the ecclesiastic authori- 
ties—a Montanist holding confessedly uncatholic doctrine 
on the essence of a Church, should speak thus? Is this to be 
depended upon as witnessing to the Church doctrine? Nay, 
it is the voice of the ‘ecclesia spiritalis’ witnessing against 
the ‘ecclesia psychica,’ which is the ‘ecclesia episcoporum,’ 
the Catholic Church.? 


1 De Exhortat. Castit. cap. vii. 
2 Mr. Hatch is silent about the early Alexandrian Church. Origen is 
admitted to have believed in a Christian priesthood. He uses ‘ sacerdotal 
terms to describe the ministry of the Church,’! and that without the ‘ hesi- 
tating timidity’ Mr. Hatch finds in the one passage he quotes (p. 138). 
Indeed, the priest appears in his writings as ‘the chiffonnier of the con- 
science raking among the garbage of diseased thoughts ’—to use our 
author’s language (p. 80). But Clement of Alexandria is said to use no 
sacerdotal language. He notices the existence of the grades of the minis- 
try, and of course in no way denies that the Christian is dependent upon 
them for obtaining sacramental grace, but he is said to be silent on the 
subject.* Is it not the case that there is in Clement a tendency (counter 
to, the priesthood of enthusiasm and prophecy among the Montanists) to 

1 Lightfoot, Phtlippians, pp. 255-6. 

2 Hom. ii. in Lev. p. 191, and Hom. ii. in Psalm. xxxvii, p. 688. 

3 Lightfoot, p. 252. 
VOL. XII—NO. XXIV. GG 
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And now we believe we have fairly met ali Mr. Hatch’s 
anti-sacerdotalist arguments ; and we venture to ask him a 
question. Christianity conquered the world in fact and his- 
tory. Where in this Christianity of history can you find an 
anti-sacerdotal period, or can you point us to recognized 
Christians not believing that grace of the Sacraments was 
given to them only through the ministry of ordained men ? Not 
after the beginning of the third century, confessedly. But in 
the second century? Montanism was a reaction against the 
‘ official temper’ of the Church, ze. the belief in the exclusive 
ministerial rights and powers of the ‘order.’ And Montanism, 
whether we look at its literature and tone or at its results in 
history, is not surely (until at least we have veiled its form and 
face in the gauze of an imaginative ignorance) a movement 
we should like to put our trust in; it is not anything to 
encourage or to gratify an anti-sacerdotal enthusiasm of a 
modern type. ‘ But Justin Martyr and Irenzus are unsacer- 
dotalist :’ as far so only as, using language about Sacraments, 
&c., historically associated with belief in a ministerial priest- 
hood, their argument does not lead them to specification: and 
the silence on sacerdotalism in the middle of the second cen- 
tury is hardly more complete than the absence of literature. 
We go back to the threshold of the first century, and we get a 
sub-apostolic literature ; but that is ringing with the assertion 
of the exclusive rights of the ministry. ‘As a principle of 
order only :’ yes, of ‘order’ which runs up into the being of 
God, of ‘order’ which differentiates the functions of our limbs, 
of ‘order’ which was the basis of the mission of the Son from 
the Father. Such ‘order’ is not to be distinguished from 
‘character. But is there, finally, no sacerdotalism in Scrip- 
ture? Could Timothy have secured the ‘grace’ of episcopacy 
without the laying on of hands? There is no hint of it. Could 
Samaria obtain the gifts of the Holy Ghost without Apostolic 
ministrations? Is there no ‘exclusive’ right involved in 
Christ's commission to His Apostles? Is there not finally 
the whole essence of ‘sacerdotalism’ involved in our depen- 
dence upon one another, apart from a special ministry, for the 
grace of baptism to incorporate us into Christ? The word 
‘priesthood’ may take an age or so to come into use,' but the 
erect a p iesthood of knowledge over the lay estate of faith? We speak 
with the diffidence of very slight knowledge, but Neander’s account and 
quotations in other works would seem to warrant the idea ; and if it were 
the case, should we not have in this Alexandrian tendency a by-streay, 
like the Montanist enthusiasm, which is not the vea/ current of Church 
ife ? 
: 1 There are curious facts in the history of theological terms. ‘ Satis- 
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*thing,’ the special administrative power of an ordained class, 
is there from the first. 

We must now approach Mr. Hatch’s chapters on the 
Episcopal form of government. We have intentionally dealt 
with the sacerdotal question before that of Episcopacy, be- 
cause the determination of the latter, so far as it has real 
importance, depends on the former. 

If the form of Church government is a mere matter of 
“expedience,’ the question whether the Church was governed 
by three orders or two is interesting, as questions concerning 
the early English constitution might be, but no further. The 
arrangement found best for the first century can be no useful 
precedent, from the utilitarian point of view, for the utterly 
changed conditions of the nineteenth. The question must 
be decided by the same arguments which determine alteration 
in the British Constitution. If, however, Church order is part 
of a divine mystery, is the differentiation of functions in a 
divinely created organism, then it has unalterable character, 
and can no more be discussed with a view to alteration, in 
the sphere of the supernatural Body of the Church, than the 
question of using the eye to hear with would admit of dis- 
cussion in the natural organism of the body. That this or 
something equivalent to this has been the continuous Christian 
view of the ‘order’ of the ministry, we have endeavoured to 
indicate, and we will now make the following proposition : 
that no man who believes the Church to be a supernatural 
society and the ministry a divine ordinance, and who believes 
further that the Church has divine authority to settle such 
disciplinary matters as were left indeterminate by Christ— 
no man believing this, we say, could hesitate, having regard to 
the unanimity of the Church’s voice on the subject, to accept 
the Episcopal form of the Church’s ministry as a divine and 
essential thing, apart from all further questions of special 
Episcopal grace and order. 

What happens to the Episcopate apart from a belief in 
the Church’s divine life and divine voice, we do not care: 
with such a belief no man could remain a moment with any 
security, looking to the unanimity of her voice on the matter, 
in an unepiscopal community, or accept the responsibility of 
recognizing such a community as a part of the Body of 
Christ, as by Divine Covenant we know it. For as Chris- 
tianity went out into the light of history it settled itself 
factio’ did not come into use for the death of Christ till S. Anselm. 
What conclusion would we draw from this? S. Basil is the first to use 


the ‘ Lord’s Supper’ for the Eucharist, without the love-feast. 
GG? 
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everywhere with its shone orders, without dispute, without 
hesitation. There is no organized and recognized Church 
which we can point to in any period of the Church’s life and 
say, ‘that Church, being unepiscopal, was accepted as the 
covenanted representative of Christ in its region.’ Nay, no 
permanent national Church was ever founded or established, 
no race permanently converted to Christianity except by the 
Church of the Three Orders. Historical operative Christianity 
is bound up with Episcopacy. This being, as we believe, 
indubitable, we are quite prepared to recognize that to the 
early Church there was much less distinction between the 
priests and the bishops than the exigencies of enlarged 
organization were afterwards found to involve. We are also 
prepared to admit the obscurity which sometimes hangs about 
the early relations of the ministry. ‘In the New Testament 
we find,’ Bishop Lightfoot says, ‘the Episcopal office in the 
mother Church of Jerusalem ’—z.e. the Episcopal as distinct 
from the Presbyteral of&ice—‘ in very early days’ (the reference 
being to the state of the Church in Acts xi. 30, xv. 4, 23, 
xvi. 23, xxi. 18).! In the other Churches we find government 
by Presbyters or Episcopi, with deacons, but also by the 

Apostles themselves exercising the superintendence of 
Churches under their care’? (z.2., as we have always felt, acting 
as itinerant bishops) ; and later ‘delegating some trustworthy 
disciple to fix his abode in a given place, and direct the 
affairs of the Church there’ * (22, in fact delegating their 
apostolic authority to local representatives, whether permanent 
or temporary, the prototypal ‘ Bishops’ of Christendom). We 
pass to the Church of the end of the second century, ze. in 
Irenzus’ and Tertullian’s days, and we find there Episcopacy 
regarded as the very essence of the Church. 

‘Episcopacy is so necessarily interwoven with all the ¢raditions 
and beliefs of men like Irenzus and Tertullian that they betray no 
knowledge of a time when it was not. Even Irenzus, who had 
probably grown up before the middle of the (second) century, seems 
to be wholly ignorant that the word bishop had passed from a lower 
to a higher value. The same is true of Clement of Alexandria. Nor 
is it unimportant to observe the positive though indirect testimony 
they afford. Their silence suggests a strong negative presumption, 
that while every other point of doctrine and practice was eagerly 
canvassed, the form of Church government scarcely came under 
discussion.’ 4 


1 Lightfoot, 7. c., pp. 195-6. 2 Jb. p. 196. 

8’ Pp. 197. The reference is of course to the period of the Pastoral 
Epistles. 

‘ Lightfoot, p. 228. 
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Over the Church ministry of the epoch intervening between 
this period and the age of the Apostles a cloud of doubt 
hangs in certain regions. ‘In those regions where the latest 
surviving Apostles (more especially S. John) fixed their abode, 
and at a time when its prevalence cannot be dissociated by 
their influence,’! Episcopacy is recognized from the first, 
z.e.in Palestine and Asia Minor especially: but the cloud of 
doubt hangs over parts of the West, over Rome and Corinth 
for example. Clement generally speaks of the ministry as 
twofold, whether at Rome or Corinth. S. Ignatius, in writing 
to Rome alone of the Churches, is (accidentally or no) silent 
about Episcopacy. It may be urged that in a passage already 
quoted S. Clement implies a threefold ministry on the 
analogy of the Jewish, but the implication is perhaps a little 
obscure. S. Clement is himself traditionally a bishop, and 
he clearly occupies a position of superiority at Rome, but he 
speaks of no one in a parallel position at Corinth, nor alludes 
to the vacancy of the see.2 The mere evidence leaves us in 
ambiguity. It implies that the Episcopate was zz a less 
developed form in Rome and Corinth than at Antioch and 
Ephesus at that date, but it involves nothing more. It is 
perfectly consistent with the existence of a person in Clement’s 
position at Corinth as well as Rome; and it leaves us to look 
for positive evidence of the authoritative form of the Christian 
ministry elsewhere. 

But granted that the episcopate existed from the very 
first, and everywhere after the death of the Apostles, in more 
or less developed form, was episcopal ordination from the first 
universally regarded as essential to the Christian minister ? 
We may say at starting that if the ‘quod ubique, quod 
semper, quod ab omnibus’ applies anywhere it applies here. 
There is no convincing evidence at any time of any person, 
not ordained by apostle or bishop, being accepted in the 
Church as a priest. There is overwhelming positive evidence 
to episcopal ordination being demanded. The general exis- 
tence of this absolute requirement is universally admitted. 
Certain difficult cases, the ‘loci classici’ of anti-episcopal 
argument, remain. To anyone, as we have said, who believes 
in a Church authority, these ‘difficulties’ could at least afford 

Pp. 226, 

2 In A.D. 150, when Hegesippus visited Corinth on his way to Rome, he 
found Primus Bishop of Corinth, and he had been ‘ preceded by several 
occupants of the see’ (p. 218), and he plainly regards the Roman Bishopric 
as dating from Apostolic times (Lightfoot, as above, p. 218). 


§ It is drawn out in Lightfoot’s essay or may be seen in Holland’s 
Apostolic Fathers (S.P.C.K., Fathers for English Readers), pp. 104-110. 
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no case for recognizing non-episcopal ordination. For their 
general treatment we may refer our readers elsewhere.' But 
on S. Jerome’s theory of the origin and value of episcopacy, 
as Mr. Hatch refers to it (p. 98) in language which seems to 
us most misleading, we will say a few words. What, then, 
was S. Jerome’s doctrine of orders? First of all, S. Jerome 
was an extreme sacerdotalist. 


‘That can be no Church which has no priests.’ ‘Since Hilary, a 
deacon, withdrew from the Church, a world in himself as he 
imagined, he can neither consecrate a Eucharist (for he has neither 
3ishops nor Presbyters), nor without a Eucharist hand on baptism. 
And when the individual is dead, the sect dies too ; for a deacon can 
ordain no cleric.’ ? 


The functions of a priest are ‘to offer sacrifices for the 
people’ (p. 173), ‘to divide the blood of Christ to them’ (vol. 
iii. 1671), ‘to give baptism, to obtain by his prayer the com- 
ing of the Lord in the Eucharist ;’ when he is a bishop, ‘to 
make the oil of chrism, to lay on hands, to make Levites 
priests’ (p. 1673). Again, he is a successor of the Apostles, 
who ‘ with holy mouth consecrates the body of Christ, through 
whom we are made Christians, who has the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven, to anticipate in a way (guodammodo) the 
last judgment.’ * ‘If a monk falls, a priest shall pray for him ; 
but who shall pray for a priest who has fallen?’ (p. 11). 
Jerome is, then, a thorough-going sacerdotalist. So fearful . 
was he of the responsibilities of the office that, though or- 
dained, he refused to exercise his ministry. Jerome, moreover, 
uses the ordinary language about the Episcopate. Bishops 
alone can ordain. They are the successors of the Apostles ‘ 
(p. 803). They stand to priests as Aaron to his sons, the 
high priest to the priests. The Church has three grades in 
her ministry ; bishops, presbyters, and deacons (p. 303). 

At the first, the Apostles in their journeyings ordained 
bishops and priests (Part i. p. 123). But ¢he great, the repre- 
sentative order, was, in Jerome’s eyes, the priesthood. His 
mission was, in this respect, to remind the deacons of their 
infinite inferiority,and bishops of their very slight superiority. 
The arrogance of bishops was a constant thorn in Jerome’s 
side: ‘as if they were placed in some lofty watch-tower, they 
scarcely deign to look at us mortals, or to speak to their 

' Bingham, Il. iii. §§ 5, 6. 

2 Adv. Lucif. vol. iv. part ii. p. 302. Paris, 1706. 

; Vol. iv. part ii. p. 10, Epist. ad Heliod. 


His tone about the Roman See, in its relation to others, is different 
in different places. 
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fellow-servants.’' A priest should indeed be subject to his 
bishop (fontifex) as to his spiritual father; but bishops must 
know they are priests unto the Lord. If they wish clergy to 
treat them as bishops, they must give the clergy their honour 
due.” In this temper Jerome minimizes the distinction of 
bishop and priest: it is scarcely more than a matter of 
ecclesiastical custom and utility. Originally the Churches 
were governed by councils of presbyters; but, party spirit 
arising, it ‘was decreed over the whole world’ (the decree 
would seem to be Apostolic) ‘that one chosen from the 
presbyters should have authority over the rest, and be the 
centre of government. Apparently, moreover, when speaking 
of the Alexandrian Church, Jerome means to intimate that 
the bishop received no additional consecration, but only elec- 
tion by the presbyters, up to the age of Heraclius* (233 A.D.). 
On the other hand, in the next sentence, Jerome makes ordi- 
nation an exclusively episcopal privilege: his meaning is 
therefore uncertain. Even if his meaning were clear, his 
evidence would not be nearly sufficient to prove so utterly 
abnormal a fact as non-episcopal consecration. Nor does 
Mr. Hatch apparently attribute much weight to his evidence 
in the particular case; for he thinks‘ the strongest case 
‘maintainable on the evidence’ of presbyterian ordination is 
the alleged ordination of a presbyter by the hermit Paphnutius. 
All we can say is that if Paphnutius did this—of which we 
should demand far stronger evidence than is offered—-he did 
what the Patriarchate of Alexandria, in which he lived, would 
have utterly disallowed ; for some eighty years before a council 
at Alexandria (A.D. 324) deposed Ischyras on the ground that 
his ordination by a presbyter, Colluthus, left him a mere lay- 
man.° There is then, on the one hand, no single case 
provable of presbyteral ordination; on the other, an over- 
whelming unanimity of consent to the saying of Epiphanius, 
that bishops only can ‘beget fathers to the Church.’ 

1 Comm. in Gal. iv. p. 237. 

2 Ad Nepot. vol. iv. part ii. p. 260 

3 Lightfoot quotes Hilary, &c.,as confirming this. But surely in these 
passages consignat refers to confirmation. P, 229, note 2. 

* P, 108, note 52. See Bingham, I. iii. § 7. There are many passages 
where constituit =‘ appointed,’ as we might say the Prime Minister ‘ made’ 
some one a bishop. Even ‘ ordino’ is used in this sense. We have been 
supplied with the following references where the meaning admits of no 
doubt : Marcell. et Faustint Libellus ap. Sirmond. Op. i. 152 ; Renaudot, 
Lit. Orient. i. 381 ; Reichel, See of Rome, p. 133; Greg. Turon. His¢. 
Franc. viii, 22. Bright’s Eng?. Ch. Hist. p. 134. 

5 Bingham, II. iii. § 6, who also deals conclusively with the case of 
Felicissimus, § 7. 
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We regret that we have not space to de with the rest of 
the fourth chapter on the development of the Episcopate. 
While we accept the fact that the necessity of doctrinal disci- 
pline accentuated the episcopal predominance, we cannot, 
with Mr. Hatch, assign to S. Irenzeus the elaboration of the 
great conception of a ‘ fides Catholica et Apostolica, or believe 
that there ever was a time when the bishop was not specially 
regarded as the keeper of the deposit of Divine tradition.! 
While, again, S. Cyprian’s influence upon the development of 
episcopal government was exceedingly great, we cannot 
admit that he in any way originated the idea that ‘there could 
be only one bishop in a community.’ The passages already 
quoted from S. Ignatius emphasize as much as possible the 
unity of the episcopate in each community. 

Nor, again, have we space to deal with the doctrine of 
Church unity, which Mr. Hatch deals with in his own won- 
derful fashion in his seventh chapter. We content ourselves 
with pointing out that by the ‘unity of the Spirit’ S. Paul 
does not mean ‘an interpenetrating community of thought 
and character,’ but a real indwelling of a personal Holy Ghost 
in the souls and bodies of Christians, in virtue of their 
membership in the new Adam; it is this inward life which 
constitutes the most essential unity of the Church ; but this 
is dependent, in S. Paul’s doctrine as in the Church’s doctrine 
of living, upon incorporation into the visible society by the 
outward instrumentality of baptism, and upon the nourish- 
ment of the inward life by the food, spiritual yet material, of 
the Body and Blood of Christ; and of this visible society, 
which alone is in the Divine covenant, the Apostolic ministry 
is, as from the nrst it was, the essential pledge. 

And now, following Mr. Hatch’s sketch of the stages of 
the Church’s development (pp. 21-22) point by point, we claim 
to —_ shown good reason for believing :— 

That those to whom the word was preached did not 
‘adele coalesce’ into societies, but continued from the 
moment of becoming Christians ‘in the Apostolic doctrine 
and fellowship.’ 

2. That it was not as ‘charitable associations,’ but as part 
of a great spiritual organization, the Body of Christ, that these 
societies organized themselves. 

3. That there is no trace of an age when the Churches 
were ‘democratic’ in the sense of not being subordinate to an 


1 See 1 Tim. vi. 20, coupled with iii. 15 ; S. Jude 3, &c. The presi- 
dent of the community is of regarded as ‘tbe custodian of the rule of 
faith for the first time in the Clementines’ (p. 97). 
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Apostolic ministry, or ‘oligarchic’ in the sense that one, 
whether Apostle or his representative, was not more or less 
preeminent in the presbyterian college. 

4. That there was never a time when this Apostolic 
ministry did not form a ‘class apart’ in the sense, and in the 
sense only, of being endowed with special ministerial graces 
and powers. 

All this, then, we claim to have shown good reason for 
believing, and yet we cannot close without making some 
remarks upon the conditions of the evidence. It is more than 
sufficient, we believe, to support our generalizations, and yet it 
is not absolutely complete. There is a dark half-century of 
ambiguous silence; there are strange statements—as about 
the early Alexandrian Church—which are and remain puzzling 
and hard to explain. Dwelling on the silence, insisting on the 
abnormal incidents, we may come to feel the whole evidence 
ambiguous, and slip from the coercion of its grasp. But is it 
not worth while attending to the fact that this is the normal 
condition of evidence? On a scientific question there is 
almost always evidence both ways. A man needs the insight 
of a scientific mind and a sympathy with nature to point him 
out the main current of facts to which he is to commit him- 
self, and give the point of view by which he is to explain 
what is abnormal. And this insight leading to self-committal 
is what, in relation to matters making a great moral claim 
upon us, we call faith. Faith must give us the clue by which 
to estimate evidence. There is evidence against Episcopacy, 
and there is evidence against the existence of God: who can 
deny it? A man may stand face to face with the facts of 
nature, and if there be overwhelmingly many which argue 
the existence of the supreme will, and love, and intelligence, 
and power, of the one God, there are some which, taken by 
themselves, argue against it. The bare critical judgment 
may remain then in face of nature in sceptical paralysis. 
The instinct of faith, with its clamorous demand that human 
nature should believe upon the Supreme God, its clamorous 
assertion of human dependence, comes in to direct man’s 
judgment. It forces him to commit himself, if he will be 
true to the whole of his nature, to the converging lines 
of evidence which point to God. From the point of view 
then of his self-committal, he gains a new power of esti- 
mating evidence. The counter facts admit of explanation ; 
, they indicate a fall, it may be: we are not concerned with 
the matter here. We are only concerned to point out that, 
in estimating the evidence of Nature, faith must guide and 
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reason follow, else we shall never know which is the main 
current and which is the back water. The condition of the 
evidence for accepting the claim of Christ is exactly similar. 
There is the great authoritative moral claim which the whole 
attitude of Christ,as much as His words, makes upon man. 
There is the associated claim of supernatural physical autho- 
rity. Together they press for acceptance. The claim is vast, 
preponderant, but the evidence is not complete. It leaves 
loopholes of escape; it will not force conviction. ‘If thou 
be the Christ, tell us plainly, was a demand to which as of 
old, so to-day, Christ will not yield. Ambiguities, difficulties 
remain, sufficient to paralyse the mere critical temper in per- 
manent scepticism. ‘ He professed ignorance, how can He be 
Divine?’ ‘ How are we to reconcile this with that?’ Here 
again we must say ‘credo ut intelligam.’ Faith must outrun 
reason, must take advantage of the evidence to secure its 
point of repose. Then it can liberate the intelligence to work 
from its proper basis ; to explain what seemed ambiguous, to 
harmonize into a perfect whole. 

And akin to the claim of Christ is the claim of the 
Church. Christianity came into the world a great histori- 
cal Church: it has worked through the ages and it is with us 
still: it makes its claim on our belief—that as we believe 
in God, as we believe in Christ, as we believe in the Holy 
Ghost, so we should believe the Church, Holy, Catholic, and 
Apostolic. She unfolds her claim, she expands her evidence. 
It is comprehensive, and vast, and satisfying, but there are 
broad meshes through which the critical judgment can escape 
her generalization, there are counter currents and still waters 
and side streams which sometimes make it easy to mistake 
the main river. Here again the critical understanding may 
stand aloof and decline to commit itself. But the faculty 
which enables us to accept God in Nature and God in the 
Incarnation carries us on also to the acceptance of Him in the 
Church. The evidential conditions are the same; the self- 
committal of faith once made liberates the reason to interpret 
her history with an internal sympathy, to sail down the main 
current, to distinguish the normal from the abnormal, the 
vital from the moribund, the real from the apparent. ‘Credo 
ut intelligam’ in the Church, as in Christ, as in God. But 
the test of my faith having been justifiable is that once made it 
should liberate the reason to see with a freer vision, to interpret 
with a larger grasp, to discriminate with a stronger judgment. 

We contend, then, that the evidence against the general 
claim of the Church is no greater than the evidence against 
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the existence of God, and the same in kind as the evidence 
against the Divinity of Christ; that the attitude of mind 
which will carry us to the acceptance of one will carry us to 
the acceptance of all, and is the true attitude of human 
nature towards the claim of revelation. Thus we do not deny 
that Mr. Hatch has produced in this book facts and statements 
which, taken in themselves and estimated by themselves, would 
look contrary to the generalizations with which we concluded. 
But what we do complain of is that Mr. Hatch has read 
ecclesiastical history, we do not say without the enthusiasm 
of faith, but without the sympathy of historic insight. He 
lives in the abnormal, the evanescent, the unessential, the 
external. He finds a deacon celebrating the Eucharist here, 
and a rite of ordination there which seems at first glance to 
omit the laying on of hands ; he discovers external connexions 
which make the bishop an almoner, and the Eucharist a 
charity supper ; an evanescent Montanism is the true Chris- 
tian spirit, and a recalcitrant individualism is the earlier 
liberty ; and thus woven out of the elements of the abnormal 
and the fragmentary and the unrecognized there rises tefore us 
the ghost of a Christianity still-born, which never came into 
the light of day, or regenerated a race of men, or produced its 
theologians, or formulated its dogmas, or developed its worship ; 
a Christianity which, if it was that of Christ’s intention, owes 
its power only to its failure. To Mr. Hatch Christianity is an 
éraipla of the empire. It was so to Pliny, it was so to 
Tacitus, it was so to Lucian: but it was not so, never for a 
moment in any fragment of their writings, to those early 
Christians who from within felt the warm glow of the fire of 
the Spirit within them and the supernatural fellowship of the 
communion of saints. Mr. Hatch is content to look at the 
Church from outside, and he estimates what was going on 
within much as a man might estimate what was going on in 
a warm lighted room by looking in through the blinds drawn 
down and catching the muffled and fragmentary voices. If a 
pedantic philologist is the most likely person to appreciate 
Aristotle, or a man of narrow-minded orthodoxy to interpret 
Shelley, then Mr. Hatch is likely to catch the inner spirit of 
the Christian ministry. 

There are glimpses of better things in Mr. Hatch’s book, 
as when he tells us that history interprets the Divine inten- 
tion in Scripture (p. 21), and that ‘ great enthusiasms are never 
adequately explained by external causes’ (p. 155), and that 
‘a Divine providence’ was in the actual development of Church 
life, and that the external preparation for the Gospel was ‘ the 
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Body of the dust of the earth’ which God prepared for the 
Divine Spirit (p. 209) ; but if he would write a history of the 
ministry in the spirit which these words express, it would not 
run upon the lines of his present lectures. 

It only remains for us to express our gratitude to Mr. 
Hatch for useful facts bearing chiefly on the external relations 
of the Church which he has collected for us, and our profound 
regret that he should have felt himself entitled to deliver these 
lectures on the foundation of John Bampton. We do not 
indeed feel ourselves capable of dividing the responsibility 
between the author of these lectures and the administrators of 
the trust under which they were given, but we feel most 
certain that in their delivery as Bampton Lectures something 
equivalent to a breach of trust has been committed. John 
Bampton did not wish to provide a lecturer to prove that 
points of Christian belief hitherto regarded by the Church 
as essential are so no longer, and upon no article of the 
Christian faith can these lectures, by any stretch of the terms, 
be said ‘to confirm and establish the Christian faith and to 
confute all heretics and schismatics.’ 


ART. V.—DEAN STANLEY’S CHRISTIAN 
INSTITUTIONS. 


Christian Institutions: Essays on Ecclesiastical Subjects. By 
ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., Dean of West- 
minster, Corresponding Member of the Institute of 
France. (London, 1881.) 


DEAN STANLEY’S preface leads us to expect from him a 
truly profound study of Christian institutions. He claims to 
have performed no less a task than an analysis of the visible 
forms of the Church’s life which yields a truer essence and 
more eternal significance. ‘Underneath the sentiments and 
usages which have accumulated round the forms of Christi- 
anity, it’ is believed that there is a class of principles—a 
1eligion, as it were, behind the religion—which, however 
dimly expressed, has given them whatever vitality they pos- 
sess. The Dean, we perceive, like Mr. Casaubon, supposes 
himself to possess the key of all the mythologies. 
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Such an analysis of Christianity is neither needed nor 
possible, and the attempt to make it can only issue in the total 
loss of true religious vitality and the retention, not of the 
principle without the form, but of the form without the prin- 
ciple. But granting that the task were necessary, we should 
feel bound to make to Dean Stanley’s statement of it two 
additions which we nowhere find him hint at: in the first 
place, a confession of the awful difficulty of the enterprise 
which he essays with so light a heart; and in the second, a 
question whether, if it were to be done, he possesses the mental 
qualifications to perform it. 

We willingly recognize the graces of his style ; the power 
of historical presentation which, if it sometimes leads him to 
draw pictures when he thinks he is resolving principles, is at 
least always interesting ; the wealth of miscellaneous reading, 
very different indeed from the thoroughness and patient 
search of true learning, but furnishing plentiful illustration 
for his foregone conclusions ; so much of moral enthusiasm as 
is consistent with most reprehensible laxity in religious pro- 
fession ; and a winning amiability to all except those who 
trouble him with definite beliefs, in whose case he indulges 
just so much odium antitheologicum as a very superior mind 
can permit itself to display. ; 

These qualities make up an enviable equipment for a 
literary man; but where are the logical and philosophical 
abilities, where the theological learning, to separate essential 
from unessential in a system which for near two thousand 
years has furnished to the best mind of humanity that which 
it deemed gehuine food? Above all, where is the deep 
spiritual insight to discover the secret of the apostles and the 
saints better than they ever knew it themselves. Towards the 
great questions of theology this accomplished writer holds a 
purely negative attitude. His faculty for dealing with them 
consists but in an unlimited capacity for ignoring them. And 
he has firm persuasion, the result of his own want of interest, 
that others have made far too much noise about them. 
Maurice and Kingsley, Robertson and Erskine, had deep 
theological sympathies with thinkers in the past, and a sense 
of the real importance of doctrinal questions. Dean Stanley 
is but a refined and adorned revival of the eighteenth century. 
The spirit of Hoadly dwells in him; unless, indeed, we go 
further back, and find his Euphorbus in Hobbes. For cer- 
tainly no words could furnish better mottoes to the Christian 
Tustitutions than the following from the Leviathan : ‘In short, 
the Kingdom of God is a civil kingdom ;’ and ‘Spiritual 
common-wealth there is none in this world.’ 
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The practical object of the work is laid down thus: ‘The 
Sacraments, the Clergy, the Pope, the Creed, will take a long 
time in dying if die they must. It is not useless to indicate a 
rational point of view from which they may be approached, 
and to show the germs which without a violent dislocation 
may be developed into higher truth.’ The reader will not fail 
to remark how many indications of excessive superiority of 
mind are crowded into these brief sentences. First, we have 
the perfect freedom from sectarian prejudice which can place 
the Pope on the same footing as the Sacraments and the 
Creed. Secondly, the clearness of view which discerns that 
these venerable institutions must probably die at last; a 
prospect which of course carries the admission that the divine 
sanctions and promises supposed to have attached to them 
are mere delusion. Thirdly, the enlightened conservatism 
which will furnish you with decent and rational grounds for 
cheerfully enduring these forms so long as they last, and for 
continuing to submit to any honours and emoluments which 
require their public use. Last and greatest of all, the power 
to disengage and to display the precious germs of un- 
adulterated truth which are fitted for the better soil of the 
enlightened future. Let us enter upon our examination of 
the work with the remembrance of its great object steadily 
before us. The first institution which is presented for analysis 
is naturally Baptism. 

‘What was baptism in the Apostolic age?’ The reply 
wanders from the subject, for it tells us not what it was, 
but that it ‘coincided with’ a vast religious change both 
of individuals and of nations. ‘They were enrolled in a 
new society into which they passed by an act as natural as it 
was expressive.’ This act had been used by the Jews of old, 
revived by the Essenes and John the Baptist ; and two pages 
are occupied by a graphic picture in the Dean’s manner of the 
plunge of modern pilgrims into the Jordan, and the bold 
swimming of the Copts who dart into the main current and 
play with the eddies. Such, the author declares, was the first 
baptism, ‘the change from darkness to light, from evil to 
good,’ 

But Dean Stanley has not shown us how baptism was the 
change from evil to good. And when we think of the meaning 
even of those words themselves, and much more of the man- 
ner in which the change is described in the New Testament ; 
of the Divine fellowship into which it introduced the convert, 
and the high powers with which it endowed him, we cannot 
but consider Dean Stanley’s earthly and external account of 
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the rite as extremely superficial. To determine the question 
what baptism was in the Apostolic age without any reference 
to the writings of the Apostles is a strange historical method ; 
but it is that here pursued. Had those writings been searched, 
the spiritual power given in baptism and the action of the 
Divine Being in whose name it was administered would have 
filled the place of prominence here given to the pilgrims’ bath 
in Jordan. ‘ By one Spirit are we all baptized into one body.’ 
‘So many of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ were bap- 
tized into His death.’ 

Gradually, we are told, the answer of the good conscience 
towards God was lost in the stress laid with greater and 
greater emphasis upon the putting away the filth of the flesh. 
And yet, strange to say, this growing prominence of the 
fleshly element coincided with the substitution of affusion for 
immersion, and with the growing belief that baptism wiped 
away all sins. 

Belief in a baptismal gift, independent of intention in giver 
or receiver, the Dean regards as an assimilation of the sacra- 
ment to a charm. And the description is deserved by the 
recorded cases of deliberate delay of baptism to the time of 
death, in order to be able to live a careless life, and yet go 
clean into the world to come. But the view of baptism 
which makes it a magical charm is one thing, and that which 
regards it as an objective reality conferred upon men for 
their use, but real, whether they use it or not, is quite 
another. The latter view is by no means opposed to a moral 
and spiritual treatment of baptism. For our whole moral 
and spiritual fife depends upon the due use of facts which are 
real, whether we regard them or not; the very power of 
which to claim our regard depends upon the reality which 
they possess independently of our thoughts. The relation we 
bear to our parents demands recognition because it is an objec- 
tive fact, yet it is quite as. moral and spiritual as the relation 
we bear to a master, which depends upon our behaviour. 
Our consciousness of our creation by God, and of our conse- 
quent duty to Him, is a strong argument for doing our duty, 
because it is true whether we like to think of it or not ; it is 
true quite independently of our intention, and our intention 
ought to recognize and correspond to it, unless we desire to 
turn it to our condemnation. Now, just so it may be with 
those closer relations to God which baptism involves. There 
is nothing magical in believing those relations to be established 
independently of our intention, unless we give the invidious 
name of magic to every external fact which by God’s ordi- 
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nance has an influence on our condition. Those persons 
were not to be accused of degrading the sacrament to magic 
who raised the question whether the children administering 
baptism in play had performed it with validity. We do not 
say what the decision ought to have been. But they are not 
to be condemned as wanting in moral and spiritual views of 
the rite, provided they intended to make a really moral and 
spiritual use of it, when they had ascertained that it had been 
truly done. And those who deferred baptism till the death- 
bed are to be condemned, not for believing in the validity of 
the gift given under such circumstances, but for not recogniz- 
ing that the gift is intended for moral and spiritual use, and 
can be no blessing to selfish men, who only want safety from 
hell. In the parable of the Unmerciful Servant forgiveness is 
given to a man utterly unfit to receive it. We can easily 
conceive a Dean Stanley declaring that the only moral view 
is one which makes the gift of forgiveness dependent on a 
loving mental condition of the recipient. The parable, how- 
ever, is highly moral ; but the moral teaching is directed to 
the use and application to the heart of a forgiveness first 
freely given. Exactly the same explanation applies to the 
forgiveness of sins in baptism. 

This seems an obvious principle. And yet Dean Stanley’s 
readers will find that his notion of a moral and spiritual view 
of the sacraments is merely this: that they are in the nature 
of arguments addressed to the understanding, or appeals to 
the religious principle within us, and have no reality at all, 
except so far as they are successful in their appeal. Thus he 
says (p. 94) of the Eucharist : 

‘The rejection of Infant Communion is intelligible on the prin- 
ciple that the efficacy of the Eucharist is a moral influence: it is 
totally indefensible on the principle whether of Roman or Anglican 
divines, who maintain its efficacy irrespectively of any spiritual 
thought or reflection in the recipient.’ 

On these principles infant baptism ought certainly to fol- 
low infant communion into disuse. But at all events it will 
be perceived that the Dean conceives no moral use of a 
sacrament except one which makes its efficacy dependent on 
our own spiritual thought and reflection. He might just as 
well pronounce all marriages invalid except those in which 
the parties duly feel their obligations. Let him disprove, if he 
can, the-reality of a sacramental gift of God independent of 
human recognition ; but he has no right whatever to assume 
that this view is necessarily less moral than his own. The 
assumption, no doubt, originates in his fixed belief of his mental 
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and moral superiority to High Churchmen. But he could 
not have permitted himself to state it if he had possessed the 
theological knowledge or power of thought to see that the 
other view may deserve the epithet moral just as well. He 
has made a mistake in analysis the like of which would con- 
demn any book in mental or physical science. Theology is a 
science too : and such a confusion of thought and readiness of 
assumption condemn the author as radically unfit for any 
exhaustive consideration of the theology of the sacraments. 

The next step in his history of baptismal belief is the 
account (pp. 15-17) of the opinions of S. Augustine, an ac- 
count which to our mind is as decisive upon the author’s 
claims to be an historian of doctrinal thought as the error just 
mentioned is to his merits in doctrinal thinking. 

The doctrine that infants dying before baptism are ex- 
cluded from the Divine presence—the doctrine which, when 
expressed in its darkest form, teaches that infants are con- 
signed to everlasting fire—became, according to the author, 
universal in the fifth century, chiefly through the means of 
Augustine. ‘It was the turning-point of his contest with 
Pelagius. It was the dogma from which nothing could 
induce him to part.’ , 


‘In the Fifth Council of Carthage the milder view is mentioned 
of those who, reposing on the gracious promise, * In my Father’s house 
are many mansions,” trusted that among those many mansions there 
might still be found, even for those infants who by want of baptism 
were shut out from the Divine presence, some place of shelter. That 
milder view, dqubtless under Augustine’s influence, was anathema- 
tized.’ 


We may mention by the way that the author has here 
attributed to the Fifth Council of Carthage (held in 398 or 
401, long before Pelagianism arose) a clause found only in 
some copies of the canons of the sixteenth Council of that 
place, which was held in 418.' 


‘The chains which the “ durus pater infantum” had thrown round 
the souls of the children were riveted by Gregory the Great. At 
last, however, with the new birth of the European nations the 
humanity of Christendom revived. . . . Then to the Master of 
the Sentences we owe the decisive change of doctrine which delivered 
the souls of infants from the everlasting fire to which they had been 
handed over by Augustine and Fulgentius, and placed them, with the 
heroes of the heathen world, in that mild limbo or elysium which is 
so vividly described in the pages of Dante.’ 


1 See Wall’s History of Infant Baptism, by Cotton, vol. i. p. 494.— 
Hefele’s Concil-Gesch. §§ 113 and 119. 
VOL. XII.—NO. XXIV. H if 
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Now, it is shown by the authority from whom Dean 
Stanley has derived all his information! that the appellation 
‘durus pater infantum’ was applied to Augustine only through 
the erroneous ascription to him of a work really written by 
Fulgentius. And if the reader will reflect how much is implied 
in the admission that there may be more of good than of evil 
in any given condition he will recognize the full significance 
of the following words of the great Father :— 


‘I do not say that infants dying without the baptism of Christ 
will be punished with so great pain as that it were better for them 
not to have been born : since Our Lord spoke this, not of all sinners, 
but of the most profligate and impious ones. For if in the day of 
judgment some shall be punished in a more tolerable degree than 
others—as He said of the men of Sodom, and would be understood 
not of them only—who can doubt but that infants unbaptized, who 
have only original sin, and are not loaded with any sins of their own, 
will be in the gentlest condemnation of all ? Which as I am not able 
to define what or how great it will be, so I dare not say that it would 
be better for them not to be at all than to be in that state.’ ? 


It is quite true that Augustine habitually uses of unbap- 
tized infants the terms ‘punishment,’ ‘condemnation, and 
‘perish,’ and that in one solitary passage he says: ‘When you 
confess the infant will not be in the kingdom, you must 
acknowledge he will be in everlasting fire.’ But to determine 
that the terms condemnation and everlasting fire are neces- 
sarily to be taken in S. Augustine in the whole dreadful 
significance which modern thought gives to them is just such 
a ‘power to see likenesses without the power of seeing dif- 
ferences, which Dean Stanley himself considers a great 
theological defect. In fact, there is nothing whatever that is 
unreasonable in the supposition that the terms in question may 
admit great variety of meaning in their application to dif- 
ferent cases. And it is a total misconception to take these 
terms, as Dean Stanley does, in their severest meaning, and 
apply them to Augustine’s opinion of the infants’ fate. Far 
more reasonable is the judgment of Wall, which we would 
fain suppose the author must have failed to remark in turning 
over his work :— 


‘ He (Augustine) shows that the future state in which the Pelagians 
thought such infants would be is not so different from that in which 
he judged they would be, as they did invidiously represent. For 
they conféssed that, without baptism, they could not come to the 
kingdom of God, but must eternally be separated from God and 


1 Wall’s History, ii. 202 sgq. 
* Contra Fulianum Pelag., lib. v. 44.—The translation is Wall’s. 
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from their parents; but they would not call this condemnation. He 
judged that they were under condemnation, but so gentle that 
probably that state would be better than no being at all, and conse- 


quently that they or their parents would have no reason to wish that 
they had never been born.’ 


The medizval opinion of a imbus infantum, which the 
author considers to mark an advance in charity, we believe to 
bear the exact contrary character. It marks the hardening 
of the theory of future condemnation into something so 
uniformly horrible that, if an endurable condition for infants 
was to be found at all, it must be found outside the limits of 
condemnation. Thus stands the case. There is no proof 
whatever that Augustine supposed for the children any 
greater pain or privation than Dante or Peter Lombard. 
That he could still class them as condemned may possibly be 
unsatisfactory to the modern mind: we should be sorry to 
pledge ourselves to the term. But we cannot fail to see that 
the very fact of his doing so confesses an amount of ignorance 
on our part of the results of future condemnation, and intro- 
duces into the idea such possibilities of mitigation and 
degree as cannot fail to be applied in other cases besides 
that of infants, and to be fertile in charitable hope. The 
medizval theory provides, indeed, a tolerable region for in- 
fants, but leaves all beyond in unrelieved blackness. Which 
is preferable ? 

Thus we hold Dean Stanley to have made a mistake of 
the utmost importance in his view of the progress of thought 
upon this question. And we cannot say we are sorry for 
him ; because the source of his error has been a supercilious 
determination to make everything square to the theory of a 
uniform progressive development in charity and reason. 

Another correction of minor but not unimportant cha- 
racter is to be made in his account of the opinions of S. 
Augustine. He states that all who go by the opinion of the 
ancients and the teaching of Augustine must be prepared to 
believe that immersion is essential to the efficacy of baptism, 
that unbaptized infants must be lost for ever, and that baptized 
infants must receive the Eucharist or be lost in like manner. 
That immersion is necessary to the efficacy of baptism, and 
that this is the opinion of the ancients and the teaching of 
Augustine, is a sweeping assertion which the Dean does not 
prove and could not prove. It goes beyond anything asserted 
even by Mr. Gale, who limits himself to maintaining the 
uniformity of the ancient practice of immersion except in 
extreme cases. But he was too clearsighted to make the 
HH2 
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assertion that a thing which, even in extreme cases, could 
be dispensed with was thought essential to the efficacy of the 
sacrament. The opinion of Augustine on unbaptized infants 
we have treated of already. The statement that the same 
Father held that baptized infants must receive the Eucharist 
or be lost (which Dean Stanley has discovered in Bishop 
Hall’s Letter to the Lady Honoria Hay) we cannot better 
correct than in the words of an eminent scholar and holy 
man, whose loss we are now deploring.! 


*S. Augustine considered the Sacrament of the Eucharist to be 
generally necessary to the salvation of infants; but it is desirable to 
mention that some passages often cited from his works which appear 
to imply or maintain that view are not really to the purpose. He 
argued against the Pelagians, that if infants were not born in sin 
Our Lord’s words, ‘‘ Except ye eat the flesh ye have no life in you,” 
would not be true in reference to them; but then he taught also 
that “every one of the faithful is made a partaker of the body and 
blood of Christ when he is made a member of Christ zz daptism.”’ 


Consequently, the salvation of those who, after baptism, died 
before being able to partake of the Eucharist was perfectly 
consistent with the principles of S. Augustine and the Church 
of his time, and the case was so determined. 

But still more interesting to us than Dean Stanley's views 
of the past are his views of the present meaning of baptism. 
These are comprised under three heads.” In the first place the 
duty of cleanliness, even in body and much more in soul. 
With respect to the body, it is obvious to remark that though 
the spiritual meaning of the rite, derived, as it is, from the 
fitness of water to cleanse the body, implies a sanction to 
such a use of it; yet that, in the use of the Sacrament, the 
spiritual meaning puts the bodily wholly out of sight. No- 
where in the New Testament is bodily cleansing looked on as 
a part of the meaning of baptism ; nay, S. Peter expressly 
rejects it when he calls baptism ‘not the putting away of the 
filth of the flesh.” And that change, approved by Dr. Stanley, 
which has practically substituted affusion for immersion, has 
thereby made it wholly unfit to carry any lesson of this kind. 

But the cleanness of the body ‘ was meant to indicate the 
perfect cleanness, the unsullied purity, of the soul, cr, as the 
English Baptismal Service quaintly expresses it, the mystical 
washing away of sin.’ There zs something quaint, if not in 
the Baptismal Service, yet in the quiet assurance with which 
a deliberate and very ancient doctrinal expression of the 
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Church is put aside as a mere quaintness. But it can hardly 
be necessary to remind the reader that baptism, as described 
in the New Testament and by the Church, is very much more 
than ‘an indication that the soul must be bathed in purity’ 
and the mind in the love of truth. The cleansing is not 
illustrative, like the Bath of the ‘most honourable’ order 
called by that name, but is actual. To those who rightly 
receive it, baptism is a cleansing of the inner nature, as the 
bath is of the body. Whoever desires to make it a bodily 
washing, illustrative of mental purity, is bound to accompany 
it by a totally different service from any that the Church has 
ever used with it: it is hard to conceive anything less fitted 
to express that notion than the forms of our own Prayer- 
Book. 

t Secondly, baptism was in old times not only a bath but a 
plunge. 

‘It was a change effected only by the same effort and struggle as 
that with which a strong swimmer or an adventurous diver throws him- 
self into the stream and struggles with the waves. . . . With us these 
changes are brought about by a thousand different methods: educa- 
tion, affliction, illness, change of position in life, a happy marriage, a 
new field of usefulness—every one of these gives us some notion of 
the early baptism in its better and more permanent side, and in 
every one of these that better side of the early baptism may be re- 
produced.’ 


Here again we must ask a reference to any one word in 
the records of early baptismal doctrine which assimilates its 
efficacy to the natural power of a great change in life. And 
here again we cannot fail to observe that the progress of 
change which the author so highly admires has been a progress 
towards absolute banishment of that which he regards as the 
permanent inner meaning of the rite. For whatever resem- 
blance to the great events in life which work change in us by 
their natural power the immersion of an adult convert may 
have, the pouring a little water upon the head of an infant 
would seem a rite studiously selected for its want of resem- 
blance toany such matter. If the Church of the future should 
really accept his meaning, it must reverse the ‘triumph of 
sense and convenience’ by which infant affusion has become 
the rule and return to the immersion of adults. 

But these two characteristics of early baptism were common 
to the Christian form with the Jewish. With the third we 
come to that which is distinctively Christian. ‘ Christ added 
yet this further, that the new atmosphere into which they 
rose was to be the atmosphere of the Spirit of Christ.’ 
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Now, in this very sentence when carefully examined we find 
an ambiguity, not to say a contradiction, which is nowhere 
absent in Dean Stanley’s treatment of the subject. When he 
says that the atmosphere into which they rose ‘was to be’ 
that of the Spirit of Christ, it would seem that something is 
left to their choice and that they are to take care to spread 
around them an atmosphere of good. On the other hand, 
when we read of the ‘atmosphere into which they rose’ we 
read of something real and objective independently of their 
own thoughts about it. The atmosphere which surrounds 
our bodies is as really an outward thing into which we are 
introduced as any visible thing that is near us. Now, which 
of these things does Dean Stanley mean: a recommendation 
to us to follow the example of Christ, or a real influence spread 
around by Christ which is as truly new breath and new life to 
the soul and can as little be created in the soul itself as a 
dweller in a city lane can create for himself the pure air which 
revives him? If the latter be the meaning, to what purpose 
has the venerable term ‘ grace of God’ which expressed this 
Divine and supernatural gift been disused? Can we suppose 
that the clear-sighted modern mind will put up with the old 
ideas of grace if introduced to them under the character of an 
atmosphere ? On the other hand, if there be nothing outside 
ourselves, if there be a mere suggestion of new thoughts to 
our minds, which goes for nothing if the new thoughts be not 
suggested, why in the world are we not plainly told so? We 
suspect that Dean Stanley possesses but the secret of dealing 
with those minds which can put up with confusion of words 
and half-ideas. The robuster mind of the future will either 
believe that Christ is a present Reality, and call the power 
which He brings to bear on us Grace, or else will believe that 
He was but a man who died long ago, and reject an ordinance 
which in its historical meaning, in its form, nature, and accom- 
paniments, implies that He is something infinitely more. 

There is indeed one place in which Dean Stanley speaks 
of Divine grace in connexion with Baptism.! 





‘Lord Palmerston was once severely attacked for having said 
“children are born good.” But he, in fact, only said what Chrysostom 
had said before him, and Chrysostom only said what in the Gospels 
had been already said of the natural state of the unbaptized Galilean 
children, “ of such is the kingdom of heaven.” The substitution of 
infant baptism for adult baptism, like the change from immersion to 
sprinkling, is thus a triumph of Christian charity. It exemplifies at 
the first beginning of life that Divine grace which hopes all things, 
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believes all things, endures all things. In each such little child our 
Saviour saw, and we may see, the promise of a glorious future.’ 

None, we allow, should think of denying that enough of 
original righteousness remains to make the childish nature, in 
which the germs of sin are as yet undeveloped, a fit example 
for Christians. But this falls far short of Lord Palmerston’s 
expression. And the words of the Saviour, whose very mission 
proclaims its end to be the cure of a deep universal taint in 
humanity, cannot be pressed into his support. The Lord pro- 
claimed the principle, that ‘ of such’ as children ‘the kingdom 
of ‘heaven is,’ as the very reason why children should be 
allowed to come to Him. ‘For,’ He says, ‘the Son of Man 
is come to seek and to save that whzch was lost. 

Our author may boast the strange and difficult feat of 
having written a treatise on Baptism in which Divine grace is 
never mentioned, save in a meaning which the expression 
never bears either in Scripture or in the language of the 
Church. S. Paul declares of human charity that it believes 
and hopes all things. But this description is essentially that 
of a charity which sees but a short way, and cannot give 
effective help. Divine grace knows what is in man, and hope 
cannot properly be ascribed to it. It gives not merely hope, 
but effective aid ; and to represent it as standing by, as men 
in their weakness must do, hoping for the best from the 
development of the natural powers of man, is an unprece- 
dented description, scarcely reconcilable with the import of 
the word Divine. In fact, God does hope everything from 
human nature ; but only from human nature assisted by His 
grace. Christ upon earth displayed the utmost belief in the 
good that lay beneath habits, even of gross sin: but only 
as a foundation for His help. In this spirit He received the 
little children; He did not pronounce them secure or com- 
plete without a blessing, but gave them one. And infant 
baptism is founded upon His practice ; it implies the utmost 
trust, hope, and belief, in the fitness of human souls to receive 
Him, and in the glory and goodness of human souls helped 
by Him. But it implies no hope in the powers of the soul 
without Him; it implies the reverse. In fact, Dean Stanley 
desires to explain the ordinance of heavenly washing as im- 
plying that the subject of it is already clean—a contradiction. 
And it is no wonder he should assert the total and necessary 
divergence of modern from ancient doctrine while he con- 
siders himself at liberty to offer as modern doctrine a doctrine 
which nobody holds but himself, and which is in the highest 
degree forced and unnatural. We remember that the preface 
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promised us the religion behind the religion, the deep and 
permanent principles underlying Christian rites ; and when we 
compare with these magnificent professions this thin disserta- 
tion, whose key-note is that no thought, not even that of the 
existence of a Divine Saviour, is to be grasped with distinct- 
ness, we experience in a wholly unexampled degree a sense 
of contrast between promise and performance. 

We turn to the essay on the Eucharist. It begins with a 
series of graphic details of the institution and early ob- 
servance, in which there is a great deal of interest and a great 
deal of truth, if it were not for the painful effort to bring the 
earthly traits into prominence to the exclusion of the spiritual. 
We have not the least desire to ignore the connexion of 
the Eucharist with Jewish observances, nor its selection of 
the most simple gifts of life, bread and wine, nor its 
aspect as a common feast of disciples and Master. But these 
are only minor matters. We pause with deeper interest at 
the passage in which the author expounds for us the new 
meaning which the Lord gave to all these things :— 


‘He tells them that it is Himself who is to live over again in their 
thoughts every time they break that bread and drink that wine. 
What those common earthy substances are to their bodies that His 
Spirit must be to their souls... .. It is also the glorification of 
Memory. Each one may think of those who are gone, and whose 
bequests we still desire to carry on. Each one, as at the Lord’s 
table we think of the departed, and think also of any friendless 
one needing to be comforted, of any institution needing help, of any 
suffering one to be cheered, may hear the voice, whatsoever it may be 
nearest and dearest or highest and holiest in the other world, saying, 
“This do in remembrance of Me.” Remembrance—recalling of the 
past—is the moral, mental, spiritual means by which the Last Supper 
becomes the Lord’s Supper. They who-~believe in the singular 
mercy and compassion shown in the parable of the Prodigal Son, or 
in the toleration and justice due to those who are of another religion, 
as in the parable of the Good Samaritan, they, whether they be 
Christian in name or not, whether they have or have not partaken 
of the Sacrament, have thus received Christ, because they have 
received that which was the essence of Christ, His spirit of mercy 
and toleration..... Other teachers, other founders of religions, 
have cared that their names should be honoured and remembered. 
He cared not for this, if only Himself, His spirit, His works 
survived.’ ! 


Now, the Lord does not say that He is to live over again 
in their thoughts every time they break that bread. ‘This is my 
body’ must mean much more than that, and the words e/s thv 
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éunv avapvnow taken by themselves imply much more than 
that life in their thoughts which our version ‘in remembrance 
of Me’ might imply. Nor does He speak of what His 
spirit, but of what His Body was to be to them, Nor is the 
rite a glorification of memory ; it is rather the very reverse. 
For it is the supply of a token of which the very least that can 
be said is that it is such an assistance to memory as implies 
that memory would be of itself insufficient ; but of which it 
is far truer to say that it gives in His case such a presence 
and such a reality as leaves but little analogy to our remem- 
brance of departed friends and their bequests. 

But the most inexplicable sentences in all this passage 
are those in which the author contrasts our Lord with other 
teachers in this, that they have cared that their names should 
be remembered, while He cared not for this if only Himself, 
His spirit, His works survived. What may be meant by 
Himself as contrasted with His name we cannot conjecture, 
unless it is meant that the spirit and the works of Christ, 
and not His person, make His real self. But we should have 
thought that the Lord was of all teachers the one who did 
care that His name should survive. So S. Paul understood 
His religion when he bade his converts do all in the name of 
the Lord Jesus, and S. Peter and S. John when they said ‘ His 
name, through faith in His name, hath made this man strong.’ 
And the paradoxical assertion that the Lord did not care 
if His name were not remembered is advanced in con- 
nexion with the institution of the Eucharist, which according 
to the author himself is the glorification of memory, and which 
to most persons will appear the most deliberate and the most 
effective means that any founder of a religion has thought of 
for the continuance of his name among his people for ever. 

And here, for the sake of discussing together the branches 
of the subject which are most closely connected, we shall 
notice the Dean’s essay upon the Real Presence. We have, 
as has been already stated, to complain of a radical assump- 
tion on his part that the view which regards the sacraments 
as realities independent of human faith is less truly moral 
than that which regards them as arguments or appeals to the 
mind, which are absolutely nothing unless the mind regards 
them as such. Whereas the whole nature and construction 
of human life appears to us to show that the strongest moral 
force—in whatever sense the word moral be used—is exer- 
cised by facts which have a real existence apart from their 
recognition. Take, for instance, the Dean’s definition of ‘the 
full Biblical truth’ on this point :— 
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‘The operation of the Divine Spirit on the soul can only be 
through moral means, and the moral influence of the Sacrament 
is chiefly or solely through the potency of its unique commemora- 
tion of the most touching and transcendent event in history.’ 


A revolution in Christian opinion such as Dean Stanley 
conceives it his mission to effect ought to consist in the intro- 
duction of clearer conceptions than those which are displaced. 
Will anyone who has any predilection for clear ideas look at 
the above sentence for a minute or two, and ask himself what 
in that kind he can extract from it. The Divine Spirit can 
only operate through moral means. Does that imply that 
He cannot use physical agencies in His operation upon the 
soul? It would be hard to imagine any proposition more 
inconsistent either with the omnipotence of the Divine Spirit 
or with the known methods in which the human soul can be 
affected. Or is ‘moral’ to be taken as opposed, not to the 
word ‘physical, but to the word ‘real.’ Then the meaning 
will be that the Divine Spirit operates, not by means of 
creative influences on the soul, which produce alterations of 
thought and character, but by arguments and appeals ad- 
dressed to the soul as it is. Such a theory deprives the word 
Divine, as applied to the Spirit, of all practical meaning, and 
assimilates His method of working upon the soul to that of 
human spirits upon one another. 

And then we come to the assertion that the moral influence 
of the Sacrament is chiefly or solely through its unique com- 
memoration. ‘Chiefly or solely’ is rather vague; a world- 
wide difference of theory may depend upon the selection of 
one or other of these adverbs: for if we choose to say that 
the influence is not solely, but only chiefly, of this kind, the 
question remains, Of what nature is that part of the influence 
which is not the chief? a question to which nothing in Dean 
Stanley’s work renders any reply. But further: the epithets 
‘touching and transcendent’ describe that aspect of the death 
of Christ which the Blessed Sacrament is intended to com- 
memorate. ‘Transcendent’ we pass by as a word to which, as 
here used, we can attach no distinct meaning at all ; ‘touching’ 
plainly refers to the power of the Lord’s death to affect the 
heart. But the first preachers of Christianity never put for- 
ward this as the primary purpose of that awful fact. The power 
of that death to touch us is altogether secondary to and 
dependent on its real necessity and effect in reconciling us 
to God. If, thérefore, we confine the potency of the Sacra- 
ment to its affecting commemoration of a touching event, we 
restrict it to the commemoration of an entirely imperfect and 
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subsidiary aspect of the Redeemer’s death. And the suppo- 
sition that the memorial has no power except as affecting the 
mind leads us straight to the belief that the limits of the 
significance of the original event are just the same. We fear 
that Dean Stanley might not feel much objection to sucha 
conclusion ; but we offer the reflection for the consideration of 
those who fail to observe the logical connexion between low 
sacramental views and Socinian theories of the Atonement : a 
connexion which has so plainly made itself observed in Church 
history. 

Or take the following statement, which is in like manner 
put before us as a striking correction of the confusion and 
imperfection of former views :— 


‘No serious confusion can arise so long as we hold to the obvious 
truth that outward appearances can never be more than signs of 
spiritual and moral excellence ; and that even were the Saviour Him- 
self present in visible form before us, that visible presence would be 
useless to us except as a token of the Divine Spirit within, and would 
have no effect on the human soul unless the soul consciously re- 
ceived a moral impulse from it.’ 


No assertor of sacramental doctrine has ever maintained 
more than that the outward form in the Holy Eucharist is as 
true a token of a Divine and Personal Reality within as was 
the visible form of the Saviour. Nor can we see what save 
damage to Dean Stanley’s own cause can result from bringing 
such an illustration into comparison with his theory, which is 
simply that no reality apart from human recognition under- 
lies the Sacrament at all. And who has informed him that 
contact with the Lord could have no effect on any soul which 
did not consciously receive a moral impulse from it? Such is 
not the lesson taught us by the Lord Himself: ‘Now have 
they both seen and hated both Me and My Father.’ It would 
be hard to make any assertion more untrue to human experi- 
ence than that conscious moral impulse is the test of effect 
upon the soul. To anyone who considers the effect upon the 
soul for good and evil of the events and opportunities of 
childhood, it will seem more like the truth of our mysterious 
life to affirm that effect is generally greatest where our con- 
sciousness of moral impulse is least. 

When Dean Stanley interprets the words ‘this is my 
body,’ he assimilates them not merely to certain other pro- 
mises which the Lord makes to be present with His Church 
(on the meaning of which promises we seriously differ with 
him), but to the presumably unreal apparition of Christ to 
S. Francis, to Benvenuto Cellini, to Colonel Gardiner, to S. 
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Elizabeth. And he proposes the question, ‘ How is it that 
the Presence in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper has ever 
been regarded in any other light?’ For, he most truly re- 
marks, ‘in regard to doctrines and ceremonies, however extra- 
vagant they may seem to us, it is almost useless to discuss 
them unless we endeavour to see how they originated.’ The 
first origin of error is the literal interpretation of the para- 
bolical and figurative language of the Gospel teaching. The 
second is ‘the fascination exercised over the early centuries 
of our era by the belief in amulets and charms which the 
Christians inherited, and could not but inherit, from the de- 
caying Roman Empire.’ The third (as well as we can com- 
prehend it) is the instinctive grouping round the Sacrament of 
a variety of elevating associations of thanksgiving, self-dedi- 
cation, and upward aspiration. 

We shall not enter into controversy upon the question 
whether the words of institution are to be taken literally or 
figuratively. In fact, it seems plain that the literal meaning 
of the words, ‘this is my body,’ would be that the bread, con- 
tinuing bread, was to His soul that which our bodies are to 
our souls: a doctrine which no one has ever held. But 
granting the language to be figurative the question arises, 
what does the figure mean. The very fact that so much of 
Scripture language is figurative reminds us that figures may 
teach the deepest realities. And men’s conceptions of the 
amount of reality which the figure conveys will vary according 
to their preconceived idea of the possible extension of the 
notions which the figure brings into comparison. ‘I am the 
door, is an admittedly figurative expression. No one who 
has any regard for the Lord’s authority would deny that it 
teaches a great reality. But what the reality it teaches is 
must be determined by the possibilities which the Lord’s 
person and office allow of comparison to a door or entrance. 
Those who regard Him as a human teacher, who has spoken 
words of heavenly instruction, will explain the phrase in 
reference to His instruction ; those who believe Him to be a 
Divine and ever-present Sacrifice and Helper will take it to 
imply actual access to God through personal communion with 
Christ : an interpretation which, though still figurative, is yet far 
more nearly literal than the other. Nor is this rule of inter- 
pretation altered when, by the appointment of a constant 
visible embodiment, the figure becomes asign. ‘The question 
then will be, of what is ita sign? And the answer for all who 
accept the authority of the teacher will be: it is a sign of the 
thing which it is appointed to signify, in the most real and 
literal meaning which the nature of that thing admits. 
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Now when we set about inquiring what is the most literal 
meaning of the words, ‘this is my body,’ which the nature of 
Christ admits, we are met by the fact that the Church has en- 
tertained a belief concerning that body and Him who dwelt in 
it, which cannot be denied to have a most important bearing 
on the point. It has been believed that He is God and man ; 
that His body is united to Deity, and has, therefore, capacities 
of presence and of influence which cannot be assumed the same 
as those which limit ordinary men. Further, it has been held 
that, by reason of this nature of our Lord, methods of speech 
are applicable to His connexion with us which would be 
quite preposterous in describing our relation to any mere 
man ; for instance, that we are members of His body, of His 
flesh, and of His bones ; that our members are the members 
of Christ ; that we are in Christ, and the like. We simply 
record the historical fact that such beliefs concerning the 
nature of our Lord have been entertained in the Church. And 
we ask whether the question of the truth or falsehood of these 
beliefs can be supposed to have no bearing on the interpreta- 
tion of the words, ‘ Take eat, this is my body.’ If He be only 
a teacher and our connexion with Him consists only in listen- 
ing to His words, we allow that the words of institution must 
be interpreted in accordance with that fact, however strained 
and poor be the meaning which the words ‘ body’ and ‘blood ’ 
thus receive. How strained and how poor it must be, those who 
read Dean Stanley’s essay upon these words can judge. But 
if our Lord be more than a teacher, or has ever been believed 
to be more, it is impossible to exclude that belief from among 
the causes which have led to a more literal interpretation of 
the nature of the Sacramental Presence. We should claim the 
assent of the most thorough infidel to the obvious connexion 
of sucha belief with the doctrine in question. Yet noallusion 
whatever to any belief concerning our Lord’s nature occurs to 
Dean Stanley in his history of the development of Eucharistic 
doctrine, He, therefore, does not see how the belief origi- 
nated, and, if so, it is, on his own showing, useless for him to 
discuss it. 

But when we remember that the theory of the union of 
the Divine and human natures in the person of our Lord is 
laid down in the creeds which Dean Stanley has most solemnly 
accepted, and to which he renews his public assent in every 
service which he attends, his treatment of the question appears 
in a character more culpable than the mere irrational omission 
of important elements in its history. For he presents himself 
as attributing to the most invidious and contemptible causes, 
to forgetfulness of the nature of Scripture language and to a 
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may, possibly at least, be due to the fact that they who held 
it believed the creed concerning the nature of Christ to which 
he is as solemnly bound as ever they were. We may perhaps 
allow that a man’s failure to think of his own pledges concerns 
only himself. But we judge of him more severely still if he 
sets about attributing to contemptible causes the conduct in 
others which may flow simply from the fact that they consider 
their pledges a reality. 

Dean Stanley’s theory of the Eucharistic Sacrifice is as 
follows: The ancient sacrifices have in themselves entirely 
ceased. But three totally different ideas of sacrifice have 
gradually grown up and superseded the Jewish and heathen 
forms, and these methods of approaching God, to which the 
name of sacrifice has in some degree been always applied, 
remain permanent. They are, firstly, the elevation of the 
heart to God in prayer and thanksgiving ; secondly, benefi- 
cent, useful, generous schemes for the good of mankind ; 
thirdly and chiefly, the willing obedience of the heart to the 
eternal law of truth and goodness. In ‘the great exemplar 
and essence of Christianity’ Jesus Christ, these three things 
are seen in perfection. There was in Him the complete 
lifting up of the soul to God in prayer; the most complete 
beneficence, compassion, and love ; the most complete instance 
of self-denial and self-dedication. And the Christian Church 
after Him has her three forms of sacrifice : the duty of thank- 
fulness, the duty of usefulness, and perpetual self-dedication. 
These three forms of sacrifice were embodied in the primitive 
Eucharist. The daily bread and wine of earthly sustenance 
was offered (not by the priest, but by the whole congregation) 
as an expression of thankfulness to God our Father for the 
gracious kindness of His beautiful and bountiful creation. 
The contribution of food for a common meal or the collection 
of alms for the poor provide the second sacrificial element ; 
and the dedication of ourselves, our souls, and bodies, the 
third. 


‘So far as there is any idea of sacrifice, or thanksgiving, or offering 
to God, whether we take the English Prayer-Book or the older 
liturgies out of which the Prayer-Book is formed, it is the threefold 
idea which has been described. Such are the ideas which, 
imperfectly and disproportionately, ‘but yet sufficiently, pervade the 
early service of the Eucharist.’ 


And so the Dean votes urgency, and closes the discussion 
without considering any possible amendment, He must be 
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a careless reader indeed who does not perceive the incom- 
pleteness of this treatment. The radical idea upon which 
Christians primitive and modern, Catholic and Protestant, High 
Church and Low Church, would agree to base all consideration 
of the question is absolutely unknown to him; namely, the 
idea that Christ is the Christian Sacrifice. It is because He 
is our Sacrifice that the great body of the Catholic Church 
has believed in the sacrifice of the Eucharist ; while, on the 
other hand, some reject the Eucharistic Sacrifice, lest it should 
interfere with the completeness of our recognition of His. 
But all alike would agree without hesitation to attribute to 
Him the character of our Sacrifice. To Dean Stanley Christ’s 
sacrifice is His own, but not ours; and we, for our part, 
offer to God not Christ, but our praises, our charity, our self- 
dedication. If the author presented this merely as his own 
conception of the place which sacrifice holds in the Christian 
system, we could but say that he differs from every writer in 
the New Testament. But when he professes to tell what 
historically was the primitive doctrine on the point, we are 
constrained to say that the complete omission from his mental 
view of the leading idea of Christian sacrifice wholly unfits 
him for considering the question. 

Thus, we find in the old liturgies such expressions as the 
following : ‘Turn not back us sinners that take hold of Thee 
in the fearful and unbloody sacrifice’ (S. James). ‘We offer 
to Thee, our King and our God, according to His institution, 
this bread and this cup, giving thanks to Thee through Him, 
that Thou hast thought us worthy to stand before Thee, and 
to sacrifice unto Thee’ (S. Clement). ‘ Receive the supplica- 
tion of us sinners, and cause it to approach to Thy holy altar, 
and enable us to present gifts to Thee, and spiritual sacrifices 
for our sins’ (S. Chrysostom). ‘Vouchsafe,O Lord, that we 
may be ministers of the New Testament, celebrants of Thy 
holy* mysteries; receive us according to the multitude of 
Thy mercy, drawing near to Thy holy altar, that we may be 
worthy to offer Thee this reasonable and unbloody sacrifice 
for our own sins and the ignorances of the people’ (S. Basil). 
And a hundred similar phrases. 

Dean Stanley’s general theory of Christian sacrifice pre- 
cludes him from recognizing in these expressions anything 
beyond the offering of the bread and wine of daily sustenance 
as a thankoffering to God for the blessings of creation. As 
pure matter of historical criticism, the explanation is absurdly 
inadequate. No one who is not determined to construe docu- 
ments according to a theory will suppose that these expressions 
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of awe mean only this. It is quite plain that they rest upon 
that conception of the rite which we find expressed in the 
address of the priest at the beginning of the liturgy of S. 
James: ‘O God, be merciful to me a sinner. I have sinned 
against heaven and before Thee, and am not worthy to 
present myself before this Thy sacred and spiritual table, 
whereon Thine only-begotten Son and our Lord Jesus Christ 
is mystically set forth as a sacrifice for me a sinner. It is 
true that all the sacrificial language we have quoted occurs 
before that point in the liturgies at which the consecration is 
complete. But we must not read them with any preconcep- 
tions derived from our Western forms, but must bear in mind 
two important principles. First, that stated by Symeon of 
Thessalonica :— 


‘Although the gifts have not yet been sanctified, yet they have 
been dedicated to God in the prothesis ; and the priest there presented 
them to God, and besought that they might be received at the 
heavenly altar. Although then their sanctification is not yet complete, 
yet they are prepared for completeness, and are dedicated to God, 
and an antitype of the Lord’s Body and Blood.’! 


And secondly, we must observe that the conception of bread 
and wine as gifts of God in nature passes much more easily 
in primitive thought than in ours into their use as symbols of 
the Body and Blood of Him by whom all things were made. 
A well-known passage in S. Irenzeus,? whatever the difficulties 
of its interpretation, must at least prove this :— 


* How shall they be sure that that bread over which thanks have 
been uttered is the Body of the Lord, and the cup His Blood, if they 
do not entitle Him the Son of the Maker of the world, that is, His 
Word whereby the tree bears its fruit, and the fountains flow, and 
the earth yields first the blade, then the ear, after that the full corn 
in the ear?’ 


We conclude our notice of the essay on the Eucharist by 
frankly declaring our belief that nobody who wishes to study 
the question will be able to derive from it a single guiding 
thought. Interesting illustrations of the externals of the 
rite it does indeed present to us. But as to doctrine, and the 
history of doctrine, not the most thoroughgoing ultramon- 
tane ever manipulated authorities in more complete obedience 
to the prejudgments of to-day. And we are threatened, unless 
we will accept such views, with a punishment which not even 


the Pope ever dreamt of inflicting; nothing less than a per- 


1 Neale’s Ancient Liturgies, Introduction, p. xxxi. 
2 Lib. iv. 18, 4. 
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petual interdict, an utter disuse of the Sacrament itself. 
‘It is possible that the metaphors of the Bible on this subject 
shall be felt to have been so misused and distorted that they 
also shall pass into the same abeyance as has already overtaken 
some expressions which formerly were no less dear to pious 
hearts than these.’ If this anticipation on the part of a 
Christian priest is very painful, the self-confidence which it 
reveals has also its ridiculous side. And perhaps the Dean 
would never have written the words if among his many grace- 
ful endowments he had possessed the slightest sense of the 
ludicrous. 

The essay on Absolution we must dismiss with but a few 
observations upon the treatment which the Scriptural authority 
meets with. The passages about binding and loosing in 
S. Matt. xvi. 19 and xviii. 18 are explained to refer to the 
teaching what is right and what is wrong. But whena decla- 
ration of right and wrong is made with respect to the par- 
ticular acts of particular persons it goes far to make up a 
very definite notion of absolution ; and that the words have 
this reference to personal dealing appears from their con- 
nection in the one passage with the possession of the keys of 
the Kingdom of Heaven (into which persons, not acts are 
admitted), and in the other with the conduct first of an indi- 
vidual and then of the Church to an offending brother. But 
even if we were to allow that these two passages refer to virtues 
and crimes, not to persons, there remains S. John xx. 23, 
‘Whosesoever sins ye remit they are remitted unto them, 
whosesoever sins ye retain they are retained.’ The author’s 
treatment of this passage is a wonderful specimen of free and 
easy exegesis. ‘It may be’ that the words remit and retain 
mean really abolish and ¢ontrol. In which case the words 
would describe the moral and practical side of the Apostolic 
age and correspond to numerous other passages such as ‘ Ask 
and it shall be given unto you;’ ‘If ye shall say to this 
mountain, Be thou removed and be thou cast into the sea, it 
shall be done.’ But on this interpretation the Dean is good 
enough not to insist. It is necessary to point it out in order 
to show that the passage is not free from ambiguity. ‘ But it is 
enough if,as commonly supposed, the words, by some peculiar 
turn of the fourth Gospel, are identical in meaning with those 
of S. Matthew. In that case all that we have said of the 
address to Peter and the address to the disciples in the first 
Gospel applies equally to this address in the fourth,’ 

Of this important passage, then, the necessary basis of 
any historical treatment of the question of absolution, we are 

VOL. XII.—NO. XXIV. me 
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offered two alternative explanations. One of them is not in- 
sisted on ; and most persons will agree that it is better not. 
The second only holds, ‘if, as is commonly supposed, the 
words are identical in meaning with those of S. Matthew.’ 
Now this identity of meaning is indeed commonly supposed 
by those who hold both passages to refer to personal absolu- 
tions. But we very much doubt if the Dean can produce any 
writer of repute except himself, who, refusing to recognize 
personal absolution in S. Matthew, extends the same refusal 
to S. John. Certainly his own authority, Lightfoot, asserts in 
the strongest terms that ‘here’ (in S. Matthew) ‘the business 
is of doctrines only, not of persons ; there’ (in S. John) ‘of 
persons, not of doctrine.’ ' A truly ingenious use of authority 
this, to apply to the extrusion of the personal meaning from 
the words of S. John an identification of them with those of 
S. Matthew, which has been established entirely on the sup- 
position that the personal meaning belongs to the latter too. 
It is truly remarkable that among possible meanings of 
the passage Dean Stanley never thinks of explaining it as 
conferring the power which S. Paul used when he said, ‘To 
whom I forgave anything, for your sakes forgave I it in the 
person of Christ.’ 

Nevertheless, this halting and uncertain explanation suf- 
fices to enable the author in the next sentence to declare 
boldly, ‘Such was the promise as spoken in the first instance.’ 
It is unnecessary to say that nothing of great importance 
is to be found in an essay founded on such exposition. 

We have dealt on former occasions with the assertion 
that the use of S. John xx. 23 in our ordinal is ‘a mere copy 
of a medizval interpolation.’ It is an assertion which could 
only be made by a writer wholly ignorant of the history of 
the Anglican ordinal. And we wish Archdeacon Reichel joy 
of the testimony to his exactness and the searching nature 
of his inquiry into the history of the ordinal from a writer 
who himself displays those qualities in so very slight a degree, 
and, truth to tell, knows nothing of the history of the ordinal 
at all. 

We have left ourselves but little space to deal with the 
essays upon Ecclesiastical Vestments, the Basilica, the Clergy, 
the Pope, the Litany, the Catacombs. Many of these are 
subjects in which the author’s historical gifts find very fitting 
scope. And that upon the Litany we should especially single 
out as extremely beautiful. One remark only we shall allow 


1 Works, vol. xi. p. 231, ed. Pitman. 
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ourselves regarding the essay on the Vestments. And it is this; 
that while the views of early times possess generally little value 
for the author where modern developments of thought cr 
experience have set them aside, we find him here retreating 
upon sheer antiquarianism in opposition to the universal con- 
ceptions which many centuries of Church life have adopted. 
Suppose it true that the shape of the ecclesiastical vestments 
is due to that of secular garments in former times. That 
certainly would confound any reasoning which attributed 
Divine revelation or essential fitness in the nature of things 
to their use. But it does not in the least disprove their 
fitness as things now stand for expressing ideas which the 
Church has connected with them. The Dean can as easily 
call the surplice a pinafore, or the cope an overcoat, as 
Cromwell could call the mace a bauble. And if all he desires 
is to extort the admission that these things are in themselves 
absolutely nothing, we suppose there are few who would 
refuse him satisfaction. But what would the admission 
amount to? He imagines that if the Comte de Chambord 
could be convinced that the white flag represented in its 
origin not legitimate monarchy but the white plume of a 
Huguenot chief, he might be persuaded to abandon the symbol. 
The Comte would show himself a very unpractical antiquarian 
if he did anything of the kind, In Ireland people have been 
very frequently informed with the most perfect truth that the 
choice of green as the national colour dates only from the 
eighteenth century, while the orange far more closely re- 
sembles the ancient hue. But the information has never in- 
duced the Irish parties to exchange colours. And why 
should it? Such things mean to men—yes, and to God— 
that which the present consent of men takes them to mean. 

At the same time. it is but common-sense to remark that 
in an age and among a people where gravity and dignity 
are much more considered in the general conception of dress 
than they are with us, a slight change in colour or material 
may suffice to embody notions of reverence which in our free 
and easy days could only be expressed by a total change in 
our every-day garments. And under such circumstances the 
assertion that these persons wore their secular clothes in 
sacred ministrations conveys a very wrong impression to our 
ears. 

The essay upon the Clergy contains little that is new. Its 
arguments will be found in Bishop Lightfoot’s well-known 
appendix to his commentary on Philippians, save that it 


ventures the absolutely erroneous assertion that amongst the 
112 
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gifts which the Lord gave to mankind during His life on 
earth the Christian ministry as we now possess it is not one, 
and that for years after the Lord’s departure the Christian 
society existed without a separate order of clergy. Nor is 
there any such concession as that which the bishop adds to 
his dissertation, that in some qualified sense the Christian 
clergy are priests. To us it appears that neither dignitary 
touches the assertion that the organs of a priestly community 
must themselves be priests, and that if the common priest- 
hood be real, so must the special. The priesthood of the 
people is used by Dean Stanley and his school to overthrow 
the priesthood of the clergy, but remains in itself a dead and 
unreal thing without distinct expression, without embodiment 
in worship or in the life of the community. 

But we must in conclusion direct attention to the essay 
upon the Creed of the early Christians. No greater enter- 
prise could be attempted by a Christian writer than that of 
restating the faith upon which Christianity has built its 
triumphs in a form specially adapted to the thought of our 
time, and of convincing modern speculation that its own 
methods truly followed out lead it nearer to faith than it had 
imagined. The Christian thinker who should perform this 
with success would do an incalculable service to his genera- 
tion ; and we are very far from imagining that such attempts 
at adaptation to the mental habits of the age imply any 
disregard whatever to the dignity of Catholic truth. But it 
is surely a difficult task to essay, and if performed at all 
ought to be performed very thoroughly. To cast abroad a 
few inadequate sentences capable of many interpretations 
will but tend to foster superficial thinking and superficial 
talking upon a subject where truthful thoroughness is most 
a duty. And this we are sorry to say is what we find in 
Dean Stanley. 

‘What is meant in the Bible—what in the experience of 
thoughtful men—by the expression “the Father” ?’ This is 
a great question. But the answer is given in the words of 
Mr. Spencer, ‘the omnipresence of something which passes 
comprehension ;’ and of M. Renan, ‘the fatherly smile which 
every now and then gleams through nature bearing witness 
that an eye looks down upon us.’ We cannot but feel that 
to pretend to discover in such vague utterances the Father- 
hood of God as Christ taught it and the Church received it, is 
butasham. Mr. Spencer himself knows better than to identify 
the two conceptions, and his unknowable underlying all the 
action of nature involves absolute rejection of the Divine 
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Fatherhood. It is true that his theory is untenable, and 
that followed out to its distinct consequences it should lead 
him to something higher. But Dean Stanley’s syncretism 
includes all heterodox beliefs just as they are ; nobody in his 
view needs correction or reproof except the Catholic Church. 
And though there is a great deal that is true and beautiful 
in his description of natural religion, yet it loses all practical 
power and reality when it is grounded ona faith so com- 
pletely vague. What is there in Mr. Spencer or M. Renan 
that leads to the belief in ‘One above us whose praise is above 
every praise, and who has our welfare at heart in all the various 
dispensations which befall us’? And what good purpose for 
the cause of true earnestness can be served by trying to make 
belief that people are agreed in their acceptance of the Divine 
Fatherhood who themselves both know and proclaim that they 
accept no such creed? 

What is meant by the name of the Son? A question of 
no less importance than the last. And Dean Stanley’s answer 
is, that as in the name of the Father we have Vatural Religion, 
so in the name of the Son we have Historzcal Religion, or the 
faith of the Christian Church. ‘As the Father represents to 
us God in nature—God in the heavenly or ideal world—so 
the name of the Son represents to us God in history, God in 
the character of man, God above all in the person of Jesus 
Christ.’ We can give no other interpretation to these words 
than that they assert the manifestation of God in the person 
of Jesus Christ to be but the highest instance of a species of 
manifestation of God in the character of man, which has many 
other examples in history. If so, this is certainly not the 
historical religion of the Christian Church, which has never 
dreamt of extending the term God the Son beyond the person 


of Jesus. And in truth the term Son has no meaning what- 


ever except in relation to an individual person. It is impos- 
sible, with any regard to the uses of language, to extend it in 
a general way to the manifestation of God in history. 
According to the author, ‘the amplifications in the Eastern 
and Western Creeds have but a very slight bearing on the 
nature of the Divine Revelation in Jesus Christ. They do not 
touch at all (except in the expression “ Light of Light ”) on the 
moral, which is the only important, aspect of the doctrine. 
They entirely (as was observed many years ago by Bishop 
Thirlwall) “miss the point.”’ We have failed to discover any 
passage in the published remains of Bishop Thirlwall which 
involves such an assertion. But in any case we contemplate 
with admiration the modesty of an amiable dignitary whose 
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missionary achievements have not been large, but who finds 
no difficulty in pronouncing that the symbols under which the 
Church has fought and grown and spread her morality as 
well as her faith entirely ‘miss the point.’ 

As matter of fact it is the Dean who misses the point and 
not the Creed, and for the following reason. The inimitable 
character of Jesus is not by itself the force by which Chris- 
tianity has spread ; but that character considered as possessing 
a power for helping mankind to deliverance from the power 
of evil and to the love and practice of good. If he had merely 
presented Himself to men as a perfect instance of virtue, He had 
but republished the law in a form still more unattainable than 
that in which they knew it before; but it stands in the very 
forefront of His preaching that he is a Saviour of men. And 
what the meaning of this claim may be depends wholly upon 
the question what His nature is and what its relation to us. 
About the perfection of His character none doubt. The testi- 
monies to the morality of Jesus, which Dean Stanley considers 
‘the point’ of the Christian Creed, are from the authors of 
Ecce Homo and Supernatural Religion, from Matthew Arnold, 
Stuart Mill, and Renan. But why then is it that most of 
these writers themselves declare their disagreement with the 
Church? Because, while professing belief in the perfections 
of Jesus, they entirely differ from the Church, and let us add 
also from the Lord Himself, as to the significance which His 
perfection possesses for men. They differ from her and from 
Him, not as to His character but as to His Being, which 
seems to her and to Him of so great a nature that He com- 
mands and saves every man by an ever-present and supreme 
power. The question what His nature is, is in other words 
the question whether He exists here and now for us? And 
since all are agreed upon the character, while many are astray 
about the nature, without which the character is a fact of 
slight importance, it is scarcely plain that the Catholic creeds 
have missed the point in which the gist of the matter lies. 

There is a third ‘manifestation of God.’ As the name of 
the Father represents to us God in nature, as the name of the 
Son represents to us God in history, so the name of the Holy 
Ghost represents to us God in our own hearts and spirits and 
consciences. Now, we are not taught in Holy Scripture to re- 
gard this inward sphere as the sole domain of the Spirit. It 
is by one Spirit that we are all baptized into one body. The 
variety of gifts in the Church is described as all the work of 
the self-same Spirit, who divides to every man severally as He 
wills. The Spirit is manifested by revelation to us from with- 
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out, and works by external means as well as by inward inspi- 
rations, And it is highly needful to remember this, since 
otherwise we shall identify the action of the Spirit with the 
movements of our own minds. 

In truth it is impossible, on Dean Stanley’s system, 
to discern any such true distinction between the forms of 
Divine manifestation which he describes as to necessitate 
different names for them. What is God in history except 
God in nature, considered as carrying on the work of nature in 
time ; and what is God in the human soul except the God of 
nature and history, as regarded from within by persons who 
themselves are the products of nature and the subjects of 
history ? Does the reader find that any addition is made to 
his knowledge or his faith in the meaning of the Divine names 
by the sentences with which this essay is summed up ?— 


‘ Wherever we are taught to know and understand the real nature 
of the world in which our lot is cast, there is a testimony, however 
humble, to the name of the Father ; wherever we are taught to know 
and admire the highest and best of human excellence, there is a testi- 
mony to the name of the Son; wherever we learn the universal 
appreciation of such excellence, there is a testimony to the name of 
the Holy Ghost.’ 


So far is Dean Stanley’s explanation of the early Creed 
from being deeper and truer than that of ordinary Christian 
teachers, that there would on the contrary have been no 
Creed at all had the early Christians believed with him. On 
the whole his history of Christian Institutions is but a reflec- 
tion of his own subjectivity, and we can discern nothing 
whatever in his theory of their nature and power capable of 
rendering assistance to genuine inquirers. 


ART. VI—ILLINGWORTH’S SERMONS. . 


Sermons preached in a College -hapel. By J. R. ILLINGWORTH, 
(London, 1881.) 


AT a moment when the pressure of disintegrating forces 
upon the fabric of Christian faith is perilously severe, and the 
bitterness of disruption within the Christian body peculiarly 
intense, it is eminently needful that our eyes should be kept 
open, and our ears alert, to any tokens that may mark, or at 
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least recall, the presence of some synthetical movement of 
thought, which seems to hold in itself the power to piece 
together again that which has become broken and displaced, 
to fuse into vital union materials that now lie severed and 
isolated, and to handle, with freedom and ease, huge masses 
of human experience which now are, to most men, only a 
tangle of bewildering confusion. 

Such a movement may have been felt by some to be ex- 
pressing itself in the large-hearted readiness with which, of 
late, men, whose creed is strongly Catholic, and whose entire 
life is sacramental in tone and method, have found it possible, 
and, indeed, most natural and congenial, for them to welcome 
into their mental habit, into their dogmatic scope, all that 
eager recognition of human wants and social realities which 
we are accustomed to associate with broad churchman- 
ship, with the names of Maurice, and Arnold, and Kingsley. 
To such men as we speak of, the new need of society, the 
new aspiration of thought, are honourable attractions, to 
which they turn to know how God would have them act; 
they are voices calling over severing seas, from some un- 
touched Macedonia, that they should go over and help; 
they are prophetic invitations; they are doors that the 
Spirit opens; and yet, in following these inviting voices, in 
pressing through these willing doors, these men carry with 
them the interpretative authority which gives meaning to their 
missionary effort: they relate all that they see and touch of 
novelty to that powerful creed, so ancient and so eternally 
new, in which it may all become alive; they detect how the 
old words, strong in divine fruitfulness, hold in themselves 
the germs of these new meanings; above all, they bring to 
bear on the new endeavours all the weight and splendour 
and unwithering force of the all-hallowing Sacrament. It is 
this that throws into language, that, spoken by other lips, 
has a certain chill, and thinness, and unreality, the warmth, 
and wealth, and depth, and spirituality, which we so often 
miss in.the Latitudinarian school. It is always chilling work 
to be told that we should do better to drain the houses of the 
pocr than to build them churches: we do not believe it. But 
it is another thing to hear that the worship of the altar lays 
obligatory stress upon us to house and tend, in cleanliness 
and honesty, that flesh and blood, of the substance of which 
Christ took, and broke, and gave. 

Now the book mentioned at the head of this article seems 
to us a most remarkable instance of this new temper of which 
we speak. It has all, and more than all, the freedom of treat- 
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ment which characterizes the Broad Church School: it looks 
straight at life as it finds it, at the thought and passions 
that stir men at this moment, at the dim feelings that are 
at work, half-known or half-expressed, at the hopes that 
are felt struggling for utterance in the young, in those that 
will make history in the years ahead. To all this, Mr. Illing- 
worth is open, is sympathetic: he deals with it, not from 
without, as with some monster, to be feared and, if possible, 
dismissed, but as from within, as with that which is his own 
constant and intimate delight; he is sensitive to its 
anxieties ; he moves about amid its hopes and its experiences ; 
it is his own life which he is portraying, and justifying, and 
explaining. He does not touch this new world tentatively, 
or in fear; there is no shrinking, no alarm, as if he were 
walking in darkness, and knew not his steps. The last words 
of science, the latest impulses of art, the last movement of 
passion, or fancy, the last tendencies of doubt, all these are to 
him free and familiar ground; he has lived in them, he speaks 
of them, as one who knows; he has no evil word for them : 
he is open to every breath of inspiration. And yet the 
peculiar charm of the book lies, not in this open freedom of 
sympathy so much as in the rich outpour of spiritual fervour, 
which is felt in and through this free handling of modern 
life. In most books that attempt any such acceptance of the 
spirit of the age, you seem, in reading them, to have lost all 
hold on the ‘realities of worship, to have passed out of the 
region of adoration and penitence, to have forgotten the 
Cross, and the Passion ; but here, in this book, everything 
runs back to these ground-secrets of the devotional life ; the 
treatment is instinct with Christian impulse, and the power 
that is in it is the power of Christ. You cannot mistake it ; 
it is vivid, and real, and unhesitating. You are made to feel 
that Christianity is no unthinking emotion, but that it pos- 
sesses, in that historic action which is the heart of all its 
worship, a speculative force which has power and range 
enough to interpret all human passions, and to make intelli- 
gible all human thoughts. 

We have said this strongly ; for, indeed, we havea belief 
that no work is more terribly needed than such work as this, 
and that in this book, small as it is, the work is done, so 
far as it goes, with an excellence most rare and most desir- 
able. Not only is the combination of sympathy and force 
most noticeable, but the style has an ease and a charm, and 
a decision, and a delicacy, such as we but seldom have the 
delight of encountering. We venture, indeed, to wish that, in 
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printing, Mr. Illingworth had cut out the direct appeals to 
his hearers, which, by their frequency, leave an impression on 
the reader curiously unlike the effect of Mr. IHingworth’s 
actual manner and style. But, apart from this, we think 
that few who read him will feel anything at all that hinders 
the beautiful lucidity of the writing. 

The Sermons were preached to young men: and they 
will be felt most by young men. They do not attempt to 
deal much with practical matters; their chief concern is to 
make life, and its needs and its emotions, exhibit the intelli- 
gibility of the mystery that is revealed in the face of Jesus 
Christ. They must be judged by their aim and their con- 
dition. Young men, hearing many things, are impatient of 
dogmatic emphasis: truth, to commend itself to them, must 
make itself felt as a friend, who suggests, and hints, and lets 
a significant word fall, and passes on, forbearing to speak too 
directly, content to lodge what he has to say by means of a 
tender glance, or a quick pressure of the hand. This is the 
method of the book. It gives to it, perhaps, an effect of 
religious slightness. The thoughts fly past; there is no 
pausing to emphasize, or make distinct ; and the direct refer- 
ence of the thought, Christian as it is in substance and tone, 
to the living Person of Christ, is confined often to some one 
swift phrase at the close. Mr. Illingworth has, in his eye, an 
audience whose life of action is as yet easy, and loose in its 
demands, without the urgency of later years; but whose 
mental and emotional activity is quick and real. For those 
to whom he speaks, the moral crisis lies, not in what they are 
doing so much as in the intellectual decision that they are 
making. They are in pause: they hover between this path 
and that ; according to the choice will their whole lives be. 
Any flying cry, any passing impulse, may determine them, 
may solve the suspense. It is for such as these that this book 
speaks. It is just calculated to move a man who hangs in 
doubtful uncertainty ; it would come, as a sudden breath, to 
impel the decision; it would give the touch which sets the 
mind in motion; and the direction in which it impels is, we 
repeat, richly and deeply Christian. But it hardly tries to 
do more than this. It applies itself to determining the mental 
and moral current of the soul’s life ; and it is content: it does 
not follow along the course, nor build up bank, or dams, nor 
arrange the sluices, nor turn it to the use of mills. The 
hearers would turn to look at the Lord Christ with a new 
wonder, with a strange yearning, but they would not as yet 
be driven to hold His Feet, or feel His Hands on their heads. 
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They would feel, under the influence of these sermons, the 
awe of the nearness of God the Father; they would see all 
the lines of human life running up into the mystery of Jesus. 
He, the Christ, would be to them the supreme vision, the 
manifest mystery; but the intensity of the closer personal 
union would be yet untouched. They would not. yet have 
eaten of His Flesh, nor drunk of His Blood. Not that this 
spiritual intimacy is unimplied, or ignored. On the contrary, 
it is everywhere in the book, felt at hand, felt in its influence, 
in its possibilities. But it is suggested rather than proclaimed. 
It is demanded, but not expounded. It is left to be under- 
stood ; the writer is content if he has given you an intellectual 
justification for it: and, then, when you look for the direct 
application, lo! he has vanished out of the pulpit. 

We would not complain. We are but attempting to 
report what is and what is not to be found in this book. 
We would welcome what is done far too gratefully to allow 
us to fret at what is left uncertain. It is written to quicken ; 
its peculiar merit lies in its swift suggestiveness ; it excels in 
rapidity of glance ; its thoughts move on wings. This is its 
charm and its power. Take the following passage :— 


‘Half the time of all of you is occupied with language. And 
what is language? It is not summed up and done with, when you 
have said that words are wise men’s counters, but the money of fools. 
For language is very much more than that. It floats like a great 
atmosphere, mediating between two worlds, and partaking of either 
nature, half material, and half spiritual. Flame-like to kindle, and 
water-like'to quench ; it is the great beneficent power that links man 
to man, and age to age, and makes common thought and feeling 
and corporate action possible. But it is also a great divider, that 
separates nation from nation, by barriers which a lifelong labour 
cannot wholly overpass. And then it invests our thoughts, whether 
for weal or for woe, with something of its own everlasting terrible 
reality ; carrying our good intentions out, far and wide beyond us, 
and keeping them alive and powerful, when we ourselves are gone ; 
and wresting our thoughts of evil in a moment from our own keep- 
ing, to enter them against us in its register of sin. It is the living 
book of judgment, which, from the dawn of human history, has been 
silently recording the good and evil done upon earth; that in the 
day when the books are opened, and the judgment-seat is set, by 
our words we may be justified, and by our words we may be con- 
demned. And in all this, it is a reflection of the nature and cha- 
racter of Him, who was in the beginning with God, and was God ; 
and yet who was made flesh, and dwelt among us, binding together 
all kindreds and peoples of the earth into one; but smiting the re- 
bellious nations with the sharp sword that goeth out of His mouth, 
and choosing among His titles as pre-eminent, the Word.’ 
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Here, in this exquisite wording, every one will recognize 
what is to be got of help from Mr. Illingworth, as the help of 
a flying voice, which quickens, as it passes ; a voice, swift, and 
stirring, and sympathetic. We cannot but think that there 
are hundreds of educated men, puzzled, hovering, waiting 
until some certainty arrives, to whom a voice like this would 
just make all the difference in the world. It would just make 
the faith, for which they long, intellectually possible. It 
would bring them just that movement of inspiration, which 
would make the first step practicable ; and it is that first step 
which now they cannot make. We have seen no book that 
could so effectively reach, and attract, and waken, and impel 
men who now hang back in despair, through mere lack of 
spiritual momentum. 

We will close by calling attention to two particular points. 
The Sermon on ‘ Love,’ full of interest as it is, seems to leave 
us, through the austerity with which the life of Sacrifice is 
pressed, with an uncomfortable wonder, whether love, at its 
supreme moment, ever attains at all to reciprocation. Does 
it tend away from reciprocity? Is it at its highest, when it 
spends itself for nought, without fruit, without return of love ? 
True, that the entire motive is outward, the whole impulse is 
self-surrendering ; yet the gift that Love would give to that 
other is the gift of itself, the gift of the power to love, and its 
love therefore cannot but return to it, though, indeed, each 
new return of love is but a new opportunity for giving, for 
renewing the self-surrender. Is not the reciprocity of Love 
necessary, in order that the self-sacrifice that Love makes may 
be incessant, continuous, eternal? Unreciprocated, Love’s 
offering languishes for sheer lack of opportunity. It misses 
its chance of ceaseless renewal. 

And then, the Appendix. This is a most excellent piece 
of work, to which we would strongly urge attention. It will 
repay careful reading, Its especial merit, if we may venture 
to say so, seems to us to lie in its combination of that philo- 
sophic temper which best appreciates that thought is alive, 
and in movement, and elastic, and multiplex, and cannot be 
fixed into rigid and formal simplicities, with a vivid appreciation 
of the reality and significance of matter. The methods of Mr. 
{llingworth’s thinking recall the idealistic schools : his artistic 
affections, his living sympathies, cling to the firm scenery of 
the material world : he affects the transition from the one to 
the other by a touch of Christian mysticism. We earnestly 
hope that the small print of this Appendix will not deter any 
readers from venturing beyond the limits of the Sermons. 
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ArT. VIIL—FAILURE OF THE COMMON SCHOOL 
SYSTEM IN AMERICA. 


1. Report of the Schools Inquiry Commission on the Common 
School System of the United States. By the Rev. JAMES 
FRASER (now Bishop of Manchester). (London, 1866.) 

2. Circulars of Information of the Bureau of Education. 
(Washington, 1880.) 

3. North American Review, Article on the ‘ Public School 
Failure, December, 1880, and Article on the ‘ Success 
of the Free School System,’ March, 1881. (New York, 
1880, 1881.) 

4. Report of the Commissioner of Education for the Year 1878. 
(Washington, 1880.) 


IT is very desirable that all authentic statements which throw 
light upon systems of education in any way similar to our 
own should be examined and noted, as we may thus be aided 
in avoiding mistakes and be directed to sounder methods for 
training the rising generation. Moreover: it is in some 
respects more easy to learn from the example of others than 
from our own experience ; for party spirit inevitably influ- 
ences opinion respecting questions which have been much 
discussed in political circles and have formed the battle-field for 
political contests. Men feel committed to the side which they 
have espoused ; and so are tempted either to be blind to evils 
which have resulted from the plans which they have supported, 
or else to exaggerate failures arising from those which they 
have opposed. Nothing is easier than to find causes of ill- 
success in defective administration, in accidental mistakes or 
miscarriages, and so to vindicate the principle which has been 
contended for at the expense of those who have had to develop 
it in action. And, on the other hand, it is not less easy to 
attribute failures and disappointments which have arisen from 
defective administration to faulty principles on which the 
administration is founded. 

We should therefore be looking for more than we have a 
right to expect if we tried to obtain an impartial judgment 
concerning the results of the general change in our system of 
elementary education introduced by the Act of 1870. Some 
effects of that measure are upon the surface, and about them 
there can be no dispute. The increase in the number of 
schools, and of children attending those schools, is beyond a 
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doubt. But it is still a question to what class the great 
majority of those children belong. No trustworthy information 
has yet been given to disprove the assertion that a large 
proportion of those children belong to different strata of the 
middle classes who previously attended private schools ; and 
that comparatively few belong to the lowest ranks of society, 
for whose special benefit the Act was avowedly passed. A 
further and even more important question has also to be 
solved : and that is the moral influence which will be exerted 
upon their scholars by schools in which the teaching is osten- 
tatiously divorced from definite religious instruction. 

It is needless to say that the United States is the country 
from which we are most likely to draw valuable instruction. 
Its system of education appears to have suggested the outline 
of much that constituted the distinctive features of the Act of 
1870. The statesmen who passed that Bill through Parliament 
seem to have adopted some of the fundamental principles of 
the American system, though in a greatly modified form, to 
meet the very different state of things with which they had to 
deal in this country. Reference to the results of the educa- 
tional system in the United States is also pertinent because 
the advocates of change in the system previously pursued in 
England, to whose instigation the revolution effected in 1870 
is largely due, were never weary of insisting upon the vast 
superiority of American education over that which had been 
given in this country, and they were perpetually urging upon 
the Legislature the expediency of adapting our system of 
education to that found in the United States. 

A good deal of attention has been recently given to the 
results of the American system. Such attention was chal- 
lenged by its friends and admirers, and until quite recently 
it was not easy to find authentic and trustworthy information 
by which its boasted superiority could be upheld or disproved. 
As we have lately met with descriptions of what the American 
schools are effecting intellectually and morally, we bring the 
subject before our readers. And as some of them may not be 
familiar with the outlines of the system of education in the 
United States, we will preface our remarks with some account 
of what that system is. 

We find in one of the Circulars of Information issued 
by the Bureau of Education at Washington a description of 
the system, and, as this document has the advantage of being 
official, it may be quoted as authoritative :— 

‘It has been said that there is no American school system. 
If this means that there is no national system adopted and pre- 
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scribed by the Federal Government, the statement is true. The 
power to establish and enforce a public school system is one which 
the people have never delegated to the General Government. On 
the contrary, they watch with great jealousy any act which shows an 
intent on the part of the Government to interfere with this subject. 
It is true that a National Bureau of Education has been established, 
but it has no governing authority. It is simply an office of informa- 
tion, and its chief function is to collect and disseminate information 
upon educational subjects. It appeals through the history of ex- 
perience to the reason and sound judgment of the people. It brings 
home to them a knowledge of all that is done for education. 

‘The American school systems as they exist to-day are the result 
of the independent action of thirty-eight independent States and of 
nine Territories, each acting for itself. The various statutes of these 
States and Territories relating to common schools would fill volumes. 
The result sought to be attained is the same inall. In some of the 
older States it is the growth of over two hundred years of practical 
experience, and this experience has inured to the benefit of the 
younger States. In many instances the new States have undoubtedly 
improved upon the old, and the old States have shown their appre- 
ciation by adopting the improvement. Hence, instead of such great 
diversities as might naturally be expected from the separate action of 
so many independent authorities, it will be found that upon the 
material points there is a remarkable unanimity. 

‘The idea lying at the foundation of the American school system 
is found in the apophthegm, “ An ignorant people may be governed, 
but only an educated people can govern themselves.” The doctrine 
which has been incorporated into many of the State constitutions, 
and is the governing principle of all, is that “‘ knowledge and learning 
as well as virtue generally diffused throughout the community is 
essential to the preservation of a free government and of the 
rights and libérties of the people.” Hence, for the protection 
and preservation of free government they have inserted in their 
State constitutions provisions requiring the Legislatures to establish 
and provide for the maintenance of an efficient and uniform 
system of public schools, free to all children of the State within the 
school age. 

‘ Another general principle, constitutional or statutory, is that the 
public schools shall be free from all sectarian or denominational 
influences. As enumerated in the constitution of Massachusetts, 
“humanity and general benevolence, public and private charity, 
industry and frugality, honesty and punctuality in dealings, sincerity, 
good humour, and all social affections and generous sentiments,” are 
to be inculcated, but sectarian or denominational teaching is rigidly 
excluded from the schools or school books. Perfect freedom of 
religious belief is the right of every citizen. He may adopt any form 
of religious belief which approves itself to him, or he may reject all 
forms. He may bring up his children to believe in the teachings of 
any sect or creed, but he must provide for this outside of the public 
school. He cannot require others entertaining different, and fre- 
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quently radically conflicting, opinions, to contribute to the inculcation 
of his own particular tenets. The public school is the neutral ground. 
free to all creeds and forms of belief, upon which the most dis- 
cordant elements may meet and enjoy equal rights and privileges, a 
result which perhaps cannot be fully attained except by a seculariza- 
tion of the public schools.’! 


The report on the Legal Rights of Children issued by the 
Bureau of Education at Washington, from which we have just 
made a long extract, proceeds to quote from a work on the 
American School System, by Mr. Francis Adams, in which he 


says that 


‘The most conspicuous feature of the American school system is 
its representative character. The doctrine of the sovereignty of the 
people, pervading all American social and political organizations, is 
carried to its fullest limits in the schools of the country. The prin- 
ciple to which the people are most attached is thus fitly exhibited in 
the institution upon which they set the highest value. ... The 
widespread popular regard which constitutes the propelling power 
appears to be chiefly due to two features : government by the people 
and ownership by the people. It is a vast proprietary scheme, in 
which every citizen has a share. For no reason is the principle of 
local government more dearly prized than because of the control 
which it gives the people over the schools. They would be as ready 
to surrender all municipal powers and privileges as to transfer their 
management to a sect or to any other private organization. ‘This 
recognition of responsibility is the mainspring of the system and the 
cause of its best results. . . . The simple principle of the American 
school laws is that the people can be trusted to attend to their own 


business.’ ? 

It is interesting to hear an official verdict upon the work- 
ing of a system thus conducted. In the Report of the Com- 
missioner of Education for 1878, recently published at 
Washington, we find the following commencement to his 
remarks on the state of education :— 


‘The financial depression noted in several previous reports has 
continued. ‘The bulwarks of society have not escaped assault either 
by ignorant, unfortunate, or unprincipled persons. Education has 
had its share of these attacks. In the midst of these encounters of 
sentiment the thoughtful and patriotic mind has found further occa- 
sion for alarm in observing how few, comparatively, of those citizens 
or statesmen who sincerely desire to maintain our institutions in their 
purity and vigour have been sufficiently familiar with the history of 
the questions arising to make that complete defence of our liberties 


1 Circulars of Information of the Board of Education, No. 3, pp- 


33-34. eke 
* Circulars of Information, iii. p. 37. 
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which the facts in our national experience warrant. This has been 
especially noticeable in the case of certain parts of the public school 
system, such as the high school, the normal school, supervision, in- 
spection, and adequate salaries. Those who have sowed the idea that 
anybody is competent, unaided, to decide and act on any educational 
problem have reaped an abundant crop of absurdities. States, cities, 
and schools have been seen to blunder back into the errors through 
which they floundered only a few years before, utterly oblivious of 
their previous adverse experiences ; more frequently still has it been 
found true that one blunderer has not learned anything from the 
experience of others, while the discussions as a whole have displayed 
an utter ignorance and disregard of thorough and far-reaching prin- 
ciples. This strain upon our free institutions has tempted not a few, 
whose moderation would otherwise have restrained them, into 
measures or expressions of antagonism to our educational instru- 
mentalities.’ ! 


Into the varieties of system and organization which mark 
the modes of procedure in different States we need not enter, 
Our concern is with the system of education itself and the 
principles on which it is founded, and the results which issue 
from it, and not with the details of its management. 

We note then, notwithstanding the praises showered by 
popular writers upon their system of education, as a matter 
of fact, that most of the States subordinate the idea of intel- 
lectual progress to economical considerations. Thus, eg., 
female teachers are preferred to male, because their salaries 
are lower. The school year is for only a larger or smaller 
fraction of a year. Hence it necessarily follows that the pro- 
fession of a teacher is for the most part taken up spasmodically 
and not continuously. The Wineteenth Annual Report of the 
State Commissioner of Common Schools to the General As- 
sembly for Ohio, for the School Year ending August 31, 1872, 
says :— 


‘Nearly one-third of our teachers leave the profession each year 
to engage in other employments. Of the many thousands required 
to supply our schools a few hundreds only intend to become pro- 
fessional teachers. The expediency of establishing special training 
schools of high grade with complete exhaustive courses of study for 
the large non-professional class may be questioned. It will be 
difficult to convince the tax-paying population of any State that a 
scheme providing for the thorough professional training of even one- 
fourth of this class is either practicable or advisable. It will be 
equally difficult to demonstrate to them that the value of the product 
is greater than the cost of the production. They demand less ex- 
pensive agencies than these ; and it is the duty of statesmen to 


. 1 Pf, vii. 
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ascertain, if possible, what they are and whether they cannot be 
successfully employed.’ ! 

We shall not wonder that the laborious profession of 
teacher is found so unattractive when we discover that in 1872? 
‘a female teacher is paid on an average about thirty dollars 
a month (64), a male teacher about forty-five dollars (9/.)’; 
and this in a country where wages are nominally much higher, 
and living much dearer, than in England. Since 1872 the 
scale of payment has certainly not increased. We find from 
the official Report for 1878 that in Maine female teachers 
were only paid sixteen dollars a month (3/ 4s.), and in most 
of the Southern States male teachers received less than thirty’ 
dollars (6/.) a month. In the North salaries were higher, 
but in New York male teachers only received forty-three 
dollars on an average (less than 9/.) ; and, so far as we under- 
stand the tables, the rate of salaries is for the working months 
of the year oniy, no payments being made when the schools 
are not in session. We call attention to these facts because 
they show the manner in which education is conducted, and 
the position in which the teachers are placed when schools are 
exclusively managed by persons popularly elected, and when 
there is no rival system which such managers are anxious to 
excel or overthrow. 

It can therefore be no matter for surprise that with a large 
proportion of schools opened for only a portion of the year, and 
with many teachers only temporarily interested in their schools, 
we find a considerable percentage of children very imper- 
fectly educated. The Report gives the school population as 
14,576,183, the average attendance as 5,131,413 ; but then itis 
only fair to remember that school age is much longer than in 
England. ‘There are seventeen different school ages in the 
States and Territories ; the longest, extending from four years 
of age to twenty-one, covers a period of seventeen years ; and 
the shortest, from eight years of age to fourteen, a period of six 
years only. * With these ages for attendance at school, it is 
difficult to state how many of those who, as we should think, 
ought to be at school are not found there. That there are 
some such is certain. Nor can their absence be wholly 
attributed to the special circumstances of the country. The 
following statement by the American Commissioner of Edu- 
cation concerning the schools in rural districts compels us 
to attribute some portion of the blame to defective manage- 
ment :--- 


1 Quarterly Review, p. 423. 2 [bid. p. 422. 
3 Report for 1878, p. xiii. 
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‘ The »ememalaiaaie ssniiliniai of the country schools demands 
serious consideration. Perpetual changes of teachers, empiricism in 
methods, the want of uniformity and of progression in studies, of 
definite purpose and of stimulating influences, have greatly "de- 
moralized this entire department of public education. Various 
remedial plans have been suggested, all agreeing in the intro- 
duction of graded courses of study and intelligent supervision as 
requisite to improvement.’ ! 


But it is not from this part of the subject that we shall 
derive assistance in judging of the excellency of the system 
pursued in the United States. To test that fairly, we must 
examine what it can accomplish at the best, where it is being 
fairly and fully carried out by those who believe in it, and 
who have the means of making it as successful as it is 
capable of being. It is no reproach to it to say that it does 
not accomplish great results where it is very partially worked, 
where it is administered by men who are more anxious that 
the school rate should be low than that the children should 
be well educated, and where, from exceptional circumstances, 
it is well-nigh impossible for parents to allow their children to 
attend school regularly. To help to understand the position of 
things in the United States, it may be well to state that in the 
cities ? the estimated number of young people of school age 
(for what that means we must refer to a statement on the last 
page) is 2,523,237. Of these 1,556,974 are enrolled in public 
schools, and it is estimated that 322,567 are enrolled in 
private schools. In some few places nearly one-third of the 
children under education are reported as being at private 
schools—e.g. at Cincinnati, Ohio, there are 35,957 pupils en- 
rolled at public schools, and 16,583 at private schools—but 
there is nothing to show that the education at the private 
schools materially differs from that which is given in the public 
schools, or that it is more religious in its character. So far as 
we have been able to ascertain, the generality of the private 
schools are not at all better than the public schools. But to 
this there are some striking exceptions ; and we should imagine 
that there are few better schools to be found than Racine 
College, which was for many years under the distinguished 
care of the late much lamented Dr. de Koven. 

‘ The best public schools in the States,’ we are told, ‘ are 
confessedly those of New York, Cincinnati, and Boston.’ 

And the results produced in them are thus described :— 

‘Any one familiar with first-class English private schools for 
middle-class children must know how poor and backward, in com- 


1 Report for 1878, p. xli. ? Ibid. pp. |.-Ixi. 
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parison, are the results shown by the Boston, or Cincinnati, or New 
York public schools. And if we turn to such public schools as the 
3edford Schools, the Manchester Grammar School, the City of London 
School, any thought of comparison is simply ridiculous.’! 


It may be thought that this estimate of American educa- 
tion by an Englishman six years since may result from 
national preference or insular prejudice, and that the years 
which have since elapsed may throw a different colouring 
over the subject. We turn, therefore, to an American wit- 
ness of very recent date, in confirmation, to say the least 
of it, of what the English writer has said: and, to judge 
from the publication which we are about to quote, we feel that 
our authority should be considered as indisputable by those 
who argue the question from the Liberal, anti-dogmatic side. 
The North American Review is one of the oldest, and we 
believe one of the ablest, of American publications. We find 
amongst its more recent writers Professor Goldwin Smith 
and Professor Thorold Rogers, M.P. Its theological stand- 
point is thus incidentally described in the Quarterly Review of 
last January: ‘ Their (Californian professors’) religion, when 
they profess any, is the liberal Unitarianism of Boston, and 
their views are represented by the Worth American Review. ? 
In the December number of this American Review we find an 
article by Richard Grant White headed ‘The Public School 
Failure,’ which gives a summary account of the results of 
American education that is worthy of special attention. 
Mr. White has, we believe, been long and favourably known 
as a writer. In 1854 he published Shakspeare’s Scholar ; in 
1857-64 he brought out an edition of Shakspeare in twelve 
vols.; and Jen of the Time for 1879 says that he has con- 
tributed a number of articles to reviews, and a series of 
Yankee letters to the London Sfectator, 1863-7, whilst he 
still holds an important position in the New York Custom 
House, which he has occupied for many years. From this 
article we proceed to quote :— 


‘There is probably not one of those various social contrivances, 
political engines, or modes of common action called institutions, 
which are regarded as characteristic of the United States, if not 
peculiar to them, in which the people of this country have placed 
more confidence, or felt greater pride, than its public school system. 
There is not one of them so unworthy of either confidence or pride ; 
not one which has failed so completely to accomplish the end for 
which it was established. And the case is worse than that of mere 
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failure ; for the result ea been diokrabls ‘ini siete to be 
disastrous.’ ! 





The writer then proceeds to prove his thesis ; and first he 
deals with the intellectual results of the New York schools, 
which, according to all accounts, are amongst the best in the 
Union :— 


‘According to independent and competent evidence from all 
quarters, the mass of the pupils of these public schools are unable 
to read intelligently, to spell correctly, to write legibly, to describe 
understandingly the geography of their own country, or to do any- 
thing that reasonably well educated children should do with ease. 
They cannot write a simple letter ; they cannot do readily and with 
quick comprehension a simple “ sum” in practical arithmetic ; they 
cannot tell the meaning of any but the commonest of the words 
that they read and speli so ill. There should not be need to say 
that many of then i 
things fairly well ; but these many are few indeed in proportion to 
the millions who receive a public school education. They can give 
rules glibly; they can recite from memory ; they have some dry 
disjointed knowledge of various ologies and osophies ; they can, 
some of them, read a little French or German with a very bad 
accent ; but as to such elementary education as is alike the founda- 
tion of all real higher education and the séze gud non of successful 
life in this age, they are, most of them, in almost as helpless and 
barren a condition of mind as if they had never crossed the threshold 
of a school-house. 

‘The testimony to this amazing and deplorable condition of the 
mass of the pupils of our public schools is so varied, so independent, 
and comes from so many quarters that it must be true ; it cannot be 
disregarded. It is given by private persons, by officers of school 
districts, by teachers themselves ; and it comes from all parts of the 
country. It cannot be repeated here in detail, for it would fill half 
the pages that can be afforded to this article. But one example of 
it may be given which fairly represents the whole. Mr. George A. 
Walton, agent of the Massachusetts State Board of Education, in a 
report on the public schools of Norfolk County, Massachusetts, a 
county which borders upon Boston, and the inhabitants of which are 
somewhat exceptional in wealth and intelligence, sets forth a condi- 
tion of things which has been thus graphically but correctly sum- 
marized by the Chicago Zimes :—“ ‘The examinations were in the 
first place of the simplest and most practical character. There was 
no nonsense about them. ‘They had but one object—to see if in 
the common schools the children were taught to read, write, and 
cipher. The showing made by some of the towns was excellent. 
In the case of others, and of many others, it is evident from what 
Mr. Walton says, and still more evident from what he intimates, that 
the scholars of fourteen years of age did not know how to read, to 


1 North American Review, Dec. 1880, p. 537. 
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write, or to cipher. They could, it is true, repeat the pieces in their 
school readers, and parse, and spell in classes, and rattle off rules in 
grammar and arithmetic, not one word of which they understood ; 
but if they were called upon to write the shortest of letters or the 
simplest of compositions, or to go through the plainest of arithmetical 
combinations, their failure was complete. They had, in fact, been 
taught what to them were conundrums without end ; but the idea 
that the teaching was to be of any practical use in the lives of these 
children, when they grew up to be American men and women, 
formed no part of the system, and evidently had never entered into 
the heads of their instructors. . . . Then when the letters and com- 
positions were brought in, the ingenuity in bad spelling seems simply 
incredible. Unless the different misspellings of the word ‘ scholar,’ 
for instance, were given, as in this volume they are, who would 
believe that they would be some 230 in number? Then, again, 
65 different spellings are enumerated of the word ‘depét,’ 108 
of the common word ‘whose,’ and 58 of ‘which.’ Out of 1,122 
pupils who used the adverb ‘too’ in the narrative, 859, or nearly 
77 per cent. of the whole, spelled the word incorrectly.” This is 
the intellectual result of our much-vaunted “ American” school 
system during the last thirty or forty years. Competent observers 
in all quarters tell the same story.’! 


The intellectual test is obviously not the only one by 
which a system of education must be tried. It has another 
and a higher aim. Its object must be to mould the character 
of the people, and to promote amongst them such a standard 
of moral obligation as will preserve them from what is base, 
mean, and corrupting. The defenders of the United States 
method of education have proclaimed this to be their aim, and 
have accepted their success or failure in accomplishing this 
as the standard by which their system must be tried. This 
is well expressed by Mr. Horace Mann in a sentence quoted 
by Mr. Fraser in his Report on the Common School System 
of America :— 


‘The whole idea of the aims and objects of education, as con- 
templated by the American system, cannot be better expressed than 
it has been by Mr. Horace Mann. “Under our Republican 
Government,” says he, “it seems clear that the minimum of education 
can never be less than such as is sufficient to qualify each citizen 
for the civil and social duties he will have to discharge; such an 
education as teaches the individual the great laws of bodily health ; 
as qualifies for the fulfilment of parental duties ; as is indispensable 
for the civil functions of a witness or a juror ; as is necessary for the 
voter in municipal and in national affairs ; and finally as is required 
for the faithful and conscientious discharge of all those duties which 


' North American Review, Dec. 1880, pp. 541-542. 
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devolve upon the inheritor of a portion of the sovereignty of this 
great Republic.” ’! 


Tried, then, by its own standard, what result do we find ? 
Let us first hear the American reviewer on the subject. After 
combating the theory laid down by the Superintendent of 
Education at New York, that ‘ignorance is the mother of 
vice, he proceeds :— 


‘If ignorance were the mother of vice, and if our public schcol 
system were what it is set up to be, the fruits of the latter would by 
this time have been manifest, plainly visible to the whole world, in 
our moral advancement as a people, in a higher tone in our society, 
in the greater purity of our politics and the incorruptibility of our 
legislators, in the increased probity of the executive officers of our 
State and municipal governments and of our corporate financial 
bodies, in the superior wisdom and more solid integrity of our bench, 
in the sobriety of our matrons, the modesty of our maidens, in the 
greater faithfulness of wives, in the diminution of divorces, in the 
steady decrease of vice, and crime, and idleness, and vagrancy, and 
vagabondage. If ignorance be the mother of vice, and the public 
school is the efficient foe of ignorance, the last fifty years should have 
seen in all these respects an improvement so great that admiring 
nations would applaud and humbly hope to imitate. But who needs 
to be told that in all these respects we have deteriorated? It is not 
Horace’s praises of the days when he was a boy that tells us this. 
It is a matter of public record. It is known to every observant man 
who has lived more than thirty years. Our large towns swarm with 
idle, vicious lads and young men who have no visible means of 
support. Our rural districts are infested with tramps—a creature 
unknown to our fathers, and even to us in our youth. The corrup- 
tion of our Legislative bodies is so wide, and so deep, and so well 
known, that great corporations and business men of large wealth 
can almost always obtain the. legislation needful for their ends, right 
or wrong. Bribery at elections is almost openly practised by both 
our great political parties. The general tone and character of our 
bench, both for learning, for wisdom, for integrity, have fallen notably 
during the last thirty years. Dishonesty in business and betrayal 
of trust have become so common that the public record of the last 
fifteen years on this subject is such that it cannot be remembered 
without shame. Politics, instead of being purified and elevated, has 
become a trade, in which success falls year by year more to inferior 
men who have a little low cunning. Divorces have multiplied until 
they have become so common as to be a stock jest in the facetious 
column of our newspapers. Crime and vice have increased year 
after year almost pari passu with the development of the public 
school system, which, instead of lifting the masses, has given us in 
their place a nondescript and hybrid class, unfit for professional or 


1 Rev. J. Fraser’s Report to Schools Inquiry Commission, p. 14. 
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mercantile life, unwilling, and also unable, to be farmers or artisans, 
so that gradually our skilled labour is done more by immigrant 
foreigners, while our native citizens, who would otherwise naturally 
fill this respectable and comfortable position in society, seek to 
make their living by their wits—honestly if they can ; if not, more 
or less dishonestly, or, failing thus, by petty office seeking. Filial 
respect and parental love have both diminished ; and as for the 
modesty of our young men, and even of our young women, they do 
not even blush that they have lost it. This is the condition in which 
we are after more than half a century of experience of our public 
school system, the only justification for whose existence is that it 
was asserted and believed to be a panacea for the cure of social and 
political disease. Nor is the case of that system at all bettered by 
the quite untenable assumption that all this would have been without 
its influence ; for its only justification, the very reason of its being, 
is the other assumption, that by it all this would have been pre- 
vented. 

‘ Moreover, there is evidence on record, evidence furnished quite 
independently of any investigation of this subject, which proves the 
case against the public school system as clearly and as undeniably 
as the truth of Newton’s theory of gravitation is proved by the 
calculations which enable astronomers to declare the motions and 
to weigh the substance of the planets. For the census returns show 
that crime, immorality, and insanity are greater in proportion to 
population in those communities which have been long under the 
influence of the public school system than they are in those which 
have been without it. The system, be it remembered, is of New 
England origin, and the New England States have been longest 
under its influence. The States south of the Potomac are those 
which were longest without it ; and indeed in them it has hardly 
yet obtained favour or foothold. Let us compare the statistics of 
population, of literacy and illiteracy, and of crime, in these two classes 
of States, carefully eliminating from our calculation the influence of 
foreign immigration upon the criminal record of the Northern States, 
which the particularity of the census returns enables us to do. The 
comparison is between the native white population of Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New Hampshire, Vermont, Maine, and Rhode Island 
on the one hand, and the same population of Delaware, Virginia, 
Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia gn the 
other. These are all original States of the Union, Maine excepted ; 
but Maine was always a part of New England. They are common- 
wealths founded at about the same time, by people of the same race 
and the same religion. In 1860 secession and consequent civil war 
caused in the Southern States an upturning of all the elements of 
society, which makes it proper that the examination of their social 
condition should be limited by the census of that year. 

‘ The census of 1860 shows that the New England States had a 
native white population of 2,665,945 in number, and of these there 
were but 8,543 adults who could not read and write. The six 
Southern States mentioned above had 3,181,969 native white in- 
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habitants, among whom there were 262,802 adults who could not 
read and write. In the New England States, therefore, the native 
whites who could not read and write were in the proportion of 1 
to 312, while in the six Southern States the proportion of wholly 
illiterate whites was 1 to 12. Now, if ignorance is the mother of 
vice, of crime, of wretchedness, and of all that goes to make bad 
citizens, the excess of the criminal classes in the Southern States 
should have been in something like the proportion of 312 to 12. 
But it was not so. On the contrary, the proportional excess of 
crime, of pauperism, of suicide, and of insanity, (and among the 
native white inhabitants, be it remembered,) was very much greater 
in the New England States ; for in 1860 they had in their prisons 
2,459 criminals, while the six Southern States had but 477. New 
England society, formed under the public school system, produced 
one native white criminal to every 1,084 inhabitants ; while the 
Southern States, which had been almost entirely without that system, 
produced only one to every 6,670—a disproportion of more than six 
to one. The New England States had one publicly supported 
pauper to every 178 inhabitants, while the six Southern, which were 
without public schools, had but one to every 345. Of suicides 
there were in the New England States one to every 13,285 of the 
entire population, but the others had only one to every 56,584. 
The census of 1860 has no record of insanity, but that of 1870 shows 
in New England one insane person of those born and living in the 
several States to every 800 native-born inhabitants, but in the six 
Southern States in question only one to every 1,682 native inhabit- 
ants. Strange to say, foremost in this sad record stand Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, which have had common schools since 
1647 and 1650 respectively, the former producing one native white 
criminal to every 649 native white inhabitants, the latter one to 


every 845.”! 


The extract we have given is a long one, but it would 
have been impossible to have placed before our readers a 
full and fair view by this American writer of the results of 
their educational system had we attempted to curtail it. It 
is unnecessary to make any comments upon what is so clearly 
expressed, but it may be serviceable to add some supple- 
mentary evidence from other American writers. 

The first we will bring forward is furnished by the Cir- 
culars of Information issued by the Bureau of Education, 
and printed at the Government Printing Office, Washington, 
in 1880. It is there stated— 


‘Overcrowded Europe for ages has been oppressed with taxes to 
support dependants and punish criminals. We are rapidly following 
in her course. We can prevent it if we would. In 1850, with a 
population of 23,191,876, it cost us yearly $2,954,806 to support 


1 North American Review, Dec. 1880, pp. 545-549. 
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dependants and punish criminals. In 1860, with a population of 
31,443,321, it cost us yearly $5,445,143 for the same purpose. In 
1870, with a population of 38,558,371, it cost for the same 
$10,930,429. 

‘It will be seen by these figures that from 1850 to 1860 while 
the increase of population was about 28 per cent., that of the cost 
of crime and pauperism was a little over roo per cent. ; also while 
the increase of population between 1860 and 1870 was about 44 per 
cent., the increase of the cost of crime and pauperism was nearly 
roo per cent. From these figures we may fairly anticipate that the 
census of 1880 will show an increase of cost of 100 per cent., making 
the annual cost $20,000,000. And this remarkable increase of cost 
in proportion to increase of population cannot be attributed to an 
unfruitful soil. During these decades there has been no time when 
a man in mental and bodily health might not keep his family from 
dependence.’! 


Another extract must be given of a different kind and 
from a very different authority :— 


‘An address recently delivered by a Methodist preacher named 
Nutting—for a report of which we are indebted to an obliging corre- 
spondent—cannot fail to excite very painful reflections. Mr. Nutting 
says that, after making allowance for Roman Catholics, the ratio of 
divorces to marriages in Massachusetts in 1868? was 1 to 15; in 
Vermont, t to 13; in Rhode Island, 1 to 9; and in Connecticut, 
1 to 8. In Luke County, in Ohio, where there is a pure New 
England population, the ratio is as high as 1 to 6. During the last 
twenty-five years the birth rate has fallen almost as fast as the divorce 
rate has increased, and where the birth rate is the lowest the divorce 
rate is the highest. Mr. Nutting adds “ that in the history of nations 
there never has but thrice occurred such a breaking up of the family 
tie as is now taking place among people of New England blood— 
when the Greek and Roman empires were about to fall, and during 
the revolution of the last century, when 20,000 divorces were obtained 
in France in one year and a half.” Bad as this was, it is surpassed, 
regard being had to the number of the population, by what is now 
taking place in Rhode Island and Connecticut.’ 


If we turn to another portion of the great Republic, we 
find a state of things not léss appalling. If divorces, and 
‘spiritual wives,’ and ‘free love’ have grown up in the older 


1 No. 2, pp. 19-20. 

2 We quote the following from Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s Spiritual 
Wives, i. 99, as bearing on this subject, for what it is worth :—‘ Judge 
Edwards recently (1868) declared that in the United States four millions 
of men and women believe in spirits. Warren Chace affirms that all 
these spiritualists accept the doctrine of special affinities between men 
and women—affinities which imply a spiritual relation of the sexes higher 
and holier than that of marriage.’ 

3 Church Times, January 7, 1881. And see the Church Quarterly 
Review, No. 24, p. 22. 
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Eastern States, we find in the Western Mormonism, with its 
rapidly increasing power. How far its forces are recruited by 
immigration is a matter of question ; that they are so to a con- 
siderable extent is probable ; and Germany and Wales are said 
to contribute a large portion of the converts. But the sect is 
of American origin ; it flourishes on American soil ; it must be 
regarded as a natural product of the moral and religious con- 
dition of the country from which it sprang, in which it exists, 
and to which the great majority of its people must belong. 
The proportions which it has reached are thus described 
by Judge C. C. Goodwin in a recent number of the North 
American Review :— 


‘Allow Mormonism to go on unchecked for ten years longer, and 
Cannon (First Counsellor of Utah and delegate in Congress) will, 
from the same office, dictate the elections in all the region between 
the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific Ocean, except California and 
Oregon ; that is, he will hold under absolute control, as in Utah, or 
the balance of power, as in Idaho, a region as great in area as all the 
United States east of the Mississippi River.’ ! 

‘ The control of the chiefs, as in Mohammedan countries, is abso- 
lute, their organization superb, the discipline of the people perfect. 
From tithes $1,0c0,o00 annually is collected, with which to strengthen 
their position ; they are a hardy race, indifferent -to hardships and 
privations ; already they are such a power that demagogues in their 
own country, other demagogues in Congress, and great moneyed 
corporations with their subsidized newspapers, pander to them, and it 
is plain that this institution, which was jeered at but a few years ago, 
has now become an absolute terror and menace to the United States.’ # 

‘ The thing to do is to strike at the animalism which underlies the 
Mormon system, and either by a commission, as recommended by 
President Hayes, or some other means, while guarding carefully 
all personal and property rights, and shielding those from harm who 
have sinned through ignorance, wrest the offices (local) from poly- 
gamists, make further plural marriages impossible, and never relax 
until polygamy and the rule of the Mormon Church in temporal 
affairs are for ever abandoned. This can be accomplished now. If 
it is postponed for fifteen years longer, nothing less than an exhaustive 
civil war will suffice to overcome this open enemy of republican 
government.’ * 


This sense of the power and rapidly increasing numbers 
and influence of Mormonism, expressed in such strong and 
startling terms by Judge Goodwin, is felt keenly and with 
the greatest satisfaction by the Mormons themselves. It is 
thus set forth by ‘ Bishop Lunt,’ one of their leading men :— 


1 March 1881, p. 278. 
2 North American Review, March 1881, p. 283. 8 Ibid. p. 286. 
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‘Like a grain of mustard seed was the truth planted in Zion, and 
it is destined to spread through the world. Our Church has been 
organized only fifty years, and yet behold its wealth and power. This 
is our year of jubilee. We look forward with perfect confidence to 
the day when we will hold the reins of the United States Government. 
That is our present temporal aim ; after that we expect to control the 
continent.’ ! 


To turn for the moral results of their educational system 
to another American authority, whose standpoint is very 
different from those which we have already quoted. The 
American correspondent of the 7z#es newspaper, writing from 
Philadelphia, says :— 


‘It must seem just now to English readers as if the news from 
the United States was saturated with fraud. It certainly seems so to 
one who has to record it. First, we have the deliberate disclosures 
of Tweed in reference to the villanies of the Tammany Ring and the 
Erie Railway Ring, when the two were joined for purposes of mutual 
aid in plunder. Then we have the testimony of the stupendous 
frauds that brought South Carolina to bankruptcy. Then comes the 
disclosure of peculation and misfortune in many trusted life insurance 
companies, followed by bank panics at St. Louis and Chicago, and a 
serious collapse among savings banks outside of New England and 
especially in Chicago. Three Chicago savings banks, whose officials 
are now mostly fugitives, have within four weeks collapsed, and 
caused their 30,000 unfortunate depositors to lose probably 
5,000,000. Now and then a national bank or a fire insurance com- 
pany fails, while the business failures seem to go on to the usual 
amount, the public having become so accustomed to this that they 
attract scarcely a passing notice. The great shrinkage of value is, of 
course, the original cause of all this misfortune, while in most cases 
fraud has been resorted to in the endeavour to tide over difficulties 
where it was impossible to prevent ultimate failure.’ ? 


It was not to be expected that the outspoken denuncia- 
tion of the system of education, of which citizens of the United 
States have been especially proud, by a writer of eminence in 
a periodical of high standing, should not meet with a sharp 
and thoroughgoing reply. We were not surprised, therefore, 
to see in the March number in this year of the same Review 
an article headed, ‘The Success of the Free School System.’ 
The writer is John D. Philbrick, who (we venture to suppose) 
was for some time superintendent of schools in Boston. He 
is a confident supporter, as the title of his paper suggests, of 
the system which Mr. White had so vigorously attacked. We 
therefore carefully read his article, to see what could be said 


1 North American Review, March 1881, p. 284. 
2 Times, Oct. 19, 1877. 
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tor the other side ; but we rose from its perusal with the feeling 
that the defence had not materially changed our view. He 
thus describes the present position of education in the States :— 
‘The modern epoch of the system, the epoch of development, 
of organization, of efficiency, began rather more than forty 
years ago with the inauguration of State supervision, which 
has been the fruitful source of most of the manifold improve- 
ments which have been since introduced. During this last 
period, and especially within the last twenty-five years, the 
growth and progress of the system in the States north of the 
Potomac and Ohio have been scarcely less than marvellous. 
To be convinced of this one has only to examine the official 
reports showing the increase of schools, of teachers, and of 
expenditures for educational purposes, of normal schools, of 
teachers’ institutes, and of other organizations for raising the 
qualification of teachers; describing the improvements in 
supervision, in school hours, in text-books, in courses of study, 
in apparatus and all the appliances of instruction, in the 
methods of teaching and discipline, in classification, grading, 
and attendance ; and exhibiting, finally, the multiplication and 
enlargement of free schools for instruction in the higher 
branches of knowledge.’ ! 

Our first impression upon reading this was that it did 
not fairly grapple with the objections urged by Mr. White. 
The attack was upon the system judged by its results; the 
defence is of the system itself viewed apart from the influence 
which it has exerted upon those subjected to it. It must, 
therefore, be unsatisfactory, because the real test of all prac- 
tical systems must be sought in the results which they 
produce. Education may attract a good deal of attention, 
be much discussed, theorized about, and yet be very indif- 
ferently imparted. Thus we are told that in first-rate American 
schools the discipline is perfect : not a name carved ona desk, 
not a scratch on the seats or the wooden portions of the room; 
but all is routine. So in what Dr. Philbrick writes. The 
theory may have been pondered over and perfected in books ; 
it may have been discussed perpetually in meetings of teachers 
and State officers; improvements may have been made at a 
lavish cost with ungrudging hand in all its material appliances ; 
and its technical organizations may have been moulded with 
the greatest care on the newest models; whilst the results 
may be only such as Mr. White has described in an earlier 
number of the same Review. Moreover, there are certain 


1 North American Review, March 1881, p. 250. 
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first principles which are disputed, and the only arguments 
which can affect our opinion when such is the case must be 
drawn from the light thrown upon the points in dispute by 
experience. It is the more remarkable that Dr. Philbrick 
should have largely rested his defence on the theoretical aspect 
of the case, on the great expenditure willingly incurred by 
those who have to provide the funds, and the admiration for 
the system expressed by some distinguished foreigners, 
seeing that he must, from his past official position, have 
intimate practical acquaintance with the schools which are 
generally admitted to be amongst the best in the Union, 
and it is upon the results of the system—literary and moxal 
—that the attack is made. As a sample of the defence we 
quote the following paragraph which Dr. Philbrick brings 
forward as evidence not to be gainsaid :— 


‘ But there is one great fact which is a more convincing proof of 
the success of our school system than any individual opinions, how- 
ever much they may be entitled to confidence—the fact that the 
schools have held, and continue to hold, so firm a grasp upon the 
sympathy and intelligence of the people, of which the evidence is 
seen in their self-imposed taxes for school purposes. In the State, 
the cities, the towns, and the rural districts, the people of this country 
annually vote to take from their own pockets the sum of eighty mil- 
lions of dollars, and pay it over for the support of the public schools 
in which their children are educated. There can be no longer any 
question about the people’s judgment of the utility of the free public 
school.’ ! 


This argument is, to our mind, far from convincing. Under 
universal suffrage the many vote taxes which are chiefly paid 
by the few. The many profit by the money thus voted, and 
the more that is expended on schools in which their own chil- 
dren are taught the more they seem to gain for themselves. 
In large towns and wealthy districts where this happens the 
few murmur, but their voice is drowned by that of the many 
voters paying comparatively small sums. Or if it be thought 
that this is an argument which might be applicable in 
England where there are so many poor, and, comparatively 
speaking, so few rich, but that it has less force with a large 
middle-class population, such as is found in most parts of the 
United States, then we have to remember how difficult a 
matter it is to assail an institution of which men of all parties 
have been taught from their childhood to be proud, which for 
many years has been systematically praised by politicians, 
newspaper writers, and all who set the tone of public opinion, 


1 North American Review, March 1881, p. 261. 
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and that from want of a high standard of what education 
ought to be, and from deference to popular opinion thus ex- 
pressed, it is by no means a matter for surprise that the great 
mass of ratepayers should act as Dr. Philbrick says they do. 
Moreover, we have it in evidence that in thinly peopled dis- 
tricts, and in many places besides, the school rate is reduced 
to a minimum by the schools being closed for a great part 
of the year, and by other arrangements, that tell more of 
anxiety to economize expenditure than to make sacrifices 
for the development of education. 

Dr. Philbrick, while not denying the particular deficiencies 
in schools alleged by Mr. White, asserts that they represent 
exceptional cases, and that, in a paper written by the educa- 
tional officer concerning all the schools in the district where 
were found the ill-educated scholars whom Mr. White holds 
up to ridicule, it is stated that ‘the tables show that the 
average of perfect work done in all the exercises given to be 
performed is 57 per cent.;’! and this he claims to be a high 
average, and higher than is required by Harvard University, 
where of course the subjects of which the examination consists 
would be of a wholly different character. 

This paper further states, ‘The examination . . . shows 
an average of excellence that, if carefully analysed, ought to 
encourage the most zealous and nervous friend of our Massa- 
chusetts system of public schools.’ There is another quota- 
tion from the superintendent’s report for 1880 of the schools 
in the State of New York, which it is only fair to give :— 


‘The schools in the main are fulfilling well the mission for which 
they were established—the preparation of the children of to-day to 
become good citizens for the future. . .. One great object of our 
public school system is so to educate the youth that they shall be 
able and competent to fill the places now occupied by their fathers, 
and there is every reason to believe that this object is being main- 
tained.’ ? 


As we read the accounts of the various American legis- 
latures, and see what the more prominent of the fathers are 
like, we feel that the standard is a doubtful one. 

The argument about the moral failure of the school sys- 
tem, which is the weightiest part of the accusation, and urged 
persistently throughout, the writer for the defence dismisses 
with the summary assertion that the ‘comparison between 
different States is utterly worthless and proves nothing.’ ® 


1 North American Review, March 1881, p. 254. 
2 Ibid. p. 256. 3 bid. p. 258. 
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Such are the arguments employed on the two sides, and 
we must leave it to our readers to judge of their relative value. 
It may perhaps assist them in doing so if we add a few more 
quotations from American authorities which have appeared 
from time to time as illustrative of the effects of the education 
given in that country. 

The first shall be from the recently published Report of the 
Commissioner of Education for 1878, from which we have 
already made several extracts, and which is the authorized 
exponent and defender of the existing system :— 


‘In Chicago 7 elementary schools were opened 5 evenings in 
each week for 14 weeks, and 1 high school 5 evenings a week for 
25 weeks. 2,555 males and 690 females were reported ; the average 
attendance was 847°8, and the total cost was $7511.28. My atten- 
tion has been called to the withdrawal of the pupils from these 
schools, and their attendance during the evening upon gatherings for 
the discussion of communistic doctrines, destructive alike to labour 
and capital, to the individual and the community.’ ! 


The second shall be from a speech made by Governor 
Rice of Massachusetts at the Church Congress at Boston :— 


‘There is something radically wrong in the civilization of New 
England, of Massachusetts, and of the rest of the country to-day. 
Knowledge has been making rapid strides in the last thirty or forty 
years, and we have not waked up to the fact how long those strides 
have been. This increase of knowledge has modified the old acqui- 
sitions of the world, and we need a stronger infusion not of intellec- 
tual but of moral and religious power in our community. 

‘We have a class of criminals growing up here in America—a 
startling fact that has come to my knowledge in the course of the 
duties which the people of this commonwealth have imposed upon 
me. It is a fact, if you go over to your State prison on the other 
side of the river, you wi!l find 740 convicts in the State prison of 
Massachusetts. And what do you think the average age of those 
convicts is? You will find old men with grey heads and trembling 
limbs there, but taking the whole mass together the average age of 
the convicts in your State prison to-day is but twenty-four years! Now 
take that fact. The criminals in your prisons are no longer men who 
have grown up to maturity, and whose characters have become de- 
flected by vice, and who have gone into prison in consequence of that 
change ; but there is something wrong here which develops your 
children into criminals, as the result of influences prevailing in the 
civilization of our country. These men in your State prisons did 
not grow up virtuous and godly people, and fall into sin and become 
criminals afterwards. ‘They have developed into criminals. ‘They 
have not been symmetrically developed. They have been in our 
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public schools, perhaps ; but they have never felt the influence of that 
Divine love which was needed in their hearts to develop their moral 
and religious natures, and to make them feel that there was a God 
in the world, that He was their Saviour, and that they were His sub- 
jects ; nay, that they were His children.’ ! 


We next turn to some of the effects of American education 
upon the field of politics, which all their writers speak of as 
its special testing point. This is well expressed by the Rev. 
John Kramer, in a speech at the Church Congress at Boston, 
in 1876 :— 


‘As Germany needs soldiers, and intelligent soldiers, so our State 
needs intelligent voters. As Germany means to have such soldiers, 
so the State here must mean to have such voters. The State cannot 
be preserved without them. Self-preservation—there is the State’s 
interest in this matter. The State has a right growing out of her 
interest.’ ? 


How far it has succeeded in obtaining what it thus ur- 
gently needs is thus described by another speaker at the same 
Congress. The Rev. Dr. Galaher says :— 


‘Now this brings to mind the fact that we do in our inmost 
hearts recognize and acknowledge the viciousness of our politics. 
And yet, notwithstanding this general conviction and belief, we will 
still maintain the political ideas which we have inherited ; for in most 
cases we get them by inheritance, and not by study, not by convic- 
tion, as we so often imagine. A party exists, not I believe, as amiable 
theorizers are so apt to suppose, to support and advance some great 
ideas. It exists solely and simply for success.’ 


The same speaker thus describes the means employed to 
gain this success : — 


‘I know the press has been often the bulwark of freedom: it is 
always the mouth-piece of men when they are seeking the right and 
the trutn. It is this: and politicians, having seen it, have trans- 
formed this mighty engine into a corrupter of the public mind. 
They have seen its great value, and they have utilized it for their 
own unholy ends ; and now, to-day, I believe there is nothing on this 
earth—nothing, at least, in this country—which can so corrupt, and 
does so corrupt, as the average political newspaper. I speak because 
{ am a sufferer: not directly, but I am compelled to read and to see 
what is printed, and have been compelled to do it for a long time. 
The easy flow of the magnificent mendacity of the average partisan 
editor in America makes me amazed every time I open a newspaper. 
There is nothing that can equa! it in any way in its profound, in its 
ingenious, in its almost admirable, capacity for downright lying.’ ¢ 

1 Report of the Church Congress at Boston, 1876, p. 162. 

* [bid. pp. 149-150. 3 Jbid. p. 187. 4 bid. p. 188. 
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If we measure the results of voters educated in the manner 
described, i.e. at the common schools, and then by the news- 
papers, as shown by the Legislatures they elect, they are what 
we might expect. We obtain a view of them by seeing such 
Legislatures in action ; and, as a specimen of what some of 
them are, the American correspondent of the 7zmes gives the 
following graphic description. He is writing of the proceed- 
ings of the Legislative Assemblies of the two largest and 
most important States in the Union :— 


‘The Legislature of Pennsylvania has long been denounced by 
the press of that State as an example of everything that can disgrace 
a deliberative body ; but, according to the Philadelphia Ledger, the 
adjournment of the New York Legislature on the 3oth ult. was cha- 
racterized by features which almost put previous exhibitions in other 
States into the shade. It is described as having been signalized by 
a scene of disgraceful and riotous confusion, and it is added that “in 
the midst of these orgies—insane or drunken—the amendments of 
the State Constitution, carefully prepared by an able commission, 
were brought to a vote and shorn of their most vital sections.” Tin 
horns and whistles were blasting and squeaking as accompaniments 
to the roar of clamorous throats, shouting all manner of discordant 
noises. Missiles of various kinds—law books, documents, files, heavy 
wads of old paper soaked in water—were sent hurtling through the 
chamber. At one point of time the scene is described as a “ bed- 
lam,” and at another as “‘ simply brutal.” During all this the Clerk 
was reading out Bills and passing them all by himself, not a single 
member voting on them, the Clerk simply marking every member as 
voting in the affirmative. The constitutional amendments were acted 
upon about 2 a.M., and in a way to preserve for future operations the 
rich “ placers” afforded by special legislation to plunder both towns 
and cities. After comparing these proceedings with those which a 
few weeks previously had distinguished the adjournment of the sister 
Legislature in Pennsylvania, the Zedger remarks, with feelings of deep 
humiliation, “ that the two Legislatures in which these things have 
occurred control the destinies of the two greatest, wealthiest, and 
most populous States of the American Union. They are the law- 
makers for between eight and nine millions of people, nearly three 
times the population of the whole United States when she became a 
nation. Their action affects not only the personal rights and privileges 
of these millions of people, but what they do operates upon no less 
than $10,000,000,000 of property. What a spectacle is presented to 
the world by placing such a trust in such hands,”’! 


We regret to say that we could multiply such quotations, 
but we feel it to be unnecessary. Let us turn to an exami- 
nation of the theory on which the system of education, 


1 Times, June 20,1873. In the article on the ‘ Money Market and City 
Intelligence.’ 
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which produces these fruits, is founded. That principle is 
complete dependence on the development of the intellectual 
faculties. It is assumed that the acquisition of knowledge 
will suffice to guide the child throughout his. life. Learning, 
discipline, instruction concerning right and wrong, are relied 
upon to mould the life and conversation ; the need for Divine 
help can scarcely be said to be recognized. This is well 
expressed by the Rev. J. Fraser in his Report :— 


‘ Different plans are adopted by different teachers to produce a 
healthy moral atmosphere in their schools. Some appear to be con- 
tent with that fragmentary reading of a passage of Scripture which is 
the ordinary, though not the universal, prelude in American schools 
to the work of the day. Others think that the mere placing of a 
child for six hours in a day under the discipline and order that are 
maintained in a good school must exercise a powerful, though imper- 
ceptible, moral influence. Others have tried the plan of self-report- 
ing or mutual reporting. Others resort to weekly or monthly reports 
to parents, which they require to be brought back to them with the 
parents’ signatures, showing that they have been received and read. 
Others employ “ certificates,” ‘“‘ medals,” “rolls of honour.” Indeed, 
the appeal to honour, to ambition, to proper pride and a sense of 
shame—“ the shame that bringeth glory and grace”—appears to be 
the means most commonly employed, and these to be the motives 
most largely trusted to plant in a child’s mind the ‘seeds of virtue 
and quicken it to a sense of duty. It is felt, however, that something 
is wanting still. ‘The question is raised whether morality, apart from 
religion, can be taught at all ; or, if taught, whether it be worth the 
learning. ‘The seeds of morality can only be expected to germinate, 
many are beginning to think, under the influence of Gospel right- 
eousness, without which even a Socrates can only produce an Alci- 
biades. But no sooner does the thought take definite shape than 
looming in the distance is beheld the terrible phantom of “ sectarian- 
ism ;” and the desire of many hearts remains an aspiration only ; and 
the greatest of all moral motives—the sense of accountability to God, 
the greatest of all moral facts—that sin need not have dominion over 
those who are not under the law but under grace, are scarcely more 
than timidly whispered in the schools.’ ! 


That the schools now are not conducted upon higher re- 
ligious principles than when they were visited a few years 
since by Mr. Fraser will be made abundantly clear by the 
following extract from the latest Report of the Commissioner 
of Education :— 


‘ Practical ethics is a notable feature in the schedules. In Cin- 
cinnati it is provided that moral instruction must be given in all the 
grades. In Paterson, N. J., and Kansas City, Mo., object lessons 
on manners and morals are required throughout the course. In the 

1 Pp. 156-158. 
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programme of studies for Philadelphia, under the head of “ Miscel- 
laneous,” there are arranged topics for each grade—as, for example, 
the following for the fifth : “ Habits and conduct ; right and wrong ; 
politeness at home ; kindness to playmates ; proper treatment of 
dumb animals ; honesty.” The superintendent of schools at Wor- 
cester, Mass., says in his report, “It cannot be admitted that moral 
training is absent from our schools ; in nothing is their influence 
more marked. Sectarian training, it is true, is very properly absent ; 
moral training is positive.” The superintendent of Cambridge, Mass., 
cites the statute relative to the establishment of schools to show the 
obligation imposed on all instructors to exert their best endeavours 
to impress on the minds of the children and youth committed to 
their care the principles of justice and a sacred regard for truth. In 
the Boston scheme of studies this class of subjects is provided for by 
oral lessons in the lower grades and by text-books in the higher. In 
this connection the superintendent says, “ In moderating the require- 
ments of our educational system we shall find opportunity of im- 
proving the moral tone of the schools. Courage, vigour, thoughtfulness 
in details (especially in that which is comparatively unobtrusive), 
highmindedness in generalization—these are results of infinitely 
greater value than the highest percentages.”’ ! 


On such a basis for moral instruction it would be super- 
fluous to comment. To those who believe in the reality of 
the fall, and the absolute need for Divine grace to enable man 
‘to walk in holiness and righteousness all the days of his life,’ 
the results which American writers tell us have flowed from 
their system will seem only natural and inevitable. The North 
American reviewer, whom we have so frequently quoted, thus 
deals with the underlying principle of American education 
from his point of view, which, as we have already stated, is a 
very different one from ours :— 


‘The Superintendent of the Board of Education for the City of 
New York (one of the most high-minded and capable members that 
Board has ever had), in his report for 1879 thus remarks :— 

‘Tn our day, and in the condition of American life, we need all 
the power of an educated intelligence in order to lift the masses, as 
well as to. maintain an equilibrium in the forces of society. The dis- 
tribution of knowledge is as necessary as the distribution of light. 
We need that distributive power of systems of education which will 
reach the lowest abodes and penetrate to the furthermost hamlets of 
the land.” 

‘Here we have the professed and the honestly believed social and 
political theory upon which the public school system rests. It is to 
lift the masses. Knowledge is as necessary to healthy social life as 
light is to healthy physical life. If education reaches the lowest 
abodes, we may then, and only then, have the best government of 


the people. 
1 Pp. Ixv., Ixvi. 
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‘The theory is not merely unsound, it is utterly and absolutely 
false. Knowledge will not lift the masses, except as a balloon is lifted 
because it is inflated with gas, Mere knowledge does not raise the 
quality of men’s moral natures. Knowledge is light indeed to him 
who can see, and who can think and feel rightly as to what he sees ; 
but mere intellectual light, without moral warmth, will not produce 
a healthy social life any more than a healthy physical life can exist 
in the light of a thousand suns without the genial warmth of one. 
The road to the best government of the people does not lie only 
through the door of the public schoolhouses. 

‘ This theory itself, however, is the natural fruit of a belief which 
has obtained general acceptance, and which is embodied in an adage 
that, like so many adages, is fallacious, and yet is received without 
question because of its sententious form. It seems conclusive, and 
it saves people the trouble of observing and thinking. This adage 
is, “Ignorance is the mother of vice.” Among all the hundreds of 
adages which are supinely accepted and blindly acted upon there 
is hardly one which is more at variance than this is with the truth. 
On the contrary, the teaching of the world’s experience through all 
past ages, and in the light of the present day, is this :-— 

‘Ignorance is the mother of superstition, but has no relation 
with vice. 

‘Ignorance has, indeed, a certain relation with vice—a relation 
which, however, is merely one of frequent co-existence. But co- 
existence does not imply connection. It no more implies connection 
than sequence does. That which follows is not necessarily the con- 
sequence of that which goes before. ost hoc does not imply propter 
hoc. Equally true is it that two things found often, or even generally, 
together have not necessarily the relation of cause and effect, not 
even that of identity of cause. Vice may, and often does, flaunt 
unpalliated by ignorance ; ignorance may, and often does, walk with 
its humble purity untainted by vice. Some of the most vicious 
men that have ever lived have been well instructed, accomplished, 
and even learned. Some of the purest and best have been igno- 
rant—so ignorant that they could read and write hardly better 
than the majority of the pupils of our public schools. Ignorance 
and vice are so frequently found together, not because the former 
is the cause of the latter, but- because both—but chiefly the former 
—are the common companions of poverty. Want, if not the parent 
of vice, is at least its faithful foster-mother. One among the 
proverbs that really embody the truth of the world’s experience 
is that which tells us “It is hard for an empty bag to stand 
upright.” Becky Sharp said that she could have been a good woman 
if she had had five thousand a year. The goodness of the Becky 
Sharps of this world, under any circumstances, is but skin deep, like 
their beauty ; but beauty is none the less sought for and longed for ; 
and so decorous behaviour and decent life are all that society can 
demand, no matter what their motive. Thackeray, in this speech of 
his greatest creation, lays bare the nature of all vice. Vice is the 
satisfaction of personal wants without regard to right. Now, as the 
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obstacle to the satisfaction of wants is almost always the lack of 
means—that is, of money or its equivalent—the result is that most 
vice is directly connected with the need: of money. The fact that the 
need may be actual and healthy, as for the necessities and comforts 
of life, or fictitious and fanciful, as for luxuries of whatever -sort, 
does not impair the truth of the axiom that need is the motive to the 
vicious life. Hence it is that poverty and vice are so often found 
together, and that, poverty being so common, vice is so common. 
There are thousands of humble Becky Sharps, and of their male 
counterparts, in every town and village in the country.’ ! 


So far we substantially agree with the author from whom 
we have been quoting. Our chief difference would be that . 
in the last few sentences we should substitute ‘crime’ for 
‘vice.’ Vice often proceeds from fulness of bread, from the 
capacity for securing illicit enjoyments through the possession 
of wealth. It is different when crime is concerned ; for the 
commission of crime endangers ‘the possession of wealth or 
the power to enjoy it, and so its possessors are deterred from 
its perpetration by the consideration that they will lose more 
than they will gain. On the other hand, those who have 
nothing to lose are more easily tempted by the chance of 
gaining what they desire to risk the suffering which may 
follow the discovery of their crime. 

Substantially, then, we feel, so long as this American 
writer is describing the results of their educational failure and 
the causes of it, that the former are what we should expect 
to follow the kind of education which is described. But his 
point of view is very different from ours, and this becomes 
apparent when he propounds the remedy which he would 
recommend. We look upon the remedy as a thing good and 
desirable in itself, but not as one that would suffice to revolu- 
tionize the state of moral decrepitude and corruption which 
has been described. 

The writer says :-— 


‘The remedy? A remedy must be found. It cannot be set 
forth in detail at the end of an article like this, which has already 
exceeded the limits assigned to it ; but it may be briefly indicated as 
a discontinuation of any other education at the public cost than that 
which is strictly elementary—reading, spelling, writing, and the com- 
mon rules of practical arithmetic—and in the remission of all educa- 
tion higher than this to parents, the natural guardians and earthly 
providence of their children. And those children only should be 
thus educated at public cost whose parents are too poor to give them 
even an elementary education themselves. Supplementary to this 
simple system of elementary education there might be some jealously 


1 North American Review, Dec. 1880, pp. 544, 545. 
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guarded provision for the higher edieniion of pupils he have 
exceptional ability and show special aptitude and taste for science 
or literature. 

‘ Moreover, if Government is to assume a parental and formative 
function, and to attempt the making of good citizens, it may with 
much more reason and propriety establish public farms and public 
workshops, and train in them its future citizens to get their own 
living honestly and respectably, than it may establish and compel 
attendance upon schools on a system the result of which, according 
to the experience of half a century, is deterioration in purity of 
morals, in decency of life, in thrift, and in all that goes to make good 
citizens, accompanied by a steadily increasing failure in the acquire- 
ment of the very elements of useful knowledge.’ ; 


It would seem as though the writer of the article was op- 
pressed with the thought that filial reverence and obedience 
were completely banished from America, and so to their resto- 
ration he turns as the only hope. The tendency of a system 
of education in which the State largely usurps the place of 
the parent must be to diminish a child’s sense of reverence, 
to create in it an ambition to shake off even the appearance 
of dependence upon its parents, and to realize its position of 
being a portion of the governing body of the country. This 
appears to have especially struck the English -writer in the 
Quarterly, from whom we have already quoted. He says :— 


‘ Meantime we cannot fail to connect the principle of free educa- 
tion with that weakening of parental influence and that perilous 
depreciation, not to say contempt, of facing responsibilities and 
duties, which are at this moment the most painful and portentous 
symptoms in connexion with the fast and ambitious social life of the 
States. This is a subject on which we dare not enlarge ; but it can- 
not but be felt that for children to be educated, not under any 
direction or responsibility of the parent, but solely at the charge and 
under the direction of the State, and for parents to shrink from facing 
responsibilities, are two facts which well agree. Other points also 
may be noted. The youth whom the State has educated, ix Joco 
parentis, has scarcely left school before he becomes in most parts of 
the Union an independent citizen and voter, from whom an original 
and individual opinion on civil and political questions is due ; “and 
so, under his father’s roof, he becomes an independent political 
power. All these matters go together, and all tend to add intensity 
to the social evils over which the wise and good in the United States 
lament.’ ? 


With such a state of things so markedly on the surface of 
society as to impress thus forcibly a visitor from another 
country during’ a comparatively short stay, no wonder that 


1 North American Review, Dec. 1880, p. 549. 
2 Quarterly Review, No. 276, p. 458. 
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the American writer should anticipate a complete renovation 
of society from a perfect restoration of the respect and obedi- 
ence of children to their parents. That this would effect 
much we cannot doubt; but then the fifth commandment 
cannot stand alone. Those who seek to fulfil one portion of 
the duty which God has enjoined must strive to fulfil all that 
He has commanded. And crippled and weakened as man’s 
nature is by the fall, it can only be, as we believe, by the help 
of power from on high that men can be !ed to discharge per- 
fectly either the whole or a portion of what has been enjoined. 
The true remedy—we believe, the only remedy—for the state 
of things which we have described must be found in .the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ, which has been given for the healing of the 
nations. Its precepts must be instilled into children, as they 
alone can supply motives sufficiently strong to lead them to 
battle against the assaults of the world, the flesh, and the 
Devil, to which they are perpetually exposed; whilst the 
grace and power which it promises can alone enable them to 
overcome in the conflicts through which they must pass. 
American education fails because it is based upon a secular 
and not a religious basis. American education fails because 
it takes a false view of man’s nature, with which it has to deal. 
It assumes that it is as much inclined to good as it is to evil ; 
that it is as easily led into the paths of virtue, and purity, and 
honour, and integrity, as it is into those of vice, and selfish- 
ness, and dishonesty ; and that it only needs to be taught 
which path it should prefer to secure that those whom it in- 
structs should walk along it. When all experience shows 
how false such a view is, it were strange indeed if American 
education resulted otherwise than it has done. 

Whilst saying this it is important for us not to imagine 
that the educational failure of which we have been speaking 
is so stamped on the surface of society that the casual observer 
would be compelled to note it. So far as we can gather 
this is not the case. There is another kind of education at 
work, which greatly affects the character of the people, and 
which is apt to be overlooked, and the effect of which is 
practically credited to the common school system to which it 
does not belong. In America self-advancement is fearlessly 
appealed to as the motive to preserve from evil and to guide 
towards good. Ina prosperous country such as America has 
been, and still is, and with the unnumbered openings to wealth 
afforded by enormous uncultivated tracts of country, this 
motive of self-advancement has an influence far beyond what 
it could have in an old country like England, where it would 
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so much more frequently end in failure. Moreover, under 
political institutions such as those of America each man is 
compelled to take an interest in politics, or to remain outside 
the currents of interest and feeling which are eddying around 
him. Hence there is in America a type of culture different 
to anything which could exist in any European country. Its 
moral tone is low; its intellectual development is scanty and 
of an inferior type, but it suffices to mould an active, ener- 
getic race to carry on trade successfully, to make bold ventures, 
and to enable all who have industry to procure ample means 
for comfortable subsistence. 

For the last few years our system of education in England 
has been drifting in the direction of that which is current in 
the United States, though happily as yet it is /ongo intervallo. 
But still what has been done in that direction is sufficiént to 
prove that from the same cause we must expect the same 
results. Happily, as yet we have definite religious instruction 
in the larger portion of our schools, and this prevents the 
elementary education of the country becoming so completely 
secular as it is in America, and as we believe that it would 
already have become amongst ourselves if the denominational 
schools had been destroyed. Moreover, higher education in 
England is not yet divorced from religion, though we fear 
that at our universities the severance is rapidly widening. The 
effect of this is what might be anticipated. Vice and crime 
amongst children, so far from diminishing amongst us, are 
on the increase.! We call attention to this because it is all- 


1 As persons interested in proving the excellent moral results which 
have followed from the wider spread of education are perpetually assert- 
ing the contrary to this, and professing to prove it by an astute manipula- 
tion of the figures, we will give the statistics as found in the criminal 
rg for 1870 and 1879, the latest year for which they have been pub- 
lished :— 


Committed 1870 1879 
Under 12 . ° ° ; 4 - 1,692 866 
12 and under 16 ‘ ° a - 8,306 6,550 
In reformatories ‘ ‘ ; - 4,356 4,838 
In industrial schools . 3 4 + 5,146 10,241 


Total. ° ° + 19,500 22,495 


It will be seen from these tables that whilst the number of committals is 
considerably less, the number of children under detention is enormously 
increased. Reformatories and industrial schools generally retain the 
children sent to them for five years, and so keep them from the possi- 
bility of committing crime during that time. But as it is certain that 
they would not be sent to those institutions, to be wholly or partially 
maintained at the public expense, unless they belonged to the criminal 
class, all who are there must be reckoned amongst criminal children. 
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important for us to note the direction in which we are moving, 
and to learn, if it may be, before it is too late, the moral 
tendencies of our people. But our present concern is with 
American education, not with that which is being imparted 
to our own children; and so we forbear from saying more 
than that we hope Churchmen will cling fast to the principle 
laid down by the wise man, ‘The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom, and the knowledge of the Holy is 
understanding.’ ! 


ArT, VIII—THE GREEK TEXT OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


. The New Testament in the Original Greek. The Text 
revised by BROOKE Foss WEsTCOTT, D.D., and FENTON 
JOHN ANTHONY Hort, D.D. (Cambridge and London, 
1881.) 

. H KAINH AIA@HKH. The Greek Testament, with the 
Readings adopted by the Revisers of the Authorized 
Version. (Oxford, 1881.) 

. The New Testament in the. Original Greek, according to the 
Text followed in the Authorized Version, together with the 
Variations adopted in the Revised Version. Edited for the 
Syndics of the Cambridge University Press by F. H. A. 
SCRIVENER, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., Prebendary of Exeter 
and Vicar of Hendon. (Cambridge, 1881.) 
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ALL students of the New Testament must hail with delight 
the appearance of the long-expected critical edition of the 
Greek text, revised by Professors Westcott and Hort. The 
volume before us is the mature result of the patient labour of 
more than a quarter of a century. The edition was projected 
and commenced in 1853, and although the greater part of the 
text has been in type for some years, and has been placed 
confidentially in the hands of private friends, particularly the 
members of the New Testament Revision Company, the 
editors, with a splendid patience, which is at once an example 
and an encouragement to younger scholars, who are often too 


This shows that during the last nine years the number of such children 
has increased by rather more than 15 per cent., whilst the population has 
grown at about one-half of that rate. 

1 Proverbs ix. Io. 
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eager to see the fruits of their labours in the shape of imme- 
diate results, have delayed final publication till the work had 
been revised and re-revised, in order to make it as accurate 
and complete as possible. Even now the volume before us 
contains only the text, with a short appendix of forty pages 
containing a brief and general explanation of the principles 
of textual criticism adopted by the editors. For the complete 
Introduction and Appendix we have still to wait. The 
volume containing these is promised ‘shortly, and may, we 
believe, be expected in the course of the present year. Until 
it appears it is impossible to form an adequate estimate of the 
extent-and value of the editors’ labours. The summary of 
the contents of this Introduction, which is appended to the 
present volume, shows that it will contain an exhaustive dis- 
cussion of the true principles of textual criticism generally, 
and the results which follow from their application to the 
New Testament. Meanwhile, however, our readers will be 
glad to have some account of the volume already published. 

The object of the editors is ‘to present exactly the original 
words of the New Testament, so far as they can now be 
determined from surviving documents. Full consideration 
has throughout been given to every class of evidence.’ Now 
in determining the text of a disputed passage, we may summon 
to our aid both external and internal evidence. But internal 
evidence, whether we consider what an author is likely to have 
written, or what successive scribes in copying his writings are 
likely to have made him seem to have written, is a precarious 
guide. ‘The, uses of internal evidence are subordinate and 
accessory ; if taken as the primary guide it cannot but lead 
to extensive error. This is an obvious but most necessary 
caution, as is shown by the arbitrariness of some of the most 
admirable commentators, for example, M. Godet, in assign- 
ing undue weight to internal evidence. 

The text then must be settled by an appeal to the 
external or documentary evidence. And here begin the diffi- 
culties of the critic. Presumably the most ancient MSS. are 
the most trustworthy ; but no precise and readily applicable 
formula can be invented for determining their relative value. 
An ancient uncial manuscript ay have more ancestors inter- 
vening between it and the original. autograph than a late 
cursive manuscript, and have suffered more from the inevi- 
table corruptions of repeated copyings ; consequently the 
critic cannot afford to neglect the evidence even of late 
manuscripts. He must take all into account, together with 
all the ancient versions, and all the quotations to be found in 
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the writings of the Fathers. And he must determine the 
relative value of each authority by a study of the readings it 
contains. ‘Knowledge of documents should precede | final 
judgment upon readings.’ But even here a caution is needed. 
A manuscript is not always homogeneous and of equal value 
throughout. It is often forgotten that the New Testament 
was circulated originally in separate books or groups of books, 
and when a scribe united them into one volume, he might 
bring together texts of widely different value. Frequently, 
too, a scribe, or the corrector who revised his work, intro- 
duced readings from other manuscripts of unequal value, and 
a mixed text is the result. 

Through these complications there is but one way. ‘All 
trustworthy restoration of corrupted texts is founded on the 
study of their history ; that is, of the relations of descent or 
affinity which connect the several documents. . . . No multi- 
plication of copies can give their joint testimony any higher 
authority than that of the single document from which they 
sprang. Existing MSS. may be classified into groups, and a 
comparison of the texts of the manuscripts in each group 
enables us to arrive approximately at the text of the now lost 
document from which they were derived. 

By this method of investigating the genealogical relations 
between the extant MSS., and therefore between their an- 
cestors, it becomes possible at once to reject a multitude of 
readings as of late origin, and to decide between the remaining 
variations in the majority of cases with absolute certainty, 
leaving a residuum of readings for which the evidence is so 
balanced that a final result cannot be attained. 

The editors proceed to discuss the different types of text 
which may be recognized in existing documents. They dis- 
tinguish (a) the Antiochian or ‘Syrian’ text, ‘used by 
Chrysostom and other Antiochian Fathers in the latter part 
of the fourth century, and virtually identical with the preva- 
lent Greek text of the Middle Ages.’ This text ‘has all the 
appearance of being a careful attempt to supersede the chaos 
of rival texts by a judicious selection from them all.’ But 
the circumstances of the time made it impossible that its 
revisers can have worked upon any true critical principles in 
selecting their readings. ‘They evidently wished their text 
to be, as far as possible, easy, smooth, and complete; and 
for this purpose borrowed from all quarters, and as freely 
used the file to remove surviving asperities.’ This text it 
was which became the standard text at Constantinople, the 
centre of Greek Christendom; and consequently it appears 
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in the sniadeaity of oxistink MSS. It was from a late MS. of 
this type that Erasmus printed his Greek Testament, with a few 
variations derived from other sources, and from his edition, 
with comparatively few alterations, comes the so-called ‘ Re- 
ceived Text,’ which has held such an undeserved supremacy 
for three centuries. 

But there are at least three kinds of text earlier than the 
‘Syrian. These are (4) the ‘Western,’ (c) the ‘ Alexandrian,’ 
and (d) ‘a third holding a neutral position.’ The ‘ Western’ 
text is represented by the Codex Bezae, the old Latin, and 
the old Syriac versions. Its chief characteristic is a love of 
paraphrase, its readiness to adopt additions and alterations 
from extraneous sources. The ‘Alexandrian’ text, current 
chiefly, but not exclusively, in Egypt, was far purer. The 
existing representatives of the ‘neutral’ text are the Codex 
Sinaiticus (8) and the Codex Vaticanus (B); the former, 
however, containing considerable Western and Alexandrian 
elements, the latter a limited Western element in the Pauline 
Epistles. It must not, however, be supposed that our existing 
documents correspond exactly to these types of text. They 
are all more or less the result of combinations, in various 
ways, of different originals, and careful study is needed to 
distinguish the amount of ‘mixture’ in each document. 

The certainty that the ‘Syrian’ text is due to a late 
revision, enables us to reject all distinctively Syrian readings 
as compared with those of the earlier types. The problem 
then is to decide between rival readings of these earlier 
types :— 

‘When these lines of attestation are compared with each other 
as wholes by examination of the internal evidence for and against 
the whole body of their respective readings, it becomes manifest that 
as wholes the Western and Alexandrian texts are aberrant texts. 
Where there are but two readings, the non-Western approves itself 
to be more original than the Western, the non-Alexandrian than the 
Alexandrian ; where there are three readings, the neutral reading, if 
supported by such documents as stand most frequently on both the 
non-Western and non-Alexandrian sides in the preceding cases, 
approves itself more original than either the Western or the Alex- 
andrian.’ 


The editors assign a paramount authority to x and B:— 


‘It is morally certain that the ancestries of 8 and B diverged from 
a point near the autographs, and never came into contact subse- 
quently ; so that the coincidence of & B marks those portions of 
text in which two primitive and entirely separate lines of transmission 
had not come to differ from each other through independent corrup- 
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tion in the one or the other.’ Accordingly, with certain limited 
classes of exception, the readings of 8B combined may safely 
be accepted as genuine in the absence of specially strong internal 
evidence to the contrary, and can never be safely rejected altogether.’ 


We are aware that some critics are by no means disposed 
to admit the pre-eminence of & and B, and refuse, upon the 
ground of internal evidence, to accept their readings, and this 
in some cases even when they are strongly supported by other 
authorities. For example, in S. Luke ii. 14, 8 ABD, the 
Vulgate, and the Old Latin, support the reading eddoxias, which 
is adopted by the Revisers and by Drs. Westcott and Hort, 
who, however, place evdoxia in the margin, and promise a 
discussion of the passage in the appendix. But Dr. Scrivener! 
argues against this reading as‘incongruous and unintelligible. 
Surely this is a case in which we cannot afford to desert our 
ancient authorities, which are indisputably right in hundreds 
of other instances. In all probability the reading of the later 
MSS. is merely a conjecture, prompted by the apparent diffi- 
culty of the true text. 

Let us take one more instance in which critics have de- 
serted the guidance of the best MSS. because the reading 
they give is supposed to be impossible. In S. Luke iv. 44, 
NX BCLOR, together with the Coptic version, and a number 
of minor authorities, read ris "Iovdaias. Lachmann, Tischen- 
dorf and Tregelles agree in ignoring this reading, but Drs. 
Westcott and Hort rightly adopt it, and place T'adsAaias in 
the margin as ‘a reading of more than average interest, but 
having no sufficient intrinsic claim to any form of incorpora- 
tion with the New Testament.’ We are glad to see that the 
true reading finds recognition in the Revised Version, although 
only inthe margin. It preserves a most interesting link of 
connexion between the Synoptic Gospels and S. John—and, 
be it remembered, it is S. Luke who in other respects ap- 
proximates the most closely of the Synoptists to the fourth 
Gospel—and it supplies the key to the statement in chapter 
v. 17, that Pharisees and doctors of the law gathered to hear 
Christ’s teaching out of every village of Galilee and Fudea 
and Ferusalem. They had already listened to his words, and 
followed him to learn more. 

To ourselves a careful study of the parallel texts of the 
Synoptic Gospels has been the most convincing proof of the 
supreme value of our oldest MSS, They constantly preserve 
the texts in a distinct form, when the later MSS. all agree in 


1 Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament, p. 513. 
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harmonizing and assimilating, in a way which is fatal to the 
individuality and distinctness of the several Gospels. 

But a detailed discussion of these points should rather be 
reserved until the complete work is in our hands. 

Since a certain number of cases remain in which absolute 
certainty is unattainable, the editors give alternative readings 
in the margin, ‘to mark the places where an absolute decision 
would at present be arbitrary. No alternative reading, however, 
is given ‘which does not appear to have a reasonable proba- 
bility of being the true reading.’ A few passages are marked 
as possibly containing a primitive error, and incorrectly read 
in all our existing MSS. ; but these are few and comparatively 
unimportant. A few readings, which the editors regard as very 
early interpolations, are retained in the text within double 
brackets ; and a few additions of interest, but without claim 
to be inserted in the text, are printed in the margin with a 
distinctive mark. 

The problems of textual criticism are so complicated and 
so delicate, that it is impossible for those who have not deeply 
studied the subject to form an independent judgment. We 
rejoice, therefore, to have the subject thus treated by scholars 
competent for the task. Opinions will no doubt differ about 
isolated readings, but we are certain that those who wish to 
read the New Testament in the form most nearly approaching 
the original autographs which is accessible to them, will at once 
make use of this Cambridge text. Lachmann, Tischendorf, and 
Tregelles all did good service ; but Lachmann and Tregelles 
erred by deliberately neglecting a large portion of the avail- 
able evidence,-and important documents have come to light 
since ; while Tischendorf’s lamentable want of any real prin- 
ciple, and mistaken though not surprising predilection for 
curious readings from the Codex Sinaiticus, must be manifest 
to the most cursory student. 

We should not omit to mention that the volume is of a 
convenient size and shape, that the text is arranged in para- 
graphs, broken up by spaces into sub-paragraphs, that quota- 
tions from the Old Testament and phrases borrowed from it 
are distinguished by uncial type, and that metrical passages 
are printed in a metrical form. 

The justification for this somewhat lengthy notice of the 
volume containing the text only is that we believe it to be 
an ‘epoch-making’ book in the study of the New Testament. 
It fitly appears simultaneously with the Revised Version, to 
which it forms a most satisfactory companion. 

It must always be remembered, as the editors wisely point 
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out, that it is easy to form an exaggerated estimate of the 
amount and importance of the various readings. ‘ The great 
bulk of the words of the New Testament stand out above all 
discriminative processes of criticism, because they are free 
from variation, and need only to be transcribed.’ The text of 
the New Testament rests upon evidence of a variety and an 
amount and an antiquity incomparably superior to the evi- 
dence for any classical text. It is the wealth and not the 
poverty of his materials which perplexes the critic. But his 
pains and labour are well worth while: for, to quote the noble 
words of Erasmus, which are prefixed to the volume,— 


‘ Aliorum litterae sunt eiusmodi ut non parum multos poenituerit 
insumptae in illis operae. ... at felix ille quem in hisce litteris 
meditantem mors occupat. Has igitur toto pectore sitiamus omnes, 
has amplectamur, in his iugiter versemur, has exosculemur, his demum 
immoriamur, in has transformemur, quandoquidem abeunt studia in 
mores. . . . Hae tibi sacrosanctae mentis illius vivam referunt ima- 
ginem, ipsumque CHRISTUM loquentem, sanantem, morientem, resur- 
gentem, denique totum ita praesentem reddunt, ut minus visurus sis, 
si coram oculis conspicias.’ 


We turn now to notice the editions of the New Testament 
in Greek, issued by the Oxford and Cambridge Presses. They 
are an inevitable accompaniment of the Revised New Testa- 
ment, and have the same object, but proceed upon different 
plans. 

The Oxford edition adopts as its basis Stephens’ Paris 
edition of 1550, which has commonly been reprinted in Eng- 
land.as the ‘ Zexrtus Receptus. The readings adopted by the 
Revisers are introduced into the text ; and the readings which 
they displace, together with those noticed in the margin of 
the Revised Version, are given at the foot of the page. The 
volume is edited by Archdeacon -Palmer, with the assistance 
of Dr. Scrivener, who is responsible for the record of the 
readings adopted by the Revision Company during their 
sittings. : : 

The Cambridge edition, edited by Dr. Scrivener, takes 
for its basis Beza’s fifth edition of 1598, as the most likely to 
have been in the hands of King James’s revisers, and as the 
text found on comparison to agree more closely with the Au- 
thorized Version than any other Greek text. In a few cases, 
which are all duly noticed, Beza’s reading has been displaced 
to make way for some other reading evidently adopted by 
the Revisers of 1611, or their predecessors. The readings 
adopted by the Revisers which differ from the presumed 
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Greek original of the Authorized Version, and the alternative 
readings given by them in the margin, are printed at the foot 
of the page, the readings which they are intended to displace 
being printed in the text in a thicker type, on the plan 
adopted in Dr. Scrivener’s well-known edition. 

The Oxford plan will probably be the most popular, but 
the Cambridge plan is unquestionably the wisest and most 
scholarly. The Revisers expressly state in their preface that 
‘it did not fall within their province to construct a continuous 
and complete Greek text. In many cases the English ren- 
dering was considered to represent correctly either of two 
competing readings in the Greek, and then the question of 
the text was usually not raised.’ 

‘It was therefore ’"—to quote the words of the preface to the Cam- 
bridge edition—‘ impossible to print a continuous Greek text which 
should include the readings certified as adopted by the Revisers, 
without borrowing all the intervening portions from some printed 
text which had not undergone their revision, and in which, to judge 
by analogy, they would doubtless have found many readings to dis- 
approve. It is true that all variations in this unrevised part of the 
text must from the nature of the case be comparatively unimportant ; 
but they include many differences of order and grammatical form 
expressive of shades and modifications of meaning which no careful 
_ reader would neglect in studying the Greek original.’ 

In fact by incorporating the Revisers’ readings in the 
text, the Oxford Press has constructed an unfortunate piece 
of patchwork, which will doubtless be called for brevity, ‘ The 
Revisers’ Text, and will soon be regarded as if it had been 
constructed by them as a homogeneous whole, and stamped 
with their authority. Now if this happens, as we fear there 
is too much reason to expect, New Testament criticism will 
be in danger of being saddled with the incubus of a new 
‘Received Text,’ vastly better indeed than the ‘ Received 
Text’ which has descended to us from Erasmus, but stilt 
deficient in many minutiz which the accurate student cannot 
afford to neglect. The greater convenience of the plan 
chosen by the Oxford Press affords no excuse for running 
this risk, and adopting a course which we have reason to 
know was distasteful to many of the Revisers. 

But the opportune appearance of the cdition by Dr. West- 
cott and Dr. Hort supplies the student with a text which may 
very well be used along with the Revised Version. The 
readings adopted by these editors are for the most part 
recognized by the Revisers, at any rate as marginal alter- 
natives ; and there are few readings adopted by the Revisers 
which will not be found at least in the margin of this edition. 

VOL, XII. —NO. XXIV. MM 
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ArT. IX.—THE REVISED ENGLISH NEW 
TESTAMENT, 


1. The New Testament, being the Version set forth A.D. 1611 
and revised A.D. 1881. (Cambridge and Oxford, 1881.) 

2. The Companion to the Revised Version. By Dr. ROBERTS, 
one of the Revisers. (London, Paris, and New York, 1881.) 

3. A Protest against the change in the Last Petition of the 
Lord’s Prayer adopted in the Revised Version. A Letter 
to the Bishop of London. By F. C. Cook, M.A., Canon 
of Exeter. (London, 1881.) 

4. On the Authorized Version. By Dean TRENCH. (London 
and Oxford, 1858.) 

5. The Variorum Edition of the New Testament. (London, 
1881.) 


‘IT would be affectation to deny that a good work has been 
wrought among us by the revision of the English text of the 
New Testament, and that it has beem received so far with. 
something of the childish sentiment, that it may be excellent 
medicine, but is very unpalatable, and that we might have 
gone on happily much longer had it not been pressed upon 


us by the sceptical spirit of the day. And yet, looking back 
on the controversies of past years and the words (scarcely 
texts) that have made divisions among us, surely the time 
had come when the trumpet of the English Bible should no 
longer give forth an uncertain sound. Half the arguments of 
philosophic infidels, all those of the mere word-cavillers of the 
Scriptures, had been based on the theory of verbal inspiration, 
a fallacy now happily drawing near to be exploded, but which 
from its semblance of reverence for the voice of God has 
kept us in twilight darkness many years. 

For the Bible, whether in Hebrew or Greek—that is, for the 
Scriptures in the original languages—we have undivided faith 
and reverence. Holy men spake of old as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost; but the holy men were the speakers, 
though the Spirit guided them. We doubt not that He led 
them into all truth, but the expression of that truth was their 
own. Now, if this be true for the books as written in the 
original languages of their authors, when the Spirit of God, 
though working with their spirit, left them still unfettered for 
all save revealed truth, how much more in second-hand trans- 
lations must the human element have predominated over the 
Divine light vouchsafed? Did even Moses speak literally 
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on the plain the words he had hearkened to on the mount ? 
There was a time when our English version was as light from 
heaven. Knowledge of God’s Word there had been scarcely 
any in any language ‘ understanded of the people.’ Gratefully 
it was welcomed by all who sought after righteousness, as the 
Word of God profitable for instruction unto holiness. Alike 
in the cottage and in the palace any fragments of it were 
sacred treasures. It was new, for it had been buried in an 
unknown language. Happily it had not found unfaithful 
guardians ; the Spirit of God had kept it faithfully, though 
hidden as behind a veil from all save priests and scholars. 
The Vulgate, when dispassionately considered, has not been 
an unfaithful witness to the truth. 

As early perhaps as the second century there had been a 
Latin translation from the Septuagint current in the African 
Churches, and this has been the parent of all the vernacular 
versions except the Gothic of Ulphilas and some of the 
Slavonic. Originally this cow? zxdoors, or vulgata versio, was 
that of the LXX, and it was only in the fourth century that the 
title, Vulgate, became attached to the revision of S. Jerome. 
Tertullian had used the earlier and incorrect recension; S. 
Augustine the Itala,an improved but still faulty.one; but the 
grand contribution to Biblical literature of this early period 
was S. Jerome’s revision of the Gospels from the Greek, of the 
Epistles from the old Latin, and in the Old Testament of 
nearly all the books from the Hebrew except the Psalms and 
some books of the Apocrypha. No greater Biblical scholar 
has ever lived, and while critical niceties of course are want- 
ing, this has justly been the Bible of the Church for at least a 
thousand years. Even now scholars are beginning to doubt 
the accuracy of the present Hebrew text, and’ to be inclined 
to think that of the LXX of higher value, and consequently 
to set greater store on the Vulgate or version of S. Jerome. 
Our space will not allow us to dwell on the curious history of 
the Sextine edition or the merits of the Clementine, the 
Roman Bible, but a complete history may be found in 
Vercellone, and we must hasten for a few pages to trace the 
fortunes of the Anglican version, to which it gave rise, and its 
immediate successors. Very early in the fourteenth century, 
struck with the corrupted text of the Vulgate, Wycliffe deter- 
mined to write a Bible for the people, referring to the partial 
labours of Bede, and Alfred, and Grostéte, and others, and, as 
we may see from many such passages as Genesis iii. 15, ‘She: 
shall trede thy head, and S. Matthew vi. 11, ‘the bread 


supersubstantial, with a rather slavish adhesion to the errors 
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as well as the excellencies of his text. But homely and 
uncouth as his style may be, like that of Chaucer it is strong 
in its simplicity, and there is a quaint modesty in his preface, 
where he calls himself ‘this simple creature,’ after the manner 
of our great printer Wynkyn de Worde. ‘I acknowlege 
mine ignorance, and also simpleness, and I thank God for 
both.’ His rules for revision are admirable. ‘A translator 
hath nede to live a clean life and be ful devout in preiers, 
and have not his wit occupied about worldly things.’ But 
his version, like its author, stands alone. Though many still 
are found in private libraries, copies became doubtless scarce 
after the dispersion of the Lollards ; and all the subsequent 
versions take their colouring and bias from different sources, 
either from Luther's Bible or the more pronounced school of 
the followers of Calvin. We may pass therefore at once to: 
Tyndale. He may claim both Universities as his nursing 
mothers. He left Oxford for Cambridge only to be near 
Erasmus, the patron and almost founder of the new learning, 
and the friend of Dean Colet, the founder of S. Paul’s School, 
who was the first to make the rudiments of Greek familiar 
to English scholars under the shadow of his own great cathe- 
dral. Thus, with a deeper insight into the idioms of the 
language than was common in that uncritical age, and with 
a little Hebrew acquired at Worms or Cologne, Tyndale 
published his first New Testament in 1525, and ten years 
later, just before his death,a more elaborate recension ‘newly 
collated with the Greek.’ We dwell on this version because it 
was the parent of our own. It has not been surpassed by 
any of its successors in grandeur of style, or sublimity of 
religious feeling, nor yet in tenderness or fidelity. 

We may trace indeed the influence of foreign Churches in 
the substitution of ‘elders’ for ‘ priests,’ ‘congregations’ for 
‘churches,’ ‘repentance’ for ‘ penance’ (now retained only in 
our Commination Service) : and with our new revisers Tyndale 
has ‘love’ for ‘charity’ elsewhere and in 1 Corinthians xiii. 
‘Health’ for ‘salvation’ and ‘ favour’ for ‘ grace’ are specialities 
of his own. He has studiously avoided the use of controver- 
sial phrases or scholastic terms with but rare exceptions, and 
striven with greater success than our Authorized Version to 
preserve to individual words throughout their own identity of 
signification. If the story be true that the funds needful 
for an improved edition were supplied by the purchase of in- 
correctly printed copies, in the zeal of Tunstall, Bishop of 
London, to burn them, Tyndale’s version may correctly be 
said to have risen as a phoenix from its ashes. Coverdale’s 
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(1535) was probably intended by Cromwell as its patron to 
conciliate both Gardiner and the Reformers, and oscillates 
accordingly between the renderings of what he calls ‘the 
Douce and the Latine’—that is, the German versions of 
Luther and Ziirich and the Vulgate. Matthew's or Rogers’s 
is little more than a reproduction of Tyndale’s; yet a later 
edition received the royal license through Cranmer, and was 
ordered to be read in the churches, though Tyndale and his 
recension had before been formally condemned. Cranmer’s 
Bible was published in 1539, and became at once the au- 
thorized version of the Church. Except a stronger bias in 
favour of Ziirich renderings it showed little difference to 
Coverdale’s, but committed the singular blunder of calling the 
Apocrypha Hagiographa. For many years, from its port- 
able size and division into verses, and its edifying notes and 
Bible dictionary, the Geneva Bible became the favourite not 
only of the Puritan party, but of the people. It follows Tyn- 
dale generally, omits the Apocrypha and the name of S. Paul 
in the title to the Hebrews, and makes an unhappy attempt 
to restore what it calls the ‘true writing of many Hebrew 
names.’ Based on these two last versions, the former au- 
thorized, the latter already in the hands of the people, 
appeared in 1572 the Bible of the eight bishops, in which 
Bishop Fisher’s preface frankly admits, as Archbishop Parker 
had before done to Cecil, ‘that there be yet in the Gospel 
many dark places which to the posterity shall be made much 
more open, or that ‘it would nothing hinder, but doo much 
good, to have diversion of translations and of readings.’ But, 
in spite of great names and the praise of Selden (‘the best 
translation in the world’: Zad/e Talk, iii.), it proved to be only 
a pretentious failure (with its classification of legal, historical, 
sapiential, and prophetic) both in scholarship and form. 
Published in folio, its use was probably confined to cathedrals 
and parish churches, where it was chained to the desk, and it 
was perhaps one of these which the authorities of Congleton 
are said to have bartered for a bear on the issue of the ‘ Book 
of Sports.’ 

As authority and popular feeling were now at variance, 
the pedant King James was easily persuaded to become the 
patron of a new version, intended as a revision of the bishops’ 
Bible, with the omission of all controversial notes and com- 
ments, and with marginal readings only where the fifty-four 
or forty-seven selected divines failed in agreement. Its ex- 
cellencies are indeed great and many, and its faithfulness 

- wonderful, considering the condition of scholarship in its day ; 
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while the stately march and musical cadence of its sentences 
have a rhythm and beauty we should sorely miss if they were 
set to another tune. -And yet, dear as it justly is to every 
English-speaking man or woman, greatly as our language is 
indebted to the gems of expression imbedded in its pages, 
and our religion and piety to the feeling it creates that this 
must be the Word of God, there has been a time when well- 
deserved admiration has degenerated almost into bibliolatry, 
and the pernicious doctrine of verbal inspiration has been 
applied to a translation as well as to the Bible, till those who 
questioned the accuracy of a rendering have been challenged 
as contradicting the Holy Ghost. An increased knowledge 
of comparative philology, of Greek and Hebrew grammar, their 
diversities and affinities, a recognition of the differences 
between Attic Greek and Hellenistic, and a greater familiarity 
with the habits and customs of Eastern nations, have placed 
even ordinary scholarship on a higher level than that of six- 
teenth-century students, and it is difficult to read a page in the 
original Greek without being reminded of faults of omission 
or mistranslation in the Authorized Version, which we still 
so dearly love. The great Greek scholar Porson is reported 
to have said that there are at least seventy passages in which 
the neglect of the Greek article has robbed us of testimony 
to the divinity of the second Person of the Trinity. A general 
laxity as to the distinctions of the tenses has in many places 
obscured the meaning or deprived the text of the vivid and 
graphic colouring which is such a striking feature of the nar- 
ratives of the four Gospels. One might almost fancy that 
in some passages, as in Col. ii. 15 and in the Romans, the 
translators have left us a mere word rendering, in despair of 
attaining the true conception of the text. 

We must remember too that few of the MSS. were then 
known or discovered ; that in the case of those already within 
reach the corrections had been cursory and imperfect ; that 
criticism, still in its infancy as a science, had as yet no fixed 
laws or limitations. Each writer probably chose the text 
which best suited his preconceived opinions; and not only 
was there no external standard of authority, but the transla- 
tions of each individual or company seem to have been 
accepted without any final correction by them all. Hence, 
perhaps, the employment of many English words to express 
a single-Greek one, though we must confess that this practice 
had been sanctioned by long patristic usage, and that there 
are passages occurring occasionally in which the context gives 
a special application to the meaning of an abstract noun. 
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As it is a dozen Greek words are translated by ‘I think,’ 
The single word Xoyifowas, occurring eleven times in the fourth 
chapter to the Romans, and in other places also, has half a 
dozen different renderings. Proper names, too, are translated 
inconsistently, Elijah and Elias, Isaiah and Esaias, Marcus 
and Mark, and many others, as though different persons ; 
while in Acts vii. 45, and in Hebrews iv. 8, we are astonished 
with Jesus for Joshua, to the great confusion of all who know 
not that Jehoshua is the appellative both of the type and 
Antitype. Hence, too, the interchange or confusion between 
overseers and bishops, as in the earlier versions, with the 
strange error in Acts i. 20, ‘His bishopric let another take.’ 
Hence priests, presbyters, elders, and again deacons and minis- 
ters, are used for one another apparently at random: and it is 
the same in words also of doctrinal import, as grace, thanks, 
charity and love, unbelief and disobedience, profession and 
confession, and such like} with many needless variations, as 
comfort and consolation, affliction and tribulation, subject and 
subdue, where the sense indeed does not suffer, but some 
antithesis or strong intention of the writer is lost by the in- 
trusion of a second or alien word. Nor can it be denied that 
here and there are renderings which seem to have been intro- 
duced not without a purpose: as ‘called to be saints’ instead 
of ‘called as sanctified ;’ or in Acts ii. 47, ‘ The Lord added 
to the Church such as should be saved,’ instead of the more 
accurate text of the revisers, which, however, would have 
been still better rendered in this way, ‘ The Lord added the 
saved day by day to the same dody;’ ‘the Church’ being 
probably a gloss for this last expression peculiar to the Acts, 
and transtated by our revisers, (i. 15) ‘gathered together,’ 
(ii. 1) ‘in the same place,’ (ii. 47) ‘to them ’—a strange discre- 
pancy. Still more peculiar is the insertion of ‘any man’ in 
Hebrews x. 38, in italics, where ‘he’ must refer to ‘ the just,’ 
or, according to the revision, to ‘my righteous one ;’ and the 
text teaches, in consonance with the general teaching of the 
Epistle, that those once justified and enlightened may yet fall 
from grace. In all these particulars the new revision shows 
improvement, but there are many inconsistencies beside that 
just mentioned ; and in the rendering of proper names, on 
which the editors justly lay stress and the correction was so 
easy, it is surprising to find in S. Matthew xvi. 17 ‘Simon Bar- 
jonah,’ when we have ‘Simon son of John’ three times in S. 
John xx. Was it necessary to continue Assos instead of the 
Latin form Assus in Acts xx. 13, 14, or to read Jude in the 
title of the Epistle and yet Judas elsewhere? It is to be 
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hoped that in the Old Testament revision there will be no 
pedantic intrusion of Hebrew forms in the text, as Izhac, 
Jeremiahu, &c., which we find in some early versions, and in 
some modern commentaries. 

Enough, we think, has been said already to vindicate the 
longing (at least of scholars) for a revision of our Authorized 
Version, not at present, at all events, as a substitute, but as 
a supplement to our Holy Book. Many a sermon has been 
preached on passages which, like the story of the woman 
taken in adultery, are not in the canon; more still in olden 
time on the three witnesses (1 S. John v. 7), for which there 
is no authority ; still more, it may be, on the mistranslated 
speech of Agrippa, ‘Almost thou persuadest me to become a 
Christian,’ of which more anon. Very valuable must this re- 
vision be for candidates for holy orders, for quiet searchers of 
the Scriptures, for many a godly layman as well as clergy- 
man, striving to arrive at a more perfect knowledge of God’s 
Word. Let us test, therefore, its value to ourselves: and, as 
it is difficult to make selections among so many thousand 
alterations (many, we must confess, both trivial and unneces- 
sary), let us take the passages selected for their claim of merit 
by one of the revisers, Dr. Roberts, and make on each a few 
notes of agreement or disapproval. Only (but as a matter 
rather of quick impression than of criticism) we cannot help 
regretting on the one hand a want of courage in dealing with 
difficult passages, such as those relating to Melchisedec’s 
priesthood in the Hebrews; and, on the other, the teasing 
irritation of petty changes, such as the transposition of ‘ Is it 
I, Lord ?’ instead of ‘ Lord, is it 1?’ which needlessly offend 
the ear and often destroy the rhythm. In common with 
other critics we regret the substitution of ‘love’ for ‘charity’ in 
the famous passage of S. Paul to the Corinthians (1 Cor. xiii.), 
but there is much to be said on the other side, since the ob- 
jection is purely sentimental, and critics have laid too much 
stress on rhythmical cadences of the sentences : a grace, no 
doubt, but one very secondary to a full understanding of the 
Word. ‘ Love’ brings us better into accord with the teaching 
of S. John in the Gospel and First Epistle, and must remove 
a stumbling-block from the poor if it offends the poet’s taste. 
We have not been able to discover how Melchisedec can 
be called ‘a priest for ever, since there is a time at the 
close of. the Messianic kingdom when even Jesus Christ 
ceases to be our High Priest ; but we believe that Melchisedec, 
as a type or shadow of Christ, represents a priesthood ‘for 
the age,’ ze. conterminous with the Saviour’s from the day 
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when the Lord began His ministry on earth till ‘the end 
cometh, when He shall have put all things under His feet’ 
{1 Cor. xv. 24-5). 

Was there any shadow of this thought when in Hebrews 
the marginal reading is preserved of ‘ages’ for ai@vas (i. 2 and 
xi. 3), or ‘eternal’ judiciously substituted for ‘ everlasting ’ in 
S. Matthew xxv. 46? 

Of the text of the new revision in the main we think 
very highly, though there has been, perhaps, too much adhe- 
sion to the almost savage excision of all doubtful passages 
which is the characteristic of the later German school. If the 
whole passage S. John vii. 53 to viii. 11 is destitute of any 
canonical authority, why should it not be omitted altogether, 
like the famous verses descriptive of the Trinity (1 S. John 
v. 7, 8), or at least relegated to an appendix as an interesting 
and beautiful story, coming down indeed from a very early 
age, and yet no part of Holy Writ? If the revisers felt con- 
vinced that S. John did not write this by inspiration of God, 
nor S. Mark, from internal evidence, the disputed addition to 
his Gospel (xvi. 9-20), why compromise the matter and give 
them quasi-authority by a slight difference of printing in the 
text? Dean Burgon has so far vindicated the authenticity 
and genuineness of the latter passage that we should be glad to 
keep it in the text, or admit it, as many persons still retain the 
doubt, with this questionable mark of hesitation: and we should 
omit, though with regret,the pathetic story of the woman 
taken in adultery. But although the rule laid down may be 
an excellent one, in doubtful cases where there is a balance of 
authority to choose always the more difficult reading, we cannot 
reconcile ourselves to the very harsh és for @eds in 1 Timothy 
iii. 16. There is no parallel anywhere for such a use of the 
relative instead of the article and participle, and ‘God’ seems 
clearly to have the authority of one great uncial MS. on its side. 
We have long adopted most of the variations in the titles of 
Jesus Christ our Saviour, and have had no doubt as to the 
rendering of ‘Christ as Lord’ in 1 S, Peter iii. 15 and the 
value of. the reference in this to Jesus as the Lord of Hosts 
in Isaiah iii. 13. Generally in the Epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians and to Timothy there is more authority for the order 
‘Christ Jesus,’ and this seems to have been carefully followed ; 
but it is a question whether ‘ Christ’ might not more often be 
translated ‘the Anointed,’ and whether in such passages as 
2 Timothy iv. I we may not render ‘Jesus, the God and 
Christ, —a notable witness of his Divinity. 

As a notion has arisen from the constitution of the Com- 
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mittee that attestation of our Lord’s Deity or sacramental 
power might be unfairly dealt with, we have referred to several 
crucial passages. In 1 Cor. xi. 29 it seems so only because 
the same word is applied to the discerning the Lord’s body 
and our own self-examination. Here we should violate the 
rule, and read, ‘If we had sifted ourselves we should not have 
been judged.’ Comparing the marginal readings in S; Mark 
i. 40, S. Luke xxiv. 51, 52, S. John ix. 35, Romans ix. 5, and 
other passages, we think that there is no ground for the charge 
of Socinianizing as regards the text, but that an undue wish 
for compromise with a minority has introduced very doubtful 
matter into the marginal renderings. In the passages from 
the Acts, where zraiéa is rendered ‘ servant’ instead of ‘son,’ it 
must be remembered that it is ‘ servant’ in the Gospel miracles, 
and that in the Hebrews vids is always used as opposed to 
Gepdrwv. Wordsworth thinks that Christ was only called 
mais @zod as the Son at a much later period of the Church. 
It is very puzzling in Col. ii. 2 to choose the better reading 
among so many diversities, since A. and C. both give us 7rarpos 
tov Xpiorov. Alford thinks all to be explanations of a simple 
Oc0d, but as D. K. L. have ‘the God and Father and the Christ,’ 
we incline to ‘the God Christ’ as the mystery here intended. 
But surely ériyv@ow is not ‘acknowledgment,’ but ‘ full 
knowledge,’ or ‘ perfect knowledge,’ in the many passages 
where it occurs. 

Let us note also in passing that little if anything is gained 
by the special printing of poetry or citations from the prophets. 
It is unpleasant to the eye, and the passages being prose when 
rendered, the typographical distinction adds nothing to the 
beauty or the sense. 

We can spare without regret the mere legendary mifacle 
inserted as a gloss in S. John v. 3 and 4, especially as the 
miraculous working of our Lord is enhanced by the omission 
of angelic ministration or an intermittent spring ; but we con- 
fess to very serious discomfort when compelled in S. Matt. vi. 
to accept the Lord’s Prayer without the doxology, or the abbre- 
viated form in the eleventh chapter of S. Luke. The former 
is found in none of the uncial MSS., and, as it is extant in 
almost all the versions, had probably become the ending of 
solemn prayer very early in the history of the Church; and 
for the latter, why should we feel any wonder that the Saviour 
should repeat the substance of His prayer at a later period of 
His ministry, when the time was growing short and His 
enemies more bitter, and the day of the dispersion was nigh 
at hand? The alterations indeed, save one, are all pedantic ; 
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let us retain, for auld lang syne and the inexpediency of inno- 
vation, ‘ Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven. Is 
there any gain to say ‘as in heaven so in earth’ that 
can be equivalent to the clouding of our earliest memories, or 
to say ‘bring’ instead of ‘lead’ in the last petition? In the 
final clause we do not understand why, if the revisers are 
convinced that zrovnpod is masculine, ‘one’ should be printed 
in italics, unless this also is a compromise. We have always 
been inclined to agree with them, arguing from S. Matt. 
xiii. I9 and the authority of the Greek Fathers. But the 
Rev. Canon Cook (the editor of the Speaker's Commentary), 
in his recent Letter to the Bishop of London, has convinced 
us that there is at least equal authority for the neuter ; and the 
citation from S. Augustine, already quoted by Alford, almost 
turns the balance in its favour. We conclude, therefore, that 
in a case like this, the margin and the text should change 
places. But another word here upon these numerous marginal 
renderings. Are there not too many if the book was intended 
to be set forth as the Word of God for all English-speaking 
persons? too few perhaps (though we scarcely think so) if 
meant for scholars only, and suggestive of greater accuracy at 
some future time? The really difficult word in this prayer, 
émvovotos, can hardly mean ‘daily,’ and doubtless the deriva- 
tion points to ‘the morrow’s,’ or ‘the next ;’ but comparing 
it with Agur’s prayer in the Proverbs, ‘supply what is needful 
and sufficing’ (Septuag. xxiv. 8), we conclude that it must mean 
‘ that sufficeth for us,’ or ‘fitting.’ But we cannot find audacity 
to propose further alteration in a passage where all must wish 
that the familiar language might remain intact. It is pos- 
sible that the ‘evil one’ may owe its origin to the dread of 
direct Satanic agency, which was so vividly presented to the 
men of that generation in the condition of the demoniacs. 
Again, all the MSS. are unanimous against the insertion of 
Acts. viii. 37. It is strange, but yet may have crept into the 
text from the interpolation of some rigid ecclesiastic, who 
wished to note that a confession of faith was necessary before 
the baptism of an adult. 

But let us consider now the main passages selected by 
Dr. Roberts for especial praise, taking those first in which the 
revisers have indubitably been successful, with others also if 
any occur to us in passing. It would be more satisfactory to 
take two books (say S. Luke and the Hebrews) and go through 
them, but at present this seems the easiest way of at least 
skimming the whole ground. In S. Matt. ix. 8 the revisers 
rightly follow Trench with ‘ put forward, or it might be ‘ pushed 
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forward’ by her mother, as also in Acts xix. 33, ‘they 
pushed Alexander forward.’ There is no suggestion in the 
text of any previous concert. In S. Matt. xv. 27 they give us 
a beautiful rendering, though here and elsewhere we should 
prefer to translate ‘loaf’ or ‘loaves’ rather than ‘bread.’ Our 
Lord had said that the children’s loaf should not be cast to 
the dogs. The poor woman’s answer is that she is asking 
for the crumbs only, which fall from the Master’s table. It is 
an answer of humble faith, and so regarded by the Lord, and 
made plain by simply rendering correctly ‘for even’ instead 
of ‘yet. In S. Matt. xxiii. 24 ‘strain at’ was probably a 
misprint for ‘strain out.’ S. Luke ix. 32 ‘having kept awake’ 
might be a trifle better, but the correct sense is preserved. 
So in xviii. 12, ‘all that I get. He will tithe his gains as 
well as his property. In xxiv. 25 the correction is an im- 
provement, but still ‘foolish men’ is inadequate, as this as 
well as the subsequent ‘slow’ refer to their backwardness in 
believing. Rather, ‘O ye without understanding and in heart 
slow to believe, would avoid another awkwardness of ex- 
pression. In S. John iv. 14, 15 the sense is admirably ren- 
dered, but see S. John i. 11. If there are to be italics at all, 
and the noun expressed, surely we might have there, ‘He 
came to His own places,’ or dwellings, ‘and His own people 
received Him not.’ Thus S. Luke ii. 49 would fall into the 
same category, ‘Wist ye not that I must be in My Father’s 
places?’ It would not be very objectionable to supply 
‘home’ in all these passages. In Acts iii. 19 the sense is 
completely marred in the Authorized Version and restored 
by the revisers. ‘Their seasons of refreshing’ and the advent 
of Jesus to their souls evidently depend upon, or are to be the 
result of, their repentance, and Christ had not been already 
preached to them, but only predestined or appointed in the 
Divine counsels, so that the new reading mpoxeyepiopévov 
also is correct. 

In Romans iii. 25 the true doctrine is fairly developed, 
and the difference between the prepositions fairly marked in 
‘remission’ and ‘ passing over or by’ the past. Yet it should 
be ‘ the faith in His blood,’ which serves for the manifestation 
of Christ's righteousness in passing over David’s sins, or for- 
giving those of Paul. 

We had long since adopted the translations of 1 Cor. iv. 
4, ‘Against myself ;’ 2 Cor. ii. 14, ‘leadeth us in triumph’ 
{compare Col. ii. 15 and a comment further on); Gal. v. 17, 
‘that ye may not do the things ye would’ (that ye may not 
now follow your sinful lust, since the voice of the Spirit 
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hinders you). But we cannot help as to this text expressing 
our regret that no attempt has been made here or elsewhere to 
distinguish between zrovém and mpdtte, the continuous habit 
or the single act. Throughout (but in S. John particularly) 
the difference is broadly marked in the Scripture ; and the 
practice, not the act, of sin is condemned as hopeless in the 
third chapter of his First Epistle. Much is lost in this way 
for edification of the fallen but repentant sinner, who has 
gone astray and needs forgiveness, like others once called as 
saints. In Romans i. and ii, both seem equally mistrans- 
lated. ‘Commit’ is hardly sufficient; ‘practiseth sin’ is 
awkward, but nearer the truth. So we have always read 
‘edification of the need’ in Eph. iv. 29 (‘a word spoken in 
season, oh, how good it is!’); in Col. ii. 8,‘ make spoil of you 
through his philosophy ;’ and in 1 Timothy vi. 5, ‘that godli- 
ness is a gainful trade.’ Perhaps ‘a way of gain’ is better, but 
surely the same word should be preserved in the next verse. 
Reading and rendering are alike correct in Hebrews xi. 13, 
where we have omitted ‘were persuaded of them’ and trans- 
lated ‘having seen them from afar and greeted them,’ not 
without a thought of Virgil (4x. iii. 522), ‘Quum procul 
obscuros colles humilemque videmus Italiam—leto socii cla- 
more salutant. 

There are beside these mentioned hundreds of self-evi- 
dent improvements, such as ‘living creatures’ for ‘beasts’ 
throughout the Revelation, corrections of tenses, of prepo- 
sitions which in the Authorized Version have been confused 
most carelessly, alterations of [proper names, Miletus, Corah, 
Jeremiah, Hosea, Noah, and many others. But our object is 
still to follow the revisers’ selections, and see whether the 
balance leans to fault-finding or assent, compared with our 
own study of fifty years. In S. Matt. xxvi. 15, though the 
reference to Zechariah xi. 12 gives apparent weight to the 
rendering ‘ weighed,’ yet it seems more probable from the 
course of the narrative, as well as from S. Mark’s ‘ promised’ 
and S. Luke’s ‘ covenanted,’ that the meaning here should be 
‘appointed’ or ‘set’ for Him, and that there was no imme- 
diate payment. In S. Mark iv. 29, wapad@ can hardly mean 
‘isripe.’ It might be bold to suggest ‘ gives over’ or ‘is pass- 
ing,’ but at least ‘present itself’ would be less alien to the 
derivation. We have included S. Luke iii. 23 among the texts 
partially objected to, not from any incorrectness in the ren- 
dering, but to protest in such a revision as the present against 
the lavish use of italic adjuncts, which belong to the function 
of a commentator, not to a reviser of Holy Writ. Here 
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‘when He began,’ or, as we should say, ‘at His commencing,’ 
conveys all that the Evangelist intends. He may have 
meant Christ’s ministry, or His teaching or preaching, but the 
word means no more than is already stated; in a revised 
translation let us keep only to the textual words. It is this 
mode of interpretation, and a feeling of artificial compromise 
in many cases perhaps inherent in the construction of the 
Company, and freeing it from that individual responsibility 
which is the best safeguard in dealing with the revelation of 
the Word of God, that leaves its traces on so many passages 
where one decided rendering might indeed have excited con- 
troversy, but where present tolerance will only awaken future 
discussion. It would be better that in a book like this every 
word of man’s interpretation should be thrown into a com- 
mentary, and the reader left face to face with nothing but the 
oracles of God. In S. Luke xx. 56 the revisers have caught 
the meaning, but again we have the unnecessary italics. S. 
Peter is represented as ‘sitting toward the light,’ not ‘in it, or, 
as we should say, just beyond the reflection of the fire. 

None can doubt that in S. John x. 16 we should read ‘one 
flock’ instead of ‘in one fold,’ and that vv. 14,15 are im- 
proved ; but in S. Luke x. 35 is not the right sense missed of 
éri with the accusative? Not ‘on the morrow, which would 
require the dative, but ‘for the morrow, the good Samaritan 
leaves a little sum, yet sufficing (ésrvovcovov); and the fact 
seems to imply a promise that he will return next day to 
visit and relieve the traveller whom he has. saved from death. 
We regret, too, here that the word penny is retained, as in 
the parable also of the vineyard and other places. Would it 
not have been better to have coined some word or borrowed 
denicy from medizval ages, as penny certainly conveys to 
the poor an idea of niggardness ? 

In S. John iv. 17 we cannot see the necessity for inserting 
‘still’ in either version. ‘ Mary was sitting in the house,’ or 
‘kept sitting,’ is all that is requisite ; the use of the imperfect, 
as at other times of the aorist, is too often neglected or over-~ 
looked. 

We could wish that it had been found possible to give a: 
more intelligible notion of the great miracle of the Day of 
Pentecost in Acts ii. Very unsatisfactory is the interpreta- 
tion of all German and most English scholars that it was: 
what we may call an Irvingite demonstration, intelligible only 
to themselves if they possessed the gift of interpretation. 
Yet this view derives support from 1 Cor. xiv. And there is 
no proof that the earliest missionaries of the Church possessed 
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any gift of speaking foreign languages without the ordinary 
instruction. In the absence of any clear intimation on this 
point, we should be more particular in the translation of the 
few words given, in case they may suggest any typical inter- 
pretation. We imagine that the Holy Ghost came down as 
a flaming fire, and that this parted asunder (rrodvpepds, 
Hebrews i. 1), and a tongue of fire rested on each present. We 
translate, therefore, in 3 ‘ Divided among them, and one sat 
on each of them ;’ and in 6 ‘when this sound (of the wind) 
occurred.’ 

In Acts xxvi. 28 no doubt a favourite text for sermons 
and for thought must be sacrificed. The character of Agrippa, 
a sensualist and sceptic, is utterly opposed to it. But we 
doubt first the reading which has found favour with the 
revisers, and their rendering ‘With but little persuasion 
thou wouldest fain make me a Christian’ seems harsh, if not 
absolutely unintelligible. They have adopted the text of B. 
aretOeus, X. roujoat. We prefer that of A. e607. S. Paul had 
just said, ‘I am persuaded that none of these things is hid 
from thee,’ and the careless man of the world, worldly, replies, 
half mockingly, ‘In a little while thou art persuaded that 
thou hast made me a Christian,’ and the Apostle rejoins with 
the wish that, whether in a short time or a great one, all 
might become followers of Christ. Do the revisers mean 
that S. Paul required any persuasion to make a convert of 
the king if he could? Their translation seems as foreign to 
S. Paul’s character as that of the Authorized Version to the 
selfish agnostic nature of the king. 

We have already alluded to 1 Cor. iv. 4 and 2 Cor. ii. 14. 
In the former we might render, ‘I am not conscious of any- 
thing ;? but the assumption of improvement in the latter 
seems to condemn the revisers for having retained, in Col. ii. 
15, ‘triumphing over them in it.’ It is a very difficult and 
obscure passage; but having regard to the middle voice and 
the use of ‘ principalities and powers’ most frequently for those 
of evil, we do not hesitate to prefer the marginal rendering 
of the revisers to that of their text, and to translate, some- 
what differently to them, ‘ Having stripped Himself, He made 
a show of the principalities and powers, leading them in His 
triumph in it,.z.e. the Cross.’ The difficulty still remains, how 
and when did Christ do this? Does it mean the triumph in 
His death over the powers of sin and death ? 

It would be simpler in the correction of Phil. iv. 3 to 
say ‘help them,’ for ‘they’ (avrats) scarcely means ‘these 
women ;’ and in 2 Thess. ii, 1 we should prefer ‘on account 
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of the coming, or future presence, to the prosaic ‘in 
regard to.’ Evidently there has been much controversy as to 
the meaning of érepwrnua in 1 S. Peter iii. 21. The Revised 
Translation ‘interrogation’ seems as if (as in the Authorized 
Version occasionally) a word-tendency had been tolerated in 
despair of arriving at the sense; and the marginal readings 
‘inquiry’ or ‘appeal’ do not make the meaning any clearer. 
Now, our Lord as a child was with the doctors in the temple, 
hearing them and (érepwrtavra) asking explanations. Is not 
the question of a good conscience, or after-question, the final 
test of self-examination, most needful in adult baptism ? 

Of the many criticisms which have been made upon the 
version many are manifestly unfair or raise issues that have 
long been settled, as in the case of the three witnesses, 
1 S. John v., or as in S. Luke ii. 22, ‘their purification,’ 
where ‘her’ has no authority from the MSS.. The revisers 
have perhaps been too ready to follow Lachmann and Tischen- 
dorf in excisions; but, unless they were free to correct the 
present text where a consensus of authority requires altera- 
tion, we cannot see the use of their labours. Our complaint 
is only that, by marks of various kinds and marginal ren- 
derings, they have still left both the text and the rendering 
uncertain. They rightly substitute perfects in S. John v. 33 ; 
but we cannot see why, for the sake of consistency, they have 
not altered the song of Mary and other passages into the 
simple past of the aorist, or placed the perfect in the margin 
only in Hebrews xi. 17, 28, where it gives a valuable testi- 
mony that the Jewish ritual was still in force when the 
Epistle to the Hebrews was written. And here we may per- 
haps take occasion to point out some arguments for the belief 
that S. Luke was the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
In the first place there is the general similarity of style, 
derived of course in all three works from a Pauline origin, 
since the Evangelist and the Apostle were so long together. 
But besides this there are many incidental peculiarities of 
phrase, such as Heb. ii. 3, ‘began to be spoken by the Lord,’ 
compared with Acts i. 1, ‘began to do and to teach ;’ the 
use of redXevdw, Heb. ii. 10, vii. 28, &c., with S. Luke xiii. 32; 
citations, ‘as the Holy Ghost saith,’ Acts i. 16, Heb. iii. 7 ; 
‘the baptisms’ of Heb. vi. 11, explained by Acts xix. 4, 5; 
Christ’s temptations, Hebrews iv. 15, compared with S. Luke 
xxii. 28; ‘the names written in heaven,’ S. Luke x. 20 and 
Heb. xii: 23; and ‘the good conscience’ of Heb. xiii. 18, 
compared with Acts xxiii. 1 and xxiv. 16. 

But to return from this digression: Archbishop Trench 
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thinks that ‘vengeance’ in Acts xxviii. 4 should be printed 
with a capital letter, and the Revised Version accordingly. has 
‘Justice.’ On the same principle, in Acts xvii. 18, we should 
print Resurrection as being one of the strange deities (neither 
gods nor demons, as in the Revision) of whom Paul was sup- 
posed to be the setter-forth. Archdeacon Denison, in his 
recent Charge, has made some good and amusing comments 
on the substitution of ‘somewhat superstitious’ in Acts xvii. 
22, or ‘somewhat religious’ in the margin, for the ‘ too super- 
stitious ’ of the Authorized Version. All three are doubtless 
incorrect, and a truer rendering would be ‘rather reverent of 
deities, or ‘unusually so.’ But criticism of this kind may be 
infinitely multiplied. In Hebrews only, chap. i., we should 
prefer in v. I ‘in many portions and many manners, and so in 
ii. 4 not ‘gifts’ but ‘apportionments ;’ ‘the ages’ here and 
in xi. 3 meaning the world, not ‘worlds,’ in its progressive 
periods, of which we are in the last. In v. 2 we prefer either 
‘radiance’ or ‘emanation,’ and certainly ‘the impress of His 
substance ;’ in v. 6, ‘has a second time brought into the 
earth ;’ and in v. 9, the simple ‘hast’ instead of the perfect ; 
but we name these only to show that if changes are to be in- 
troduced without necessity, everyone might form, as we have 
long since done, a special version of their own. It is different 
when any doctrine is made clearer or tale more vivid by the 
alteration, as in Hebrews ii. 16, ‘ Certainly He lays not hold 
of angels to help them, but He is helping the seed of 
Abraham ;’ or again in vi. 4, ‘tasted of the heavenly gift 

. . and tasted that God’s word is good and of the powers 
of the coming age ... . while they crucify ;’ or in vi. 18, 
‘intervened with an oath;’ or in vi. 7, ‘on whose account 
also it is cultivated ;’ or vii. 19, ‘and a bringing in of a better 
hope.’ But why have the revisers inserted ‘thereupon’? 

Among other important changes is the use of ‘signs’ 
always for onuweta. We are far from impugning the correct- 
ness of this as opposed to répata, but there is something very 
harsh in ‘ the signs He did ;’ and if scholarship requires that 
the raising of the dead should be called a sign rather than a 
miracle, ‘made’ or ‘shewed’ would be better as the verb. 
Some errors appear to be due to over-haste in publication, 
and a correspondent of the Guardian has already noticed 
Rev. vii. 14, ‘every mountain and island were removed ;’ and 
ii. 17 also. An useful suggestion has been made that in some 
future edition pronouns referring to the Divine Persons should 
be printed with capital letters. 

Some amusing archaisms have properly been removed 
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which must have puzzled rural congregations. Compare Acts 
xxi. 15, ‘We took up our carriages,’ with 1 Samuel xvii. 22. 
The old word naturally meant anything carried. See also 
xxviii.: Authorized Version, ‘We fetched a compass ;’ Re- 
vised Version, ‘We made a circuit.’ 

Scant justice has been paid to that important chapter 
1 Cor. xi., which has deterred so many from the Holy Com- 
municn, except in the substitution of ‘judgment’ for ‘damna- 
tion, a word which does not occur in any portion of our 
Bible. 

In conclusion, though we may not think that the Revised 
Version approaches perfection, and trust that there may be 
many successive revisions before it is appointed to be read in 
churches or be authorized by custom and usage, which, we 
believe, is all that our own Authorized Version can claim, there 
can be no hesitation in affirming that the ten years’ labour has 
not been fruitless, that very much has been gained in the 
purity of the text and in the interpretation and doctrine of 
the Word. It will not create the enthusiasm which led 
Addison to declare, ‘It has been said by one of the ancients 
that if the gods were to talk with men they would certainly 
speak in Plato’s style; but we may say with justice that 
when mortals converse with their Creator they cannot do it 
in so proper a style as in that of the Holy Scriptures.’ He is 
speaking of our Authorized Version, ‘the well of English un- 
defiled,’ as it has been called by others; still now, and, as we 
hope, for ages yet to come, the perennial fount from which 
thought and imagination as well as piety and prayer wil! con- 
tinue to be unconsciously supplied. As the Authorized Version 
crept only gradually into use, while the Geneva Bible was long 
the favourite of the people, so the familiar words that have 
soothed many a death-bed may still be Scripture, household 
words to the poor, while the new Revision is being sifted and 
improved by home and foreign criticism, many perhaps of its too 
trivial changes cancelled, some of its novel alterations brought 
into closer affinity with the truth. We should have preferred 
a Company somewhat differently constituted ; more extended 
correspondence with scholars of every land or persuasion ; 
and then a smaller body for ultimate selection composed of 
learned and pious Churchmen only, who might have sought 
inspiration from the Holy Spirit in the unity of one faith and 
doctrine, without partiality and without hypocrisy, accepting 
all secular aid with gladness, and yet praying at the same 
altar with those who recognized one Lord, one baptism, to be 
enlightened in the truths and mysteries of God’s Holy Word. 
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May not this revision of the Bible be the root and origin of 
some stil] more spiritual recension? Faith has been lost in 
some of the revisers by the premature publication of transla- 
lations they had pledged themselves to leave untold till the 
‘day of revealing had arrived.’ But with every drawback— 
and there are many—it is a noble work that has now been 
achieved among us. It is not, we think, the «rjpa és ae, but it 
is more than an aywvicpa és TO Tapayphua axovew, with the 
one caution both for its critics and its readers, which has not 
been lost sight of by the present revisers, éyopevous dri 
éyyttata Ths Evyrdons yvopuns Tov r*exOévtwv. Only when 
scholarship has done its work, half of the marginal renderings 
been removed, and especially such needless ones as those of 
Hebrews x. 34 and others in the same Epistle, full justice 
done to the force of the article, tenses restored to their natural 
signification, should it become a question whether it is to be 
read in the churches; and then, before any final authoriza- 
tion, let it be reconsidered and revised by a committee of 
masters in Israel, all baptized into one and the selfsame body, 
holding the same spirit in diversities of gifts, and acknow- 
ledging in the unity of the selfsame spirit that Jesus Christ, 
the Word of God made Man, is Lord of all. 





Art. X—FATHER RYDER AND : DR. 
LITTLEDALE. 


1. Plain Reasons against joining the Church of Rome. By 
RICHARD FREDERICK LITTLEDALE, LL.D., D.C.L. 
Thirtieth thousand, further revised. (London, 1881.) 

2. Catholic Controversy. A Reply to Dr. Littledale’s Plain 
Reasons. By H.1. D. RYDER, of the Oratory. “ (London, 
1881.) 


WHEN, at the close of 1879, the first edition of the book 
Plain Reasons, which the S.P.C.K. had invited Dr. Littledale 
to prepare in reply to Roman Catholic attacks on the Church 
of England, was published, a rumour at once came abroad 
that the Rev. Father Ryder, of the Birmingham Oratory, one 
of the most distinguished of the small band of Anglo-Roman 


theologians, had been detailed to answer it. That rumour 
NN2 
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has been verified by the issue of his reply in the third week 
of June, 1881 ; and not only the fact of Father Ryder being 
a member of the community presided over by Cardinal 
Newman, but that of the Cardinal having formally sent out 
copies.in his own name, certifies the practical share and 
co-operation of the latter in the authorship. 

It may therefore be assumed that a book so long as 
eighteen months in gestation, which has been, as we learn, 
sedulously revised by many Roman Catholic divines, and one 
of whose immediate parents is not only the most eminent 
living theologian in the Latin Communion since Dr. von Dol- 
linger’s enforced secession, but also one of the most subtle 
dialecticians of any age, is the strongest possible defence 
which is capable of being put forward for the modern Roman 
Catholic system. And the reader must carefully bear in mind 
that two perfectly distinct issues are skilfully commingled in 
Father Ryder’s work: Dr. Littledale’s personal capacity and 
good faith as a controversialist, and the soundness of the 
Papal organism. It is assumed throughout that, if Dr. Little- 
dale can be proved unworthy of credit, the whole case against 
Rome collapses ; and consequently a good deal of space is 
devoted to personal attacks on him, which seem rather be- 
side the real issue. The reply does not follow the order of the 
book it undertakes to refute, but adopts a sequence of its own, 
less likely to exhibit the true results of any of its attacks. 

The head and front of Dr. Littledale’s offending, again and 
again referred to in strong terms of condemnation, is that he 
has introduced into the successive editions of his book correc- 
tions and modifications of more or less imperfect statements, 
without expressly calling attention to them. It is easy to 
understand that the system in which Father Ryder has been 
reared is such as to make any frank admission or correction 
of error in controversy either a crime or a blunder in his 
eyes, seeing that it is all but unheard of in the Roman 
ranks. But moral blame would attach only in two cases: 
that of obstinate maintenance of a detected misstatement, 
or the adoption of the artifice pursued in recent editions of 
Keenan’s Controversial Catechism, from which the assertion 
that Papal Infallibility is no Catholic doctrine, but only a 
malicious ‘Protestant invention, has been carefully cut out, 
while the original title-page is retained, so as to disguise the 
fact of change. On each title-page of Plain Reasons, after 
the first edition, the words ‘revised’ and ‘further revised’ 
stand to call the reader’s attention to the presence of change; 
while the words of Professor Westcott, when recording, in the 
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preface to the fourth edition of his Gospel of the Resurrection, 
a similar proceeding on his part, exactly apply: ‘I have 
made the changes silently, for I cannot think that the pursuit 
of the highest Truth is matter for personal controversy. A 
fresh edition of Plain Reasons was published only a few days 
before the issue of Father Ryder’s book, so that the author 
can thus have no opportunity of adapting it to this newest 
phase of the controversy for some time to come: and we 
notice that even this edition bears tokens on a fly-leaf of cor- 
rections which seem to have been too late for embodiment in 
the text, though several minor retouchings are to be found 
there too. 

We purpose to discuss a few of Father Ryder’s more 
salient propositions, and to show that this long studied re- 
joinder breaks down completely in the attempts to establish 
a case for the jurisdiction, supremacy, and infallibility of the 
Popes, for the cultus of saints and images, for the moral 
theology of the casuists, for the holiness of the local Roman 
Church, and so forth, which are the real matters in debate; 
and not the wholly subordinate question whether, when the 
great majority of Dr. Littledale’s shots have hit the very 
centre, some few may be shown to touch only an outer 
circle of the target, and one or two, perhaps, to have missed. 
It is a positive, not a mere negative, Father Ryder is bound 
to prove, and he does not prove it, as we shall proceed to 
show, selecting those parts of his brief where the real gist of 
the controversy lies, and not troubling ourselves about mere 
subordinate details, much less personalities; except to say 
that he has been highly indiscreet, it seems to us, in one of 
his importations of personality into his argument, that of 
citing former words of his opponent in censure of the Tudor 
Reformers, and in praise of the Roman Church. He forgets 
that what these prove is the absence of any such bias and 
prejudice as would destroy, or even weaken, the weight of the 
newer adverse testimony ; and that any really shrewd reader 
will note that either the two sets of statements thus contrasted 
are perfectly compatible, being simply the opposite sides of 
the same thing, or that further study has induced the writer 
to reject his former view as incorrect. 

I. First, then, in his introduction, Father Ryder denies 
the initial statement in Plazz Reasons of the only valid 
grounds for meditating a change of religion, which are as 
follows :— 

‘yx, Shall I know more about God’s will and word than I now 
do? 2. Shall I be more likely to obey that will as He has been 
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pleased to declare it? 3. Shall I have a surer warrant than now 
that I shall have access to those means of grace which God has 
ordained for the spiritual profit of His people ?’ 

He makes the remarkable assertion, to which particular atten- 
tion should be paid, that ‘these questions in ”o way represent 
what should be the motives of a convert.’ We may illustrate 
this opinion by a matter which has come to our knowledge. 
A Roman Catholic acquaintance of an English clergyman 
informed him that prayers and a special intention at Mass 
were being daily offered for his conversion to the Roman 
Church. He replied that he was grateful for the good-will 
thus shown him, but would ask if the wording of the petition 
might not be changed to a request that he might in all things 
fulfil God’s holy will. And the answer he got was that such 
a modification could not possibly be adopted ; which he very 
naturally construed into an uneasy inward conviction on the 
Roman side that the two ideas are by no means interchange- 
able. Father Ryder substitutes the following three questions 
as those which befit an inquirer: ‘1. Does the Christian idea 
require that any existing organization be identified with the 
Church of Christ? 2. What are the notes of Christ’s Church ? 
3. Do I find these in the Anglican or in the Roman Commu- 
nion?’ Obviously, these are defective, as covering much less 
ground, and as not primary in order, being, for instance, quite 
inapplicable to any religious change except that between 
England and Rome, and in no way touching the passage out 
of heathenism into monotheism, or out of Deism or Uni- 
tarianism into Trinitarian Christianity, which may take place 
from very adequate motives without the question of the merits 
of rival ecclesiastical organizations coming up for decision at 
all; while, on the other hand, the only sufficient ground for 
selecting any one of these organizations in preference to 
another must needs be that God has distinguished it by 
special graces and favours, and thereby signified His will to 
be that true Christians should be members of it only, or at 
least preferably. Father Ryder thus in terms repudiates 
obedience to God’s will and word as factors in a religious 
choice, and so unintentionally throws a fatal light on the 
attitude which converts to the Roman Church must inevitably 
adopt. 

iI. Again, Father Ryder urges that, if the arguments 
against the doctrine of Intention, and against the regularity 
of Roman jurisdiction, be sound, they are equally fatal to the 
Church of England, as having formerly accepted that doctrine 
and submitted to that jurisdiction. He evades the issue here, 
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which is solely as to the exclusive claim of certainty in the 
possession of Orders and Sacraments, loudly alleged by 
Roman controversialists. The contention on the Anglican 
side is that the elevation of Intention from a mere opinion 
of the schools, such as it was in Plantagenet England, to a 
dogma, as in the decrees of Trent, has revolutionized the 
whole status of both Orders and Sacraments in Rome ; and 
further, that the history of the local See of Rome has wrapped 
that See in a cloud of uncertainty such as applies to no other 
Church in Christendom, involving the entire overthrow of the 
Petrine Claims, supposing them to have ever lawfully existed, 
but not touching the validity of the episcopate at large, which 
rests on a much wider and firmer basis. 

III. Father Ryder, in alleging the degree of Patristic 
authority which exists in favour of taking S. Peter to be the 
‘Rock’ of S. Matthew xvi., has pushed out of sight the signi- 
ficant change made by the Council of Trent in one important 
clause of the Creed of Pius IV. As that clause was originally 
drafted, it ran thus: ‘ Nor will I ever take and interpret it 
[Holy Scripture] against the unanimous consent of the 
Fathers.’ This proposition, had it been let alone, would have 
fairly covered his plea in defence. But as it actually stands, 
binding all Roman Catholics, it runs: ‘ Nor wiil I ever take 
and interpret it save according to the unanimous consent of 
the Fathers. Wherever, then, there is so much as any 
appreciable fraction of Patristic authority against any par- 
ticular interpretation, that interpretation is at once forbidden 
to the orthodox Roman Catholic. It will not even suffice 
if a ‘large majority,’ such as Father Ryder alleges, be in its 
favour. That may be an excellent argument to an Oriental 
or an Anglican Christian, but to a Latin it is taboo. He 
may not use it. One may reasonably feel wonder at the 
indiscretion of the Tridentine Fathers in forging such a fetter 
for their own feet ; but being there, it must not be evaded, 
as Father Ryder does evade it, by substituting more than 
once against for save according to.. What then is a Roman 
Catholic to do, in this particular debate? Is he to keep his 
mind a blank, to comé to no conclusion? Not so; he has 
two other clauses of the Creed of Pius IV. to guide him: 
(a) that binding him to accept the observances and consti- 
tutions of the Roman Church, which covers the Missal and 
Breviary ; (4) that which binds him to acceptance of all the 
Tridentine decrees. The former of these clauses obliges him 
to the Missal and Breviary collect for the Vigil of SS. Peter 
and Paul, which speaks of Christians as ‘stablished on the 
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rock of the Apostolic situate’ salihe Sane: is no indliats on 
any of the five other great commemorations of S. Peter (viz., 
his martyrdom, the two feasts of his Chairs at Antioch and 
Rome, his Chains, and the Dedication festival of ‘the Roman 
Basilica) which describes him as the Rock. The latter 
clause touches the question twice. Once, in the first session 
of the Council of Trent, wherein the Fathers decree that ‘the 
Symbol of Faith which the Holy Roman Church uses is to 
be set forth as the firm and only foundation against which the 
gates of hell shall not prevail ;’ and that which is the ‘ only’ 
(wnicum) foundation excludes any other. Next, in making 
the Vulgate the standard: edition of Scripture, the Council 
binds to acceptance of the distinction between the words 
Petrus and petra, as clearly marked in Latin as in the original 
Greek, and thereby forbids their identification on Bellarmine’s 
plea or any other. Father Ryder has passed all these con- 
siderations by without notice,even when embodied in Plain 
Reasons, and has most significantly refrained from so much 
as touching the Scriptural inquiry as to what S. Peter can be 
shown from the New Testament—the only authentic record 
we have concerning him—to have enjoyed and done in virtue 
of his alleged privilege ; a question of the highest moment, 
since it is not pretended, even by the most adventurous 
Ultramontane, that any subsequent grant or revelation has 
bestowed on the Popes more than S. Peter himself possessed. 
All this difficulty remains, even on the hypothesis that there 
2s a patristic majority in favour of the Petrine view: a theory 
which will not stand when the date of some writings and the 
terms of others are taken into account. Thus, S. Augustine, 
because he formally retracted towards the end of his life 
(A.D. 428) the opinion of his comparative youth (A.D. 392-395) 
in favour of S. Peter being the Rock (Retract. i. 21); S. 
Jerome for a like reason—compare the Letter to Pope Damasus 
(A.D. 376) with the second book Against Yovinian (A.D. 393) 5 
Origen, because his explicit, declaration that the Rock is 
every disciple of Christ, that the Church is built on all the 
Apostles alike, and that all who make S. Peter’s confession 
of Christ as the Rock become the same as S. Peter, occurs in 
his Commentary on S. Matthew, presumably written later thar 
the Commentary on Exodus which Father Ryder cites (for it 
would seem that he went through the books of Scripture in 
their order) ; and Tertullian for a like change of mind ;'—must 
be reckoned amongst the opponents of the Roman view ; 


1 See Adv. Fud. ix. 4; Adv. Marcion, iv. 13. 
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while S. Hilary, S. Chrysostom, and S. Ambrose, to cite no 
more, make it quite clear how they understand S. Peter as 
in any sense the Rock, by limiting this quality to his con- 
fession, to the exclusion of any official prerogative. A couple 
of very brief citations must suffice. Thus, S. Hilary says: 
‘Upon the Rock of this confession is the building up of the 
Church. . . . This faith is the foundation of the Church ; 
through this faith the gates of hell are powerless against it ; 
this faith hath the keys of the kingdom of heaven.’! And 
S. Ambrose : ‘ Faith therefore is the foundation of the Church, 
for it was not said of Peter’s flesh [z.e. person], but of his 
faith, that the gates of hell should not prevail against it, but 
his confession conquered hell’? That S. Peter was one of 
the foundations of the Church is not open for any Christian 
to question, in the face of such texts as Ephesians ii. 20 and 
Rev. xxi. 14 but the foundations are laid oz the Rock, they 
are not the Rock itself. 

IV. The citations adduced by Father Ryder in illustration 
of the text S. Luke xxii. 31, 32, are one and all beside the 
mark. They do not touch the idea imported by Bellarmine, 
that this text is the special Scriptural charter of Papal 
Infallibility, as some put it, or indefectibility, as others would 
have it. This is what is intended by the ‘ modern Ultramontane 


view.’ The substitution of ‘ against’ for ‘ save according to’ is 
employed in glossing S. John xxii. 15,17. The point here, 


1 De Trinit. vi. 36, 37. 2 De Incarn. Dom. 34. 

3 In the remarkable speech prepared for, though not delivered in, the 
Vatican Council, by Archbishop Kenrick of S. Louis, but afterwards 
published (Naples : De Angelis, 1870), that prelate denies that the Pe- 
trine Claims can be made out from Scripture by any Roman Catholics, 
because of the clause of the Creed of Pius IV. obliging them to interpret 
it only according to the unanimous consent of the Fathers ; and the fol- 
lowing tabulated statement is given, quoted from a treatise in MS. type 
circulated privately amongst the Bishops at the Council, and accepted by 
Archbishop Kenrick. Five varying interpretations of S. Matt. xvi. 18 
occur. The first, that the Church is built on the Rock of Peéer, is taught 
by seventeen Fathers ; the second, that the Rock is the zwhole body of the 
Apostles, represented by Peter in right of his Primacy, is held by eight ; 
the third, that the Rock is the /az/h which Peter confessed, is the most 
authoritative, being supported by forty-four ; the fourth, that the Rock is 
Christ Himself, is held by sixteen ; while the fifth interpretation makes 
the Rock to include a// the faithful, being the living stones of which the 
Church is built. No numbers are assigned to this Jast view, and it is 
to be observed that several of those who maintain the first and second 
opinions also support the third and fourth, and so may be deducted from 
the calculations. Accordingly, Archbishop Kenrick sums up thus: ‘If 
we are bound to follow the greater number of the Fathers in this matter, 
then we must hold for certain that the word Petra means not Peter pro- 
fessing the Faith, but the Faith professed by Peter.’ 
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as elsewhere, is not whether some Fathers explain the text of 
S. Peter’s jurisdiction, but whether there be not such weighty 
patristic opinions the other way as to bar a Roman Catholic 
from alleging it in favour of Papalism. And that is proved. 

V. Father Ryder tries to escape from the purely historical 
argument that Tertullian, the first Father, nay the only one 
for a very long time indeed, who distinguishes the grant of 
the Keys to S. Peter from the general grant to all the Apostles, 
explains the Petrine privilege to be the incommunicable 
honour of having opened the doors of the kingdom of heaven 
to both Jews and Gentiles. His reply is twofold: (a2) Ter- 
tullian was a heretic when he wrote the treatise where this 
gloss occurs ; (0) and urges there that the power of forgiving 
sins was peculiar to S. Peter and died with him, which makes 
S. Peter the sole depository of original jurisdiction. As regards 
(a), the result of rejecting this testimony is that the weight of 
early patristic authority then is against there being any special 
grant limited here to S. Peter at all. So Origen, commenting 
on S. Matt. xvi., so S. Cyprian (Zp. xxvii.), so S. Ambrose 
(Comm. in Ps. xxxviii. 37), so S. Hilary (De Trin. vi. 33), so 
S. Gaudentius (.Serm. xvi.), so S. Augustine (Sevm. ccxcv. 2, in 
Nat. SS. Pet. et Paul.), so S. Leo the Great (Serm. iii. cap. 3). 
The last, as a Pope who magnified his office exceedingly, 
shall be cited textually: ‘Because of that which is said to 
most blessed Peter, “I will give thee the keys,” &c., the right 
of this power has passed to all the other Apostles also, and the 
appointment of this decree hath descended to all the princes 
of the Church; but it is not without reason that what is en- 
trusted to all is entrusted to one, for it is assigned to Peter 
singly, because the person of Peter represents all rulers of the 
Church.’ It may be added here that there is a very strong 
argument producible in favour of this view, namely, that the 
text S. Matt. xvi. 19 is not the grant itself, but is only the 
promise of a future grant. It runs ‘I wi// give thee,’ not ‘I do 
give thee’ nor ‘I have given thee. And when we search for 
the fulfilment of the promise, so far as the power of binding 
and loosing is concerned, we find none for it, nor for the cog- 
nate promise to all the Apostles in S. Matt. xvii. 18, unless it 
be in S. John xx. 22, 23, where no longer a promise, but a 
formal commission, worded in the present tense, is given to 
the Apostles jointly. The reply to (4) the plea of Tertullian as 
to the cessation of a dispensing power in the Church is that 
he avoids citing these two latter texts, taking no notice of 
them, and basing his whole argument on the personal word- 
ing of the one phrase of S. Matt. xvi. 19. 
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VI. As to the catena in favour of Papal Infallibility which 
Father Ryder has constructed, three criticisms are conclu- 
sive: I. The citations do not assert the doctrine, even by 
implication. 2. They have not been so understood, even by 
the leading Roman Catholic theologians, till a very recent 
date. 3. The honesty of the method employed may be 
gauged by the quotation of a speech made by the Legate 
Philip at Ephesus, as though it had been accepted by the 
Council itself, which it was not: much as if Father Ryder 
should quote a speech of Mr. Parnell’s in the House of Com- 
mons as a Parliamentary resolution in favour of the Land 
League in Ireland. 

VII. On the condemnation of Honorius, Father Ryder has 
suppressed the fact that this Pope was formally anathematized 
as a heretic by his successors, at their coronation, for many 
centuries, so that, if he was innocent, they were all guilty. He 
may take which horn of the dilemma he pleases. The facts 
of this case are so thoroughly known, that only one opinion 
can be formed of any attempt either to defend the orthodoxy 
of Honorius, or to dispute the formal and er cathedrd character 
of his pronouncement of heresy. 

VIII. The excuse Father Ryder makes to palliate the 
broad fact of the deposition of certain Popes—itself fatal to 
any theory of Papal supremacy or infallibility—is twofold. 
First, he throws up the entire brief by admitting that a Pope 
by heresy ceases to be Pope—that is, that he is infallible 
only when he is not fallible—and, by the bye, when he made 
that same admission in the Contemporary Review for February 
1879, the Zadlet at once attacked him for betraying the 
Catholic position by such temerarious doctrine. And next, he 
urges the obvious truism that ‘no single example can be pro- 
duced of a Pope, whose orthodoxy and succession was un- 
doubted, on whom the Church pretended to sit in judgment.’ 
The answer he offers is, therefore, that no Pope has ever been 
deposed, because a heretic in the Papal Chair has already 
unpoped himself, and the Church sat in judgment on a mere 
private individual. This is clever, but it is not new. The 
Quakers have anticipated Father Ryder by declaring that no 
Quaker has ever suffered as a criminal ; and when cases like 
that of Tawell the murderer are brought up, they reply that 
Tawell was ‘read out of meeting, and so was not a Quaker 
when he was hanged. The very simplest dupe who ever 
lived might see that Father Ryder’s argument is just as 
good for the Divine right of English kings, if denied on the 
ground of the depositions of Richard II., Henry VI., Charles L, 
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and James II., as it may be rejoined that no English king who 
was at once a good patriotic ruler and a legitimate successor 
to the crown has ever been deposed. 

IX. Another example of hardy minimizing is the com- 
ment on the errors of Sixtus V. in his edition of the Vulgate, 
which, says Father Ryder, ‘only prove what it never entered 
into an Ultramontane’s heart to deny, that a Pope may issue 
an edition of the Bible, and inaugurate it in the most emphatic 
manner, without any security against mistakes.’ But that 
‘most emphatic manner’ takes the form of the famous 
constitution ¢ernus ille, which Sixtus V. prefixed to the 
Vulgate of 1590, declaring ‘ by the fulness of Apostolic power’ 
that edition the standard text for ever thenceforward, as having 
been corrected by his own hand, relying on the authority of 
the Prince of the Apostles, prohibiting all various readings in 
MSS. or printed editions differing therefrom, and threatening 
the Greater Excommunication against all contraveners of the 
decree, which extended not merely to the introduction of the 
new text of 1590 into all Church-service books, but to its re- 
ception unquestioned in all public and private discussions, 
reading, preaching, and exposition ; thereby going beyond even 
the provisions of the Council of Trent, which touched. only the 
public status of the Vulgate. It is impossible to imagine a 
more formal and ex cathedrdé pronouncement, and yet the 
errors are so gross and numerous that it was impossible to 
allow the edition to circulate, so that it was superseded in 1592. 
If this be not a ‘ break-down of Infallibility, it is not easy to 
see what would be evidence of such a casualty ; and Cardinal 
Bellarmine’s words to Clement VIIL., cited on the fly-leaf to the 
new edition of Plain Reasons, seem more appropriate than 
Father Ryder’s happy-go-lucky optimism : ‘ Your Blessedness 
knows to what peril Sixtus V. exposed the Church and him- 
self, when he attempted the correction of the Holy Bible 
according to the tenour of his personal opinion, zor do J know 
if the Church ever incurred more serious danger. 

X. Not more trustworthy is the explanation of the con- 
demnation of Galileo as no Papal utterance. Dr. Littledale 
had cited a Brief of Pius VI. to Bishop Pannilini of Chiusi, 
declaring all judgments of the Congregation of the Index to 
be ‘dogmatic decrees of the Chair of Peter. Father Ryder 
alleges that what Pius VI. meant is ‘the whole line of Jan- 
senist condemnations, several of which were, undoubtedly, 
“ dogmatic judgments pronounced by the See of Peter.”’ That 
is a very good answer for such persons as do not know, and 
are unlikely to examine, the facts, which are these. (a) Pan- 
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nilini had approved certain catechisms of a Jansenist charac- 
ter. (4) The Pope tells him that these catechisms had been 
branded by the censure of the Apostolic See ; and that dis- 
regard of this censure on his part was an open violation of 
the ‘dogmatic judgments which the Chair of Peter had de- 
livered.’ (c) But these catechisms had been censured nowhere 
and by no one save in the Index and by the Congregation 
ef the Index. (d) Accordingly, its censure, on the Pope’s 
statement, was a dogmatic judgment of the Chair of Peter. 
(e) But the Pope’s statement is in a Brief on a matter of 
dogma, and, therefore, on Ultramontane principles, an in- 
fallible Papal utterance. Galileo’s condemnation, being at 
least on a level with that of these catechisms, is consequently 
a Papal act. In truth, the case is stronger, for, as Dr. Little- 
dale mentions, though Father Ryder takes no notice, the 
formal summons in 1633 to Galileo, calling on him to abjure, 
declares that the previous order and definition to the same 
effect in 1616 was the Pope's own utterance, and that resistance 
to it was therefore heresy, contrary to the doctrine of the 
Catholic and Apostolic Church. 

XI. It is worth while to point out some peculiarities which 
mark the catena in favour of Papal jurisdiction: which Father 
Ryder has drawn up, taking it on its merits. Eighteen pas- 
sages from authors ranging between the third and the twelfth 
centuries are set down. Five of these are from Popes and a 
Papal Legate, and so have to be struck out at once, as mere 
ex parte claims. No one disputes that the Popes from a 
very early date endeavoured to extend their authority over 
all Christendom—Pope Victor I.’s quarrel with the Asiatic 
Churches is a much earlier example (A.D. 197-202) than any 
in the catena—but the point at issue is whether they were in 
their right when so doing, and whether that right was acknow- 
ledged by the Church. The mere putting the demand forward 
is not proof of either proposition. The two last passages 
alleged must disappear also, one as being, on Father Ryder’s 
own admission, of disputed authenticity ; the other, from S. 
Bernard, as falling long after the date of the erection of the 
Hildebrandine autocracy. That cuts down the list to eleven. 
Of these eleven, four are severally taken from Tertullian, in a 
treatise where he defies Pope Zephyrinus ;' from S. Cyprian, 


1 And it is well to remember, as against Father Ryder’s argument 
that Tertullian was a heretic when he wrote the De Pudicitia, so that 
while his evidence is good for the fact of the Pope’s claim, his resistance 
does not impugn its validity,—there is the crushing reply that Pope Ze- 
phyrinus is censured with terrible severity by S. Hippolytus in the ninth 
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who both personally and as president of two great Councils 
rejected the authority of Pope Stephen I.; from S. Hilary of 
Poictiers, who speaks of a Pope in these terms: ‘ Anathema 
to thee, apostate Liberius ;’ and from S. Cyril of Alexandria, 
whose entirely independent bearing towards the Roman See 
throughout his long tenure of his patriarchate is set forth at 
much length by Mr. Allies in his Church of England cleared 
Jrom the Charge of Schism, 2nd edition, pp. 201-225. That 
cuts down the eleven to seven, because the words of the 
writers are glossed by their acts, adversely to Father Ryder’s 
contention. 

A quotation from the letter of S. Ambrose and the Synod 
of Aquileia to the Emperors in 381 is one of the remainder 
now left ; but whatéver the cited phrase may be held to mean 
(and it says nothing about jurisdiction), the Acts of the Council 
are extant ; they allege the Fathers to be assembled by the 
command and licence of the Emperors; they do not say a 
word about any reference to the Roman See of the question 
before them, that of deposing certain Arian Bishops; and the 
letter itself is a request to the Emperors to intervene in order 
to decide the disputed Papal election at Rome in favour of 
Damasus and against Ursicinus ; so that the whole context is 
an excellent argument for Erastianism, but no help at all to 
Ultramontanes, even if it were not a patent fact of ecclesias- 
tical history that the See and Province of Milan, over which 
S. Ambrose presided, was not brought under the jurisdiction 
of Rome till just two centuries after that saint’s death. So- 
zomen is twice cited, the earlier of the two passages given 
being very strong indeed, namely, ‘It is a sacerdotal law that 
the things done contrary to the judgment of the Bishop of 
the Romans be looked on as null’ (£ecl. Hist. iii. 10). A 
most valuable testimony, were it Sozomen’s own ; but the fact, 
which Father Ryder (or rather Mr. C. F. Allnatt, from whose 
Cathedra Petri these quotations are taken) suppresses, is that 
he is here only summarizing the heads of a@ letter written by 
Pope Fulius to the bishops assembled at Antioch ; which of 
course proves only the Pope’s private view of his own pre- 
rogatives. And it is to be observed that the great scholar 
Valesius, in his note on the parallel passage in Socrates (£cc/. 
book of the PAzlosophumena. It is instructive also to find how Father 
Ryder can cite a heretical treatise of Tertullian for his own purpose, 
while attacking Dr. Littledale for doing the same thing out of the very 
same treatise, and charging him, on the last page but one of the Reply, 
with ‘quoting an heretic as a Father.’ Nay, it is again this same treatise 


which furnishes Cardinal Newman with his warrant for saying in Ca//ésta 
that the Popes of the third century were styled ‘ Pontifex Maximus.’ 
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Fiist. ii. 17), points out that this clause is not in the genuine 
text of Pope Julius’s letter, as preserved by S. Athanasius in 
the Second Apology against the Arians ; so that witness also 
disappears on being tested. The second quotation from Sozo- 
men (/7/. £. iii. 8) is his statement that Pope Julius, because 
having the care of all the Churches, ‘restored their sees’ to 
certain bishops (S. Athanasius, Paul of CP., and Marcellus 
of Ancyra), whom the Arians had deposed. This certainly 
looks at first as though an exercise of jurisdiction, till it is 
compared with the like phrase elsewhere. But when we find 
Socrates saying that Maximus of Jerusalem ‘ restored commu- 
nion and rank’ to S. Athanasius, his own superior in dignity, 
as holding what was then the second chair of Christendom 
(H. £. ii. 24), and that Cyril of Alexandria and John of 
Antioch, after professing to depose each other in local synods, 
‘restored their thrones to one another’ (7. £. vii. 34), the 
phrase shrinks to meaning no more than diplomatic recogni- 
tion of status, not the conferring of that status. As a matter 
of historic fact, this decision of Pope Julius did not take effect. 
It was a threat of war on the part of the Emperor Constans 
which made Constantius recall the exiled prelates. (Tille- 
mont, vi. 345.) . 

Of the four citations which remain after this sifting, two 
are alleged as those of the Second and Fourth General Coun- 
cils. But the letter to Pope Damasus is shown by Hefele 
not to be that of the Second General Council, being only 
sent by a minor synod held the next year in Constantinople ; 
and the letter to Pope Leo was sent by that very GEcumenical 
Council of Chalcedon which in its famous Canon xxviii. 
alleged the Primacy of Rome to be of merely political origin 
and human grant. Two are still left, one being from S. Avi- 
tus of Vienne, whose date (A.D. 523), being eighty years after 
Roman jurisdiction over the Churches of Gaul had been 
forcibly imposed by the edict of Valentinian III.,' puts his 
testimony aside, especially as he says that it is the ‘law of 
the Councils’ that if any doubt arise as to the state of the 
Church, recourse must be had to the Pope ; whereas no such 
‘law of the Councils’ existed in his day, nor for some cen- 
turies later, though as a matter of practice appeals to Rome 
were common enough. And accordingly the imposing catena 
of seventeen authorities shrinks to the solitary witness of 
Optatus of Milevis, which is not, even so, to the effect that 

1 See Church Quarterly Review, April 1881, Art. ‘The Dawn of the 


Papal Monarchy,’ pp. 195-200, where the whole of Father Ryder’s argu- 
ment in defence of S. Leo is refuted in advance. 
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the Roman Chair could exercise jurisdiction over other 
Churches, but only that, on the question whether the Donatists 
were, as they alleged, the one true Catholic Church, the fact 
that they were not in communion with the greatest See of 
Christendom, itself in communion with countless other sees, 
was so far good evidence against their claim; while Milevis 
itself was one of those African Churches which thrice in S. 
Augustine’s time, later than this testimony of Optatus, suc- 
cessfully resisted Papal authority. Avery pretty and instruc- 
tive lesson in the art of making a catena. 

XII. To prove the certainty of S. Peter’s connexion with 
Rome, and of his episcopate in the Church there, all that 
Father Ryder does is to tell us that Chamier, Grotius, Pear- 
son, and Bramhall accepted these as facts. Those who have 
examined the original evidence independently, the whole of 
which evidence we have laid before our readers,! know how 
extremely vague and uncertain it is, and how there are 
actually twelve irreconcilable accounts of the succession of 
the first few Popes. There are two points, however, which 
we did not touch, and which merit notice here. First, the 
ancient evidence in favour of identifying the Babylon of 
1S. Peter v. 13 with Rome is much weaker than it is com- 
monly represented. The classical place where it is found is 
in Eusebius (//ist. Eccl. ii. 15), and the conclusion drawn from 
it is that S. Papias of Hierapolis, all but contemporary with 
the Apostles, and S. Clement of Alexandria, both attest it. 
This is one of the many examples in literature of some one 
scholar making a mistake, and then others following him first, 
and one another afterwards, in the error. In fact, Eusebius 
quotes Papias and Clement only as recording the tradition as 
to the origin of S. Mark’s Gospel ; and next, in an independent 
sentence, he mentions the identification of Rome with Babylon 
as a thing which ‘they say’ (paciv), there being nothing to 
show that Papias and Clement are again intended, rather than 
a mere current popular opinion of Eusebius’s own day. The 
turn of phrase does not totally exclude the former view, but 
weakens it very seriously, for the citation of the two autho- 
rities named is inserted between the two statements, so as to 
be limited to warranting the former one only, instead of being 
placed at the end of both, as would be the case if they rested 
on the same evidence. Further, the tradition as to S. Mark’s 
Gospel given us in this place is that S. Peter’s hearers at Rome, 

1 Church Quarterly Review, October 1878, Art. ‘Further Evidence 


on the Petrine Claims, pp. 7, 8; and April 1879, Art. ‘The Petrine 
Claims at the Bar of History,’ pp. 26-48. 
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after his victory over Simon Magus, persevered in entreating 
S. Mark, as S. Peter’s companion, to write a Gospel, which he 
did; and S. Peter, learning this fact ‘by revelation of the 
Spirit’ (words which surely imply that though S. Mark was 
then at Rome, S. Peter was not), approved the act. And, 
again, the order of the geographical names in S. Peter’s first 
epistle, ‘ Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia’ 
(1 S. Peter i. 1), being from east to west, is natural enough 
in a writer at Babylon in Mesopotamia addressing people 
scattered over Asia Minor, but the exact reverse of what a 
writer at Rome would be likely to adopt. The other point 
is as to S. Cyprian’s evidence, calling Rome the ‘locus Petri.’ 
Not only is this phrase short of asserting S. Peter’s bishopric, 
since ‘locus’ may very fairly mean no more than the place 
eminent for S. Peter’s preaching, martyrdom, and burial ; but 
when we come to assay the value of S. Cyprian’s evidence, it 
goes for very little. It is, in the first place, two hundred years 
after the date it refers to; and in the next place, S. Cyprian, 
so far as we know, never set foot out of Africa, and thus 
had no opportunity of examining any relevant documentary 
archives, and can give us only hearsay, doubtless repeating 
what he heard from Rome, where the Petrine legend was then 
in rapid course of formation and development. 

XIII. Two arguments are adduced to do away with the 
fatal evidence of the twenty-eighth Canon of Chalcedon 
against the Petrine claims. One is, that ‘2f we include under 
the name “ Fathers” Peter, and those who were with him,’ it 
is possible to make out the Roman Primacy to be a decree of 
the Apostolic College. Quite so, only no such mode of speech 
is, or can be, cited in illustration. The other is that ‘the 
Canon had no legal existence’ as such. Father Ryder knows 
well enough that the second point, supposing it true in fact, 
does not touch the real issue, which is, that in that great 
Council which S. Leo himself declares was assembled by the 
Holy Spirit, and divinely inspired in matters of doctrine,' the 
human character of the Roman Primacy was alleged in the 
clearest fashion. But if the Roman Primacy be a divine 
grant, the Council which denied it was heretical, not orthodox, 
and must not be included amongst the true General Councils 
of the Church Catholic, any more than the Robber Synod of 
Ephesus. The only escape from this position is to confess 
that the Petrine privilege of Rome is not a doctrinal matter 
at all, but a mere question of history and law, in which error 
is trivial and insignificant. As to the Canon having ‘no legal 


1 Leon. Efpist. cxv. 
VOL, XIT.—XXIV. 00 
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existence,’ the fact is that it has been acted on continuously 
ever since, without one break in its authority. Nearly a cen- 
tury after its enactment, Liberatus of Carthage tells us that it 
still continued, despite the resistance of Rome ;! and it was 
confirmed, so far as the order of the Patriarchates is con- 
cerned, in the Romanizing pseudo-General Council of Con- 
stantinople in 869. 

XIV. A bold effort to evade the impossibility of recon- 
ciling the ‘ Privilege of Peter’ with the Roman Canon Law 
on the subject of ‘ privilege’ is made by the obvious rejoinder 
that a Scriptural charter, being prior in date to the Canon 
Law, cannot be tested by a system long subsequent to itself ; 
and there is a further attempt made to convict Dr. Littledale 
of ignorance as to what ‘ personal privilege’ is, on the ground 
that all privileges must be personal somehow. That is not 
the fact, for a privilege may belong to a corporation, to a 
place (as in the case of sanctuary, or exemption from taxes), 
or even to a thing, as with the hundreds of Roman ‘ privileged 
altars, which Father Ryder can scarcely forget. The reply 
to the first plea is, that while the New Testament is of course 
older than the Canon Law, yet the ‘ Privilege of Peter,’ so far 
as it has anything to do with the local Roman See, is a term, 
and the creation, of Roman Canon Law, and is wrought into 
the whole texture of that law. That being so, nothing can 
be fairer than to say : ‘We will not quarrel with you just now 
as to whether there be any “ Petrine privilege” at all, nor will 
we even ask to put our own gloss on such an important legal 
term as “privilege.” But since your Canon Law is pro- 
claimed as the outcome of the teaching of Scripture, Councils, 
and Fathers, thrown into legal form, we will see how other 
privileges are defined, tested, and treated thereby, and we 
challenge you on that ground.’ However, if Father Ryder 
want to fall back on the Bible, by all means let him. He 
then has to explain the strictly personal limitation of the 
wording of the Petrine charter in S. Matthew xvi. 18-109, as 
distinguished, not only from the transmissible and hereditary 
grants to Abraham, Aaron, and David, but from the promise 
of assistance to the collective apostolate ‘till the end of the 
world’ (S. Matthew xxviii. 20). 

XV. Father Ryder has gone quite curiously and unpardon- 
ably wrong in his representation of the relation of the General 
Councils of Ephesus, Chalcedon, and Constantinople II. to 
the Popes. In the matter of Nestorius, alleging truly enough 
that the Roman Council under Pope Celestine in 430 gave 

1 Brev. de Causa Nestorii et Eutychetis, c. 13. 
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the heresiarch the option of retracting within ten days of 
receiving a letter (counting as his third notice) summoning 
him’ to do so, he not only assumes (what Hefele alleges as 
merely ‘probable’) that this letter was not delivered by 
S. Cyril, to whom it was entrusted, for more than a year, but 
does not tell us one word of the famous Synod held);by 
S. Cyril at Alexandria, between those of Rome and Ephesus, 
in which the twelve anathemas against Nestorius were pub- 
lished : itself mere surplusage if S. Cyril had simply to notify 
the conditional deposition already decreed by the Pope. It 
was after this Alexandrian Synod that S. Cyril despatched his 
envoys to Constantinople, to deliver its synodal epistle and, it 
is supposed, also the Roman documents to Nestorius, That 
being so, on all Ultramontane principles the case must have 
ended at the expiration of the ten days’ grace granted by Pope 
Celestine. There was no room for any further synod, Yet 
here is what Tillemont says :— 


‘So it is plain that, notwithstanding these decrees, Nestorius was 
always regarded and treated as Bishop of Constantinople: until he 
was deposed at Ephesus. - And he was deposed there, not in virtue 
of the Pope’s judgment, which was read there, but of proofs adduced 
of his false doctrine ;’ ! 


while it may be added that this deposition had already been 
voted before the Roman legates arrived. 

As to’ the Tome of S. Leo at Chalcedon, so far was it from 
being received as binding in virtue of its Papal origin, that 
we learn from the Acts that the orthodoxy of certain clauses 
in it was challenged by many bishops present, that they de- 
manded minute explanations from the Roman legates, and 
obtained a delay of five days to examine the Tome by com- 
paring it with S. Cyril’s writings; after which they were 
careful to declare publicly, to the number of one hundred and 
sixty, that their only ground for accepting it was its agreement 
therewith, and with the Creeds of Nicaea and Constantinople. 
Even the Roman legate Paschasinus had to say, on behalf of 
himself and his colleagues :— 


‘It is clear that the faith of Pope Leo is the same as that of the 
Fathers of Nicza and Constantinople, and the definition of the 
Council of Ephesus under S. Cyril, and that there is no difference. 
That is the reason why the Pope's letter, which has restated this faith 
because of the heresy of Eutyches, has been received? * 


As to Pope Vigilius and the Fifth General Council, we will 
content ourselves, to economize space, with quoting a sentence 


1 Mem. xiv. 364. ? Fleury, 7. £. vi. 400. 
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from Mr. Le Page Renouf’s pamphlet on the Condemnation of 
Pope Honorius, as giving the words of an eminent Roman 
Catholic scholar: ‘The Fifth Council issued a decree, with 
anathemas, in direct contradiction to an elaborate document of 
Pope Vigilius. Pope Vigilius withdrew his “ constitution ” and 
confirmed the Council.’ 

So far we have dealt with the first part of Father Ryder’s 
work, which is devoted to a defence of Papal infallibility and 
jurisdiction ; and though we have been obliged to omit a great 
deal, we have taken all those points in his reply which look 
strongest, and confess that our surprise is chiefly that he and 
the other theologians who have had a hand in it have not 
succeeded in making out a better case, even without the use 
of such dubious means as we have noted above; which will 
not rehabilitate that character for truthfulness which Plain. 
Reasons alleges Roman controversialists to have forfeited. 

We now proceed to his attempted defence of the theolo- 
gical peculiarities of the Roman Church. 

XVI. We have to note at the very outset of the discussion 
on the theology of Creature-worship a painfully disingenuous 
argument, based on the various acts of homage done under 
the Old Testament to a particular class of angelic manifes- 
tations, technically known as ‘Theophanies,’ such as in the 
case of Abraham (Gen. xviii. 2), Jacob (Gen. xxxii. 26), 
Moses (Exod. iii. 2), and Joshua (Josh. v. 13, 14). Father 
Ryder explains these ‘Theophanies’ to be ‘representations 
and images’ of God, so that the angels appearing received a 
‘relative worship ;’ and he adds the further examples of 
bowing to the Pillar of Cloud and to the Ark. Now, these 
cases, which, as Father Ryder puts them, we may express by 
the human analogy of the mission of an ambassador plenipo- 
tentiary, as distinguished from a mere envoy, are, in real 
Catholic theology, analogous to visits of the king himself 
incognito. They are not held to be visions of mere angels at 
all, such as even that of S. Gabriel at Nazareth, but myste- 
rious foreshadowings of the Incarnation, veiled manifestations 
of God Himself. Accordingly, as regards the first example 
cited, these words of S. Augustine, ‘ He saw three and adored 
One,’ which Father Ryder mentions, are taken by some to 
denote Abraham’s worship of the Most Holy Trinity, thus 
manifested in all the Three Men, and by others to signify that 
One’ of the three was divine, and the other two His atten- 

1 No ambassador is ever treated with royal honours ; but a king, even 
a ee occupying a private station, may be so acknow- 
edged. 
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dants, so that Onkelos in his Targum glosses the address 
‘My Lord’ (Adonai) as Feho. And it is to be remarked, that 
not only does Gen. xviii. I expressly state the appearance of 
the Three to be a manifestation of Fahveh, but it and verse 2 
are embodied in one of the Responsories at Matins of Trinity 
Sunday in the Breviaries of Lyons and Paris. In the second 
instance Jacob says: ‘I have seen God face to face’ (Gen. 
xxxii. 30). In the third, the speaker at the burning bush is 
Fah (Exod. iii. 14). As to the Pillar of Cloud, fahveh looks 
through it (Exod. xiv. 24), and as regards the Ark, the special 
indwelling of God was between its cherubim (Exod. xxv. 22; 
Ps. xxx. 1). But the Incarnation is the one single Theophany 
of the New Testament, and accordingly the word @Oeodavera 
is used by the Greek Fathers to denote there only (1) the 
Nativity of Christ, and (2) His Baptism (Suicer in voc. "Ei- 
ddvea). No conclusion, therefore, can be drawn thence in 
favour of the cultus of any saint, because no mere saint is, or 
can be imagined as, a Theophany at all; while S. Augustine 
might have taught Father Ryder that the only Christian 
parallel to the reverence shown to the Ark is to be found in 
Eucharistic worship (Zzarr. in Ps. xcviii. sect. 10). 

Remarking that Father Ryder also carefully mixes up two 
questions which Dr. Littledale had as carefully distinguished, 
the request to departed saints to join their prayers to ours, 
and the addressing them in terms identical with those used 
towards God, we come to the excuse he makes for the cultus 
of false and doubtful relics, which we read with some amaze- 
ment at the temerity which it displays. Here it is :— 


‘That there are, and always have been, false and doubtful relics 
is nothing to the point. This must have been inevitable in any case ; 
but granting the existence of any degree of carelessness at certain 
times and in certain localities, the authorities of the Church might 
well hesitate to undertake an antiquarian investigation of almost 
hopeless arduousness, to the great disturbance of much traditional 
local piety. The doubtful relic, even granting its falsity, is still, as 
an image, capable of transmitting the cultus of the saint to its 
object.’ ! 


The last clause here is pure guess-work, for which no evi- 
dence is producible, if it be not simple paganism; but even 
if it were theologically sound, it is not the main question here 
at issue, which is the moral one as to the Roman Church 
giving solemn and public authorization in countless places to 
what it either does not know, and has no reason to think, to 
be true, or does know to be certainly false. Whether God, in 

1 Catholic Controversy, p. 92. 
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His mercy, will pardon and accept. the misdirected devotion 
which should have been offered to Himself, as He may do 
with Buddhist or Shaman idolatry, is a perfectly arguable 
matter, but does not touch this special ground of objection to 
the practice of the Roman Church. And it may be just 
pointed out that, even if Father Ryder’s view were admissible 
in itself, the same end would obviously be attained by a picture 
of the object of veneration, not pretending to be more than a 
picture. Let us assume, for the moment, that it is a good 
thing to pray to S. Bartholomew. In that case, is there not 
much less risk in the long run, even to popular devotion, if 
the incentive to prayer be a painting of his martyrdom, rather 
than a relic which the worshipper may at any time find out 
to be highly doubtful, a risk always imminent with the spread 
of education? As it is, Father Ryder’s mode of meeting the 
objection of Plain Reasons reminds us forcibly of a story we 
read, in childhood, of an English traveller who showed some 
of the wonders of the microscope to a friend of his, a devout 
Hindu heathen, vowed against taking life for the purposes of 
food. When it was shown that drinking-water and fruit 
teem with insect life, the Hindu asked to purchase the 
microscope, offering at last a very high price. The English- 
man, struck by his eagerness, gave it to him freely. The 
Hindu at once dashed the lenses to pieces, and being asked 
the reason of this strange conduct, replied that he had learnt, 
from what the instrument had shown him, that none could 
observe the precepts of his religion and yet live, and he 
desired that no others should have the misery of learning it 
too. But such a resolute closing of his own eyes and those of 
others did not alter the facts; and this confession that the 
Roman Church is so committed to falsehood that it dares not 
tell the truth, is as damaging as any of the charges Father 
Ryder has undertaken to answer. We may point out, further, 
that, even so, he does not meet the objection as to the deli- 
berate reminting of old fables which had happily gone out of 
circulation, as in the cases of the Holy Girdle of Quintin, and 
the Holy Candle of Arras, which might surely have been 
allowed to lie obsolete. 

XVII. The chapters devoted to defending the cultus of the 
Blessed Virgin are not less evasive of the real points raised in 
the controversy. Two catenas are adduced, one of which 
consists entirely of late writers, after a time when no one dis- 
putes that a marked change had passed over Christian 
sentiment on this subject ; while the earlier one does not 
supply one single instance of the cultus itself, but only of the 
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temper of mind which, when once exaggerated and un- 
balanced, led to the cultus. We need make only two criti- 
cisms, Dr. Littledale had urged that the title Advocate in S. 
Irenzeus had been strained to mean more than the word most 
probably implies in that author, and Father Ryder replies : 
‘There is no gloss “consolari” upon ‘ advocare,’ as Dr. Little- 
dale says, at iii. 9, 3, in the Benedictine edition, the word 
“advocare” is not there at all; it is “vocare,” and this is 
without any gloss ; it occurs in a quotation of Isaias lxi. 1 seg., 
“vocare annum,” for the modern Vulgate “ut pradicarem 
annum,” and the quotation ends with “consolari omnes plan- 
gentes.”’ Very good and cogent, only Father Ryder forgets 
to mention that there are two Glossaries, Greek and Latin, at 
the end of the Benedictine S. Irenzus, explaining words em- 
ployed by the Saint or his translator in an unusual sense. 
And here is one line: ‘ Advocare. Consolari ; Gr. rapaxaneip, 
185, 2. p.. On looking out the reference, it proves to be the 
passage cited above; and the point that it makes is the 
opinion of the Benedictine editors as to the Irenzan meaning 
of advocare, while any error in the reference is theirs. 

The other remark we have to make is on Father Ryder’s 
attempt to dilute the testimony of S. Epiphanius against 
Mariolatry by saying, ‘ But the Collyridian cultus was in itself 
bad, being based upon the heretical assumption that Mary 
was something more than human, therefore none of its acts 
would be innocent.’ In fact, not only does S. Irenzeus fail to 
bring this charge against the Collyridians, but one considerable 
part of his argument is wholly inconsistent with it, namely, 
that with the view of his time as to the inferiority of the 
female sex, he urges over and over again, that, as no cultus of 
any mere man is lawful, much less is that of even the highest 
of women. Clearly, if the Collyridians had said, ‘S. Mary is 
not a mere human being,’ this plea would have been of no 
value against them. And we may add that, strong as are the 
passages cited from S. Epiphanius in Plain Reasons, they lose 
much of their force by separation from the context, which is 
a powerful brief against the whole theory of Mariolatry, and 
all the more noticeable because it follows on a refutation of 
the heresy of the Antidicomarianites, who denied her due 
honour to the Blessed Virgin, whence we learn, moreover, 
what S. Epiphanius considered that due honour to be. 

XVIII. There is little which calls for notice in the defence 
of image-worship. Father Ryder is of course obliged to make 
out some sort of a case, but his heart is not in this part of his 
work, and we have no manner of doubt that he would be sin- 
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cerely giaid if ie Church were ith ond dele rid of the 
whole thing. We will offer merely one purely antiquarian 
correction. He says of S. Helen: ‘She doubtless knelt down 
and kissed the Cross.’ There are not many popular legends 
more doubtful than that of the Invention of the Cross by the 
Empress S. Helen; simply because it is a transfer, to an 
historical person in a later age, of an earlier myth ascribing 
the discovery to an apocryphal Empress Protonice, Petronice, 
or Patronice, wife of Claudius.' 

XIX. On the difficulty that the tenet of Papal Infalli- 
bility puts the faith of Roman Catholics at the mercy of one 
man, Father Ryder makes two replies, which a logician will 
at once see to be mutually destructive. One is that of the 
Vatican decrees, that the Pope, in virtue of Christ’s promise 
to S. Peter, is preserved from defining anything untrue in 
faith and morals ; the other is, that if he should so define, the 
definition will always ‘turn out’—in the hands of Roman 
apologists—‘to be manifestly irregular, either on the score of 
coercion, or madness, or because its Papal utterer was no 
Pope when he uttered it.’ 

That Popes have formally decided against Christian faith 
and morals is too plain to be denied, and the question is not 
in the least met, how an ordinary Roman Catholic priest or 
layman is to venture on the rashness of pitting his opinion 
against the Pope’s, and taking the responsibility of opposing 
him, on any of those occasions when one of the cases put by 
Father Ryder may occur. All Roman theologians would 
maintain that the probability is so greatly on the Pope’s side, 
that such resistance would all but invariably be sin and rebel- 
lion of the gravest dye, so that the Papal error might have 
long currency before being checked and corrected. That zs 


1 This legend, unknown to the learned and impartial Tillemont (who 
would otherwise not have given the weight of his name to the Helena 
myth), has been found in Syriac and Armenian, and is to be seen in part 
in Cureton’s Ancient Syriac Documents, and more fully in Phillips’s 
Doctrine of Addai the Apostle; while it is discussed by Lipsius, Die 
Edessenische Abgar-Sage (Brunswick, 1880). Even it is a development 
of a yet earlier form of the story, where the finder of the Cross is an 
unnamed female pilgrim at Jerusalem. One necessary result of this fact 
is to disprove the genuineness of all relics of the Cross assigned to 
S. Helen’s discovery, including those shown in Sta Croce in Gerusalemme, 
at Rome. And early as the legend arose, being known to S. Ambrose 
(though to no earlier author), writing in 395 of an event alleged to have 
happened in 326, the stories of the sinking of the Vengeur and of the 
refusal of Cambronne to surrender at Waterloo (still popular in France) 
are instances of how wholly baseless myths may spring up at once, and 
be widely accepted for genuine history, where minds were ready for 
their acceptance. 
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uncertainty as to the Faith, however put. And, as regards the 
Church of England, ‘he broad fact is, that since Rome and 
she parted company, her creed remains exactly what it was, 
that of undivided Christendom ; while the Roman creed has 
been three times altered by accretions, in 1564, 1854, and 1870. 
As regards the second of these, the Immaculate Conception, 
the question, as Father Ryder very well knows, is not whether 
some ingenious argument, quasi-Scriptural and other, may 
not be made out in its favour; but whether it was not, as a 
matter of fact, denied as heterodox by leading Catholic 
divines, notably by the Dominicans, for several centuries after 
it was clearly formulated ; and therefore whether it be not 
impossible, on Catholic principles, to make it de fide now. It 
is one of those tenets which might have been true, so to 
speak ; since, unlike creature and image worship, it does not 
necessarily contradict the current of God’s revealed will under 
both Testaments; while God could as fully save the Blessed 
Virgin by preventing her from partaking of any kind of sin, 
as by cleansing her from any whereof she might partake. But 
a Roman Catholic was at liberty to deny the tenet down to 
December 8, 1854. Will Father Ryder tell us if the formal 
denial of the Godhead of Christ, or of the Holy Spirit, was 
ever permissible in the Catholic Church? 

XX. As to communion in one kind, Father Ryder passes 
over two difficulties. First, that Christ prescribed, in the 
matter of the Cup, not only the duty, but the szanner, of recep- 
tion. He did not merely enjoin the receiving of His Blood 
somehow, but, both in the discourse in S. John vi. and in the 
institution of the Holy Eucharist, He used the word ‘ Drink.’ 
The Roman Missal itself bears witness, in its rite of the 
‘commixture’ of both species in the chalice, to a time when 
it, like the Eastern Church, reserved in both kinds for the 
sick and absent, not because ‘drinking’ was a matter of 
variable discipline, but to come as near drinking as possible, 
even when circumstances seemed to forbid it. The other 
point is that S. Gelasius bases his objection to the Mani- 
chzan abstinence from the chalice not on the ground of the 
error as regards the use of wine, but on the sacrilege of 
dividing one and the same mystery. Yet, as no suggestion is 
made that the celebrating priest did this, or failed to partake 
of the chalice, the Mass must have proceeded in what is now 
the ordinary course, and what these heretics were censured for 
doing then is simply what all Roman Catholic laics do now.' 


1 One important argument against the theory of ‘ concomitance,’ not 
mentioned in Plain Reasons, merits notice. The Holy Eucharist is 
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XXI. We come now to a bold misreading of history. 
Father Ryder challenges, with virtuous indignation, the state- 
ment that ‘the Jesuits did to death, in the Inquisition of 
Macao, Cardinal Tournon, the Papal Legate sent by Cle- 
ment XI. to stop their Paganization of Christianity,’ for 
which a reference is given in Plazx Reasons to Mr. Cart- 
wright’s The Fesuets, chap. xii. And the explanation he offers 
is that the Cardinal died ‘in the hands of certain Portuguese 
traders who had made common cause with the Chinese Go- 
vernment against one whom they regarded as a disturber of 
a lucrative intercourse. There is simply no ground for impli- 
cating a single Jesuit in the matter.’ 

Now, as Mr. Cartwright is a singularly fair and dispassionate 
writer—who, for example, acquits the Jesuits of the often- 
repeated charge of having poisoned Clement XIV. in revenge 
for their suppression—Father Ryder was bound to deal with his 
account of the matter, which is derived chiefly from a statement 
made by Marcello Angelita, the Legate’s secretary, printed 
by Cardinal Passionei, and largely embodied in the A/émoires 
de la Congrégation [Holy Office]. The facts, briefly sum- 
marized, are as follows. The Pope had issued a Brief, con- 
demning the ‘ Chinese Rites’ as superstitious and idolatrous, 
and forbidding the clergy to use them and the laity to accept 
them. The Jesuits, with a bold Erastianism probably having 
no parallel, certainly circulated a rival Imperial edict, which 
they seem to have prompted too (for it was in accordance 
with their policy, and they had then much influence at 
Court), that no Christian priest should minister thenceforth 
without an Imperial licence, not to be granted till he promised 
to accept the ‘Chinese Rites,’ and that, too, in the sense 
put on them by the Emperor. The Legate, on hearing 
of this, issued his legatine sentence from Nankin, forbid- 
ding the Chinese Rites in the Pope’s name, and specially 
alleging his own authority over the Jesuits. On his way to 
Canton he received notice of another Imperial edict, ordering 
his transfer to Macao, and his detention there. But in Macao 
there was a Portuguese colony and governor, not under 
Chinese rule, having sovereign rights over all Europeans in 
the town, so that he might have thought himself safe there. 
Yet on his arrival he was met with a formal protest against 
his legatine sentence from the Bishop of Macao, a nominee 
and ally of the Jesuits, on the ground that no sentence of the 
Holy See in the East Indies was valid unless first sanctioned 


fundamentally the Sacrament of Christ’s death, and in death His Body 
and Blood were not wsited, as in life, but separated. 
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by the Portuguese courts of law. The Provincial of the 
Jesuits did the like. Tournon replied by reminding the 
latter of his special vow of obedience to the Pope, and threat- 
ened him with the Pontifical censures. Hereupon Tournon 
was arrested by the Portuguese authorities, publicly de- 
nounced as an impostor, preached against in the Cathedral of 
Macao as ‘Lucifer’ by a Jesuit Father, and proclaimed as 
under the ban of the Greater Excommunication by the 
Bishop of Macao, in the event of his refusing to retract his 
legatine sentences. Six envoys from Rome, who brought him 
the red hat, were thrown into prison on their arrival, and his 
own confinement was gradually made closer still, so that even 
his supply of fresh water in that stifling climate was stopped. 
And after nearly four years of this treatment he died, on Whit- 
Sunday, 1710, in his dungeon. The Abbé Guettée, in his 
Fitstoire des Fésuites, ascribes the Legate’s death to poison, 
administered by the Fathers ; but it is enough to show that 
they used him as the Commune of Paris used Louis XVIL, 
and are equally responsible for the result. Our theory, when 
we read Father Ryder’s bold denial, was that he must have 
derived it from Cretineau-Joly, the thoroughgoing panegyrist 
and apologist of the Jesuits, in his History of the Company ; 
but we found that even he does not suggest the ‘trader’ 
excuse, giving the broad facts correctly enough, and simply 
transferring the guilt to the Archbishop of Goa and the 
Bishop of Macao, which, even if true in itself, is no great help 
to Father Ryder’s cause. 

XXII. Passing over the defence of the cultus of the 
Sacred Heart with the brief remarks that Father Ryder has 
here carefully overlooked the distinction, drawn in Plain 
Reasons, between the Sacred Heart as a metaphor for the 
human affections of Our Lord, and as a physical organ of 
His Body, and also the fact that the charges of Nestorianism 
and of borrowing from Goodwin the Independent are not new, 
but were urged in France and Italy during the infancy of the 
cult '—we have one or two comments to make on his defence 
of Probabilism, apart from the broad objections that what he 
really does is to prove its moral dangerousness, in the very 
act of showing how he can attenuate a sin till it looks like 
virtue itself, and that the purely legal aspect overpowers the 
ethical one. One is, that, in order to get rid of the terribly 
adverse testimony of the Dominicans, Richard and Giraud, 
in their celebrated Bibliotheque Sacrée, he first calls that work 


1 Jenkins, Zhe Devotion of the Sacred Heart (R.T.S.). 
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‘ Jansenist,’ and then compares it to the Daily Telegraph as an 
authority. The reply is very simple. (1) The work in ques- 
tion is not on the exhaustive list of Jansenist publications in 
the Abbé Migne’s Dictionnaire des Hérésies, occupying about 
650 columns; (2) it was reprinted in 1822-27—a most un- 
likely time for reviving Jansenism—with a statement in the 
preface that many Bishops had subscribed to the undertaking, 
and recommended it to their seminaries ; (3) the Abbé Glaire, 
in his Ultramontane (but very useful and convenient) Diéc- 
tionnaire Universel des Sciences Ecclésiastiques (Paris, 1868), 
is not only quite silent in his notice of Father Richard as to 
any charge of Jansenism, but states that he has used the 
Bibliotheque Sacrée as the basis of his own work, with no 
warning as to its teaching. Another remark we have to 
make is that Father Ryder charges the following statement on 
Probabilism in Plain Reasons with being a gross misrepre- 
sentation and misquotation: ‘A /arned person may be his 
own guide, provided he have thought the question out dili- 
gently; one of the general public is at liberty to follow a 
single author of exceptional superiority, even though con- 
tradicting what is usually held; but a person wnversed in 
letters may follow the opinion of any one whom fe thinks 
possessed of learning and insight.’ For this Father Ryder 
substitutes the following, which differs only by lack of 
simplicity of wording, being less easy for an ordinary reader 
to understand, and by some minimizing in the second 
clause: ‘ The learned theologian, if conscious that he is suf- 
ficiently dispassionate, may trust himself to appreciate the 
intrinsic arguments, as well as the extrinsic authorities, for an 
opinion, and what he concludes to be true he may regard as 
probable ; one less learned must content himself with reckon- 
ing authorities ; while a third who is wholly ignorant must 
take the best advice he can, and trust the judgment of any 
one whom he has reason to regard as well informed’ (p. 163). 
And in the matter of a clerical adulterer killing the husband, 
which Father Ryder dilutes with much ingenuity, dwelling 
chiefly on the fact that the criminal is dispensed from irregula- 
rity only when he has slain the husband in self-defence, we note 
that in the last edition of Plain Reasons Dr. Littledale has 
here, too, committed his favourite crime of correcting and 
emending, for he has substituted the words ‘attacked by the 
husband’ for ‘caught by the husband,’ to meet this very 
objection, though we should have thought that the words 
‘openly braved the danger,’ occurring in the immediate con- 
text, had sufficiently implied attack and self-defence. And 
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we also notice the following extract from Liguori on the fly- 
leaf of the same recent edition, which disposes of another of 
Father Ryder’s minimizings : ‘A litigant in a just cause may 
suborn perjured evidence, in order to obtain a judgment in 
his own favour’ (III. iii. 77). 

XXIII. It is with Fleury, not with Dr. Littledale, that 
Father Ryder must settle the question as to whether the letter 
of Pope Stephen in 754 to Pippin, King of France, was or was 
not a daring forgery in the name of the Apostle Peter. But 
as to the remark that Pippin and his Franks ‘were not fools 
to be so played on,’ it is not inexpedient to observe that the 
age was a childlike one, and that the story was, to say the least, 
quite as plausible as the alleged messages from the Blessed 
Virgin at La Salette and at Lourdes in our own day ; besides 
which, if Father Ryder will take the trouble to inquire, he will 
find that a modern letter, purporting to be written by the 
Blessed Virgin, was currently circulated in Italy not so very 
long ago, to the great edification of the devout. 

XXIV. ‘ Pope Zosimus,’ says Father Ryder, ‘never mani- 
fested the slightest sympathy with Pelagianism ; his fault was 
an over-readiness in accepting the penitence of the plausible 
Pelagian Czlestjus as real, in spite of the warnings of the 
African Church.’' We discussed this subject briefly in our 
own last issue ;? but as the memories of readers are short, we 
will give a few extracts from the letter of Pope Zosimus on 
the subject, addressed to the African Churches. There is 
not one word in it so much as capable of being distorted 
into any mention of penitence or retractation on the part of 
Czlestius, but what we do find are phrases of this sort :— 


‘ After the priest Czelestius had been heard by us, and had plainly 
stated what his opinions are on the Faith, and after he had confirmed, 
by frequent professions, the same things as he had put together in his 
book [the inculpated document], we sent a further letter concerning 
him to you. . . . Pelagius also sent letters containing a full purga- 
tion of himself... all alike, and worded in the same sense and 
language as Calestius had previously put forth. . . . Could men of 
such unimpeachable (adso/ute) faith be accused? . . . Rejoice in 
learning that those men whom false judges have accused have never 
been separated from our body and from Catholic truth... . We 
have, therefore, sent you copies of the documents which Pelagius 
sent, and we do not doubt that their perusal will give you like joy in 
the Lord, because of his unimpeachable faith.’ * 


1 Cath, Cont. p. 189. 

2 Church Quarterly Review, April, 1881, art. ‘ The Dawn of the Papal 
Monarchy, p. 186, 

3 Baron. Ann. 417, XXV.—XXxx. 
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XXV. We do not wish to go into personal questions, but 
we may just say that, if Cardinal Newman’s most unfortunate 
preface to Mr. Hutton’s work on the Anglican Ministry, to 
which we have called particular attention ourselves,! had been 
in existence when Plain Reasons was on the stocks, Dr. Little- 
dale would have had ample materials for a much graver charge 
than that of mere bias in that eminent person, which he bases 
on a passage in Cadllista. We note here, by the bye, one of 
the very few verifiable points made by Father Ryder. Dr. 
Litt!edale had said that there is no mention, ‘ direct or indirect,’ 
of the Blessed Virgin in S. Cyprian’s works. Father Ryder 
supplies the following from Epist. 1xxii. (Ixxiii.), ‘Christum 
de Maria Virgine natum.’ However, Dr. Littledale has borne 
testimony against himself in a more serious statement of the 
same kind, for he had said that not one word about the 
Blessed Virgin is found in any of the Epistles of the New 
Testament ; but the new fly-leaf contains a reference to Gal. 
iv. 4, ‘born of a woman.’ As helps to the cultus, we do not 
think that either or both are of much avail. We may cite in 
this connexion a passage in Dr. Faa de Bruno’s Catholic Belief, 
not referred to in Plain Reasons, as an example of Roman 
trustworthiness. ‘The writer is producing a catena in favour 
of the Immaculate Conception, and speaks thus :— 


‘S, Cyprian, a Father of the third century, says: “The Holy 
Spirit, overshadowing her [Mary], the original fire of concupiscence 
became extinct, and, therefore, it was not fit that an innocent one 
should endure pain, nor could justice allow that that vase of election 
should be frustrated by the usual pains of childbirth. Because, deing 
very different from the rest of mankind, human nature, but not sin, 
communicated itself to her.’ (De Nativitate Christi.) 


Not only is there no treatise of this kind by S, Cyprian, 
but the Benedictine editors do not even condescend to put 
the cited book (attributed to Arnald, Abbot of Bonneval, a 
friend of S. Bernard) amongst the works erroneously ascribed 
to S. Cyprian. 

XXVI. As to the denial that Pope Gregory XIII. so 
much as ‘approved’ the massacre of S. Bartholomew, Father 
Ryder passes over completely the incontestable contemporary 
evidence of the medal inscribed ‘VGONOTTORUM STRAGES, 
1572,’ bearing the Pope’s effigy and title on the obverse (‘ Whose 
image and superscription is this ?’) ; the three commemorative 
frescoes in the Vatican; the subsequent gift of the Golden 


1 Church Quarterly Review, April, 1880, art. ‘Anglican Orders, 
Cardinal Newman, and Mr. Hutton,’ pp. 205-216. 
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Rose to Charles [X., and the Pope’s instructions to Cardinal 
Fabio Orsini to exhort that king ‘to press on in what he has 
begun, and not to throw away, by admixture of milder mea- 
sures, the pains he has already happily (prosperé) taken with 
severe remedies. ' We may just say, as regards the some- 
what parallel Protestant atrocity of the ‘Nones of Haarlem,’ 
which Father Ryder quotes out of a lecture delivered by Dr. 
Littledale in 1868, that application was made, in consequence 
of that statement, to the Bollandists for the full details of the 
transaction, and that the reply of the Superior, the late F. 
Victor de Buck, was that the facts had been much exagger- 
ated, that the thing was a mere casual riot between the 
soldiery and the citizens, not a preconcerted attack, and that 
only one or two lives were lost. 

XXVII. As regards the question of toleration, we are 
fully certain that there is little practical danger of renewed 
persecution by the Roman Church in our days ; but we are 
not at all so sure that Bunyan was very far wrong when 
saying that Giant Pope, ‘by reason of age, and also of the 
many shrewd brushes that he met with in his younger days, 
is grown so crazy and stiff in his joints, that he can now do 
little more than sit in his cave’s mouth, grinning at pilgrims 
as they go by, and biting his nails because he cannot come 
at them.’ For one of the mischiefs of the Vatican decrees is 
that they revive the authority, amongst other documents, of 
that terrible Bull ‘Cum ex Apostolatiis officio,’ issued by 
Paul IV. in 1559,? and do not permit strict Roman Catholics 
to disavow persecution for religion as in itself a desirable 
principle, though they may fully admit its political and social 
inexpediency at the present day. And we should just like 
to ask in this connexion whether Lord Acton has ever with- 
drawn those charges of his in his letters to the Zzmes, quoted 
in Plain Reasons, but denied by the Month and the Dudlin 
Review. If he have, they ought to be withdrawn from any 
future edition of Plain Reasons; but if not, they may well 
remain till the matter has been arranged with him first. 


t White, Zhe Massacre of S. Bartholomew, p. 478, note. 

2 Father Gratry’s summary of some of the effects of this Bull is as 
follows : ‘It is an act . . . imposing on all the faithful the duty of be- 
lieving that the Pope is the master of all kingdoms, that the curse of 
heresy brings down the punishment of death, and takes away at once, 
ipso facto, without any other procedure, from every prince his dominions, 
from every man all his rights, all his property ; that every domain, every 
property, every principality, every kingdom of every man convicted of 
heresy, ceases to belong to him, zso facto, and becomes the prey of the 
first occupant. —7hird Letter to Mgr. Dechamps. 
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XXVIII. We have just one criticism to make on Father 
Ryder’s minimizing of the uncertainty as to Sacraments 
caused by the doctrine of Intention. Dr. Littledale had 
urged the decree of nullity in the case of the marriage of the 
Prince of Monaco with Lady Mary Hamilton as a proof that 
the mere external compliance with the rubrics of a sacra- 
mental rite gives no security as to Intention. Father Ryder 
challenges this on the ground (perfectly true in itself), that 
consent or intention is of the very essence of the marriage 
contract ; while in this case there was neither consent nor 
freedom. Quite so; but Dr. Littledale’s argument depends 
on this very fact, that the spousal couple are, according to 
the more received opinion in the Roman Church (that of S. 
Thomas Aquinas, the. Council of Florence, apparently the 
Council of Trent, Sanchez, and Bellarmine), the real mzntsters 
of the sacrament of matrimony, while the priest does but 
witness and bless the union. Lady Mary Hamilton, therefore, 
occupied almost the same place in this rite as the priest does 
in administering other sacraments. She went through the 
appointed form, she dwelt as a wife with the Prince, and had 
issue by him; and then repudiated the whole contract as 
null and void from the first by lack of her interior consent. 
The peril of Intention is that it makes this interior consent to 
be essential on the minister’s part in all the other sacraments 
also, and the case above shows that there is no way of being 
secure that it has not been withheld; for there was more 
warranting evidence than can be had in any ordinary minis- 
tration of a sacrament. 

XXIX. On the Notes of the Church we must confine 
ourselves to the single one of Sanctity. Now, obviously, in 
a controversy such as the Roman one is, where the whole 
question of salvation is alleged to be staked on the attitude 
held towards one particular See, the logical meaning of such 
a statement is that this See is the Catholic Church, either in 
microcosm, or as being really the zo/e Church, from which 
other local Churches merely emanate, as rays of light from 
the disk of the central sun. But if that be so, we should 
always find there a// four Notes of the Church, if not always 
each in its highest degree, yet at any rate all plainly dis- 
cernible. These Notes are not separable, so that the Church, 
having one, two, or three of them, may do without the re- 
mainder. When it is shown, then, that the local Church of 
Rome, for long periods together in its history, was the very 
reverse of Holy, the case for its being the necessary centre of 
Unity is materially weakened ; since no reasonable being can 
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doubt that it-was not because the Churches of France and 
Germany in the tenth century were in communion with Rome 
that they did the good works they then achieved ; but it was 
because Rome was in communion with them that she was 
saved from utter destruction as a Church; since Christianity 
remained alive somewhere in the West, even when slain by 
Pontifical hands in its principal See, and was re-introduced 
thither from without. 

Father Ryder dwells on the abundant machinery at Rome 
itself for good works of piety, benevolence, and education, and 
says something, too, of the difficulty the Popes experienced 
when their rule began, owing to the character of the popula- 
tion over which they ruled. But if he will look at S. Bernard’s 
treatise De Consideratione, he will see what the.Saint thought 
of the Roman people several centuries after they had been 
under Papal government, and Cardinal Newman can refresh 
his memory as to a much later charge of a similar kind; 
while we may add that shortly before the fall of the Temporal 
Power, Rome was at the head of European capitals in the 
statistics of homicide. We do not desire to push this de- 
murrer beyond its legitimate application, but it certainly 
shows that, for some cause or other, the benevolent appliances 
and the ecclesiastical government were not very successful. 
For the Biblical learning of the Roman Catholic clergy, we 
may simply put Father Curci, quoted on the new flyleaf of 
Plain Reasons, against Father Ryder. His statement is that 
in Italy the laity do not even know that the New Testament 
exists, and the clergy for the most part know no more of 
the Bible than what they have to read in the Missal and 
Breviary. 

As to the explanation of the enormous proportion of 
Roman Catholic criminals in the prisons of London, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Dundee, and Glasgow, that it is accounted 
for by the great poverty and close packing of the class which 
supplies them, and that the majority of the offences for which 
they are committed are ‘ morally venial ;’ these last words are 
susceptible of such elastic interpretation in the hands of a 
defender of Liguori, that we shall not endeavour to test them, 
but will just put in one brief reply. The palliating circum- 
stances alleged are those which seem to be exactly the same 
as those of the early Christians in Rome and other great cities 
of the Pagan Empire. Does Father Ryder think that ‘hey 
habitually supplied a large percentage to the prisons, apart 
from times of persecution for religion? And if not, assuming 

VOL. XII.—NO. XXIV. YF 
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that Roman Catholics are their truest representatives now, 
why should there be such a difference ?' 

XXX. Father Ryder’s last words are an attempt to 
blunt the point of the quotation from S. Augustine which 
closes Plain Reasons (‘We, who are Christians in name and 
deed, do not believe in Peter, but in Him on whom Peter 
himself believed ’), by adding some of the context, which he 
holds to nullify the sense there put on it. But Dr. Littledale’s 
persistent habit of correction has been beforehand, and the 
principal words concerned are added in the last edition, evi- 
dently under the impression that they strengthen the case. 

We have thus tested Father Ryder’s Reply—or rather, 
as we have already more than hinted, the joint reply of 
the collective Anglo-Roman theologians—to Dr. Littledale’s 
Plain Reasons,and our judgment is that it is cleverly and 
plausibly, if not very scrupulously, written for the special class 
of readers to whom we may fairly assume that it is addressed, 
and that it does, in its quality of an attack, pick a few minor 
holes here and there, which will involve the rewriting of half- 
a-dozen paragraphs in any future editions of Plain Reasons, 
leaving the amended indictment no whit weaker, nay, yet 
stronger, than it is now. But from the defensive and con- 
structive side the Reply breaks down altogether, and fails to 
meet the really crucial difficulties of the controversy,—a fact 
somewhat obscured for untrained minds by the (perfectly 
legitimate) strategy of adopting a different arrangement from 
that of the book it undertakes to refute, so that the omission, 
or the mere perfunctory touching, of the dangerous places does 
not at once strike the eye. It does nothing to make Papal 
Supremacy or Infallibility more probable, nothing to establish 
that claim to ‘certainty’ challenged in Plain Reasons, nothing 
to clear up the doubts as to the succession in the Roman See, 
nothing to purge the Papacy as a system from the charges 
alleged against it; nor have we any reason to suppose that 
Father Ryder himself thinks otherwise. Those who seek in 
its armoury weapons for these purposes will find themselves 
disappointed ; and we are disappointed on yet other grounds, 
namely, that there is not one word to imply that Father Ryder 
sees anything wrong in the existing state of Latin Christen- 

1 It is noteworthy, too, that although the Scottish Highlanders are 
Celts of the very same stock as the Irish, and equally fiery in temper, yet 
not one instance of the agrarian murder of a landlord, agent, or bailiff, 
nor of any cognate outrage, can be laid to their charge—albeit evictions 
and compulsory emigration on a very large scale have been as rife amongst 
them as anywhere in Ireland. And yet their religious teachers were not 
Roman Catholics. 
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dom, or thinks that matters might be in any way improved, 
save by more unquestioning obedience on the part of the 
Roman Catholic laity, and by the submission of all others ; or 
to show that Cardinal Newman still holds to what he once said, 
not so long ago, as to ‘bad dreams’ and Liguorian casuistry. 
We had hoped better things from one who, in the course of a 
debate he held in 1867-8 on ‘Idealism in Theology, wrote 
thus against a leading Ultramontane essayist :— 


‘Such [Ultramontane] minds have a strong instinctive dislike for 
historical studies, and when, by the accident of controversy or other- 
wise, historical questions are thrust upon them, the chances are they 
will sacrifice fact to theory, rather than theory to fact. . . . Pursuing 
no train of thought at all, eating, drinking, sleeping, praying if you 
will, we should have a better chance of preserving the ray of intelli- 
gence God has given us, than chained to the oar aboard Dr. Ward’s 
galley, which he tells us, forsooth, is the Bark of Peter. . . . “ Sentire 
cum Ecclesia” doubtless expresses a principle of Christian duty ; but 
it is well to remember that it is not always the most popular doctrine 
which has proved the truest.’ 


Habemus confitentem reum. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


1. Zhe Cambridge Bible for Schools. 

2. Cambridge Greek Testament for Schools. 

The Gospel according to S. Matthew. With Maps, Notes, and 
Introduction by the Rev. A. Carr, M.A., Assistant Master 
at Wellington College. (Cambridge: Deighton, Bell and Co., 
1881.) 


WE have here two commentaries on S. Matthew written by a scholar 
who has been a master at one of our public schools for twenty years. 
But for the fact that the commentary on the Greek Text appeared 
some weeks after that upon the Authorized English Version, the 
one might be well described as an edition of the other, abridged for 
the benefit of those who, as not reading Greek, are debarred from 
some philological advantages. Of the smaller commentary (that on 
the English Version, pp. 4-236) we will merely observe that we 
think it equal to its predecessors in the series, and that we hail with 
pleasure certain single pages of topographical notes. These appear as 
masterly and scholarly companions 7s-d-v7s to our old acquaintances 
the maps. We note that, in the map of Jerusalem, Golgotha is placed 
on the north side of the city, near the road to Shechem, beyond the 
walls, where there is a rounded hill, which is still called ‘the place of 
Stoning’ ; the traditional site of the Holy Sepulchre being given up. 
We pass to the volume on the Greek Text, which is the first instal- 
ment of the Cambridge Greek Testament for Schools. It is con- 
venient in shape, and sensibly bound so as to lie open well. The 
PP2 
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Greek text (as a note by the General Editor explains) is constructed 
for this edition ‘ by simply taking the consent of the two most recent 
critical editions, those of Tischendorf and Tregelles, as a basis.’ 
Whenever 7: and 77. are at variance, the authority of Stephens is called 
in to decide between the two ; and if 4e complicates matters by sug- 
gesting a third variety, recourse is then had to Lachmann. Allowance 
is made for the fact that Zr. had not the advantage of consulting the 
Codex Sinatticus till his Gospels were almost completed. 

In this edition the plan is adopted of printing the text of the 
entire Gospel by itself, and then, chapter by chapter, the notes: 
the textual or critical notes for each chapter being collected and 
prefixed to the exegetical annotations. 

Mr. Carr has given his Greek students a special chapter on the 
literary language of the Gospel and the poetical element in S. 
Matthew, and a thoughtful note bearing on the questions ‘ What 
did the words [of the Gospels] mean to those who first heard them ?’ 
and ‘ What do they mean to us?’ He supplies a description of the 
chief ancient MSS. and Versions (which is given in a shorter form in 
the edition for English readers, for whose benefit the term ‘ Synoptic’ 
is explained, p. 26). Beside more frequent classical illustrations, we 
notice some botanical, ornithological, and artistic notes which we 
do not find in the smaller volume. On the other hand, the Grecian 
will have to borrow from his junior a few philological notes on the 
English Authorized Version. Some of the notes in the Greek edition 
(e.g. perdvora, ill. 8) are not found in the smaller book ; others (ag. 


on éBarriforro, iii. 6) are enlarged for the Greek Testament. 

By the way, we should like to have authority given for the state- 
ment on p. 269=184, that ‘Jerusalem was taken on August 10, 
A.D. 70.’ This was a Friday. Saturday, September 8, seems to be 
indicated by Whiston’s Josephus, while Dr. Merivale and Mr. Aldis 
Wright (Dict. Bib/.) point to some time early inSeptember. Perhaps 
Mr. Carr's reference is to the burning of the Temple. 


3. The Gospel according to S. John. With Maps, Notes, and Intro- 
duction. By the Rev. A. PLUMMER, Master of University 
College, Durham, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
(London: Cambridge Warehouse. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell 
and Co., 1881.) 


To compose in haste a commentary on the Gospel according to S. 
John would be inexcusable, and to review a work upon that Gospel 
is a task which in strictness should not be undertaken without con- 
siderable thought and study. 

We will not venture to do much more than to say that we think 
Mr. Plummer’s work will be as favourably received as the volumes on 
the Synoptists in this series. ‘The editor has had the advantage of 
some assistance from Dr. Sanday (who had originally purposed to do 
the work), in addition to the use of his published works. His diocesan, 
Dr. Lightfoot, has given him access to his Commentary on the Romans 
(hitherto unpublished). Cardinal Newman has given permission for 
the printing of a letter (p. 93) which will be read with interest. 
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Although three-quarters of Mr. Plummer’s work was ready before 
Dr. Westcott’s commentary came into his hands, we find a decided 
harmony with his conclusions, if we may generalize from several 
instances in which we have compared the School commentary with 
the Speaker’s. At the same time there is manifest individuality in 
the method of stating the interpretation. ‘There are passages, such 
as those relating to the character of the woman of Samaria, where we 
feel more happy in Dr. Westcott’s company. In matters of doctrine 
the School commentator, who properly set before himself the neces- 
sity of distinct teaching for beginners, is at times the more clear and 
formal. 

The note on xx. 23 states the truth that the power of the keys 
is committed to the whole Church. A reference to the Church’s 
action through the Ordinal would have saved this statement from the 
partial and false construction to which it seems to us to lie open. 
Remembering a sermon which Dr. Liddon preached in 1867 on 
xv. 16, we are inclined to think that ‘the connexion with ordination 
in the ecclesiastical sense’ is so deep as to justify the Authorized 
Version as a true gloss or paraphrase. We might have hoped that 
in the new Revised Version the closer translation of the aorist would 
have conveyed the same truth. Meanwhile it appears to us that to 
restrict a word deliberately to its purely technical use will tend to rob 
our technicalities of half their fulness and vitality. 

The editor appears to differ from Dr. Westcott and earlier 
theologians in placing our Lord’s word to the penitent robber later 
than that which relates to His mother in the order of the chief 
events of the Passion (Appendix C.). The other appendices are on 
the Day of the Crucifixion and on S. Peter’s Denials. 

The note on xxi. 11 gives a suggestive division of symbolical 
interpretations of Scripture into (1) fanciful and illegitimate, (2) 
fanciful but legitimate, and (3) legitimate and Divinely intended. 
We gather from the notes on this passage and iv. 18 that Dr. West- 
cott has a little more sympathy with some which Mr. Plummer would 
put in his first class, and would at least tolerate them, though 
doubtless not if they were made to usurp the place of the primary 
literal interpretations. 

We welcome many pithy refutations of common objections to 
this Gospel, for we cannot be blind to the fact that even youthful 
minds are infected with doubt. It would nevertheless have been 
better if the answers had been collected into an excursus ; for they 
will often strike discordantly upon those who wish to read the Scrip- 
ture in a devotional spirit as well as with the understanding. 


The Pulpit Commentary. Fudges: Exposition and Homiletics. 
Right Rev. Lorp A. C. Hervey, D.D., Bishop of Bath and 
Wells. Homilies by various Authors. Ruth: Exposition and 
Homiletics. By Rev. JamMEs Morrison, D.D. (London: C. 
Kegan Paul and Co., 1881.) 


THE rapid succession in which the volumes of this Commentary 
appear shows the energy and industry with which it is being pushed 
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on to completion. In the volume before us we have, too, the work 
of a scholar who has made this part of Scripture his peculiar study. 
The Bishop of Bath and Wells speaks, therefore, with the confidence 
of one who is familiar with his subject ; and his notes and ‘ homiletics’ 
can hardly fail to be of great use to the preacher, wherever he may 
consult them. It is no small praise to say this; for it is not invari- 
ably easy to turn saus fagon to edification the narratives, exhibiting 
violence, fraud, and impiety in almost equal proportions, of Israel’s 
period of decadence. We think that the Bishop has characterized it 
with much truth when he calls it ‘ the dim twilight of history,’ ‘a time 
of much movement, of the birth of heroic characters, and of the 
incipient formation of those nations who were destined to be fore- 
most among the nations of the earth.’ This is true, but perhaps 
somewhat more gevera/ than the occasion required. As far as the 
Twelve Tribes were concerned, this period is the void between 
two systems of social organization. The patriarchal or tribal was 
effete and decaying ; the royal had not yet risen upon the horizon. 
The tribes had preserved their simple organization in the desert 
for a few years, and, when afterwards welded together into an army 
by the ascendancy of a great general such as Joshua, they carried to 
a successful conclusion their war of conquest. But, that done, inter- 
tribal jealousies at once drew them apart. There seems to have 
been (strange to say) little sympathy of race. No zation existed at 
this time ; no point of union, no central authority ; and an ever- 
deepening anarchy came about. ‘Every man did that which was 
right in his own eyes.’ Then such deeds of violence became possible 
as are recorded in chapters xvii. and xviii., and again in chapter xix., 
whilst the tribes, when at length lashed into indignation by some 
crime of exceptionally horrible character, could but massacre a whole 
tribe (ch. xx.) in their indiscriminating anger, like a blind giant frantic 
with rage. 

We cannot here pursue further this train of thought ; perhaps, 
however, something more of that kind might have been done with 
advantage in the ‘ Introduction’ before us. 

The section on ‘Chronology’ generally is excellent, and the 
argument drawn from the comparison of genealogies is quite what 
we might have looked for from the author of Genealogies of Our 
Saviour, and though not conclusive, of course, strikes us as weighty. 
We note that the commentator concludes that the daughter of Jeph- 
thah was really sacrificed by him, a conclusion only too completely in 
keeping with the violence and cruelty of the age, and also, as the note 
points out, with the general custom of heathen nations. It is only in 
the pages of the Bible that such a narrative would seem even strange. 

Dr. Morrison’s comment on Ruth is particularly full upon the 
bibliography of the subject, and treats it, perhaps unavoidably, in a 
more poetical and impassioned sty!e than the rest of the volume. 
We do not quite gather what Dr. Morrison can mean by explaining 
Naomi as ‘ the sweetness of Jah. Naomi, ‘¥2, is ‘my sweetness,’ or 
‘my pleasantness,’ as Gesenius prefers to render. And certainly it 
is a new light to us upon the character of the Book of Ruth to 
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suppose that, as we have it here, the writer must have been, ‘ though 
perhaps unconsciously and in a comparatively limited sphere of 
activity, a true “ttérateur. He loved literature for its own sake, and 
had a true appreciation of its mission and responsibilities.’ 

This about a narrative which is the sweetest of Hebrew idyls 
indeed, but of which the beauty is in the complete unconsciousness, 
the naturalness, and adsence of reaching after effect! We really must 
beg to differ here. The story is zo¢ worked up asa skilled literary 
artist would have done it, and it would be easy to show how the 
‘effects’ might be added to and heightened if literary ‘ effect’ were 
the only thing to be thought about. 

Again, Dr. Morrison should not mix his metaphors. ‘ Peculiar 
expressions’ in a language may be conceived (p. xi., Introduction) as 
being leaves or fruits, and so may be said ‘to grow, ‘to grow old,’ 
‘to drop off ;’ or as living animal life, and may ‘be born, grow. . . . 
and are buried,’ or again as one of the heavenly bodies coming to the 
zenith, which we suppose may be spoken of as culminating and 
waning. But it is not a good literary style to write, ‘They are born, 
they grow, they culminate; they wane, grow old, drop off, and are 
buried.’ But these are xuge critice, after all. ‘The commentary on 
Ruth itself is good and edifying, and the entire volume quite equal 
to those which have preceded it. 


What ts the Truth as to Everlasting Punishment? By the Rev. F. 
NUTCOMBE OXENHAM, M.A., pp. 208. (London: Rivingtons, 
1881.) 

Tuts, the work of an avowed ‘ Universalist,’ is announced on the 

title-page as ‘in reply to Dr. Pusey’s late treatise What is of 

faith as to Everlasting Punishment?’ It is offered as ‘Part L.,’ 

dealing with pp. 1-124 of Dr. Pusey’s volume, but reserving the con- 

sideration of his appendix (pp. 125-284) for ‘another volume,’ and 
giving us, meantime, as an ‘appendix’ of its own (pp. 133-208), a re- 
print of a pamphlet ‘published some years ago in the form of 

A Letter to Mr. Gladstone.’ It warmly supports Dr. Farrar’s views, 

as announced in his Westminster volume of sermons Ziernal Hope, 

and not without thoughtfulness and ability as well as earnestness. 

Indeed, it makes out a better case for the Westminster Canon than 

he does for himself. The title is suggestive, certainly, of an as- 

sumption of infallibility on a most difficult and mysterious subject, 
which, especially considering the relative ages and standing of the 
writer and of the venerable Dr. Pusey, one had rather had been 
absent. The last words of the ‘ Prefatory Note ’—that there is ‘a very 
wide and important difference between what és said to be “de fide” 

(the italics are Mr. Oxenham’s) and “ what ¢s the truth” ’—seem open 

to the same objection. They carry the implication that, while Dr. 

Pusey cannot be trusted even to state correctly what is ‘de fide,’ Mr. 

Oxenham can safely undertake to tell us ‘what is the truth.’ The 

same sublime absence of hesitation is apparent in the closing para- 

graph of some remarks on Dr. Pusey’s Sermon of 1864, in which Mr. 

Oxenham permits himself to speak as follows :— 
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a, ay if Dr. poe s valuable life and his great powers were ies 
to us here for sixteen years more, he would then tell us that this “one 
remnant ” which he now still holds [the endlessness of future punishment 
for those who incur it] was but a “misconception.” I can feel no doubt 
that such will be not his opinion, but his sure knowledge, if sixteen 
years hence he looks at these things in the calm light of that blessed 
world for which he has so long lived and laboured’ (p. 22). 


This, however, is a fault of taste, and does not affect the argument ; 
which begins by showing, with considerable success, that writers, 
from the Fathers onwards, who have maintained the endlessness of 
future punishment have also dwelt with emphasis on the corporeal 
element in it, and urges that Holy Scripture itself, ‘if we will go 
back to the old, narrow, short-sighted, unreasonable literalism, does 
‘testify of these bodily sufferings, “ pains of sense,” material torments, 
in language of which the literal meaning is unquestioned and un- 
questionable.’ But ‘we have happily long learnt to take all these 
expressions as symbols and figures ;’ and those who give up the belief 
in bodily sufferings, as a part of future punishment, as an ‘untrue 
accretion,’ are urged @ fortior? to cease to believe its endlessness. 

A similar method is adopted with regard to the point of the re- 
lative numbers of the good and bad, the ‘saved’ and ‘lost.’ Mr. 
Oxenham—who writes with some force against the supposition of a 
moral and spiritual change at the very last, ‘in that almost sacrament 
of death,’ in the case of vast multitudes whose whole lives have been 
irreligious and wicked—maintains that, judging by the evidence alike 
of Holy Scripture, Christian writers, and experience, the latter are 
the vast majority. From this he argues that we must believe in the 
possibility of repentance and moral change after death, and in the 
purely corrective character of all future suffering, whether in the 
intermediate state or after the Final Judgment. He notices, it is 
true, as against this, the consideration of man’s free will, and the 
unlikelihood and growing difficulty of conversion after persistent 
abuse of it in habitual choice of evil; but he does not give it any- 
thing like sufficient weight. Here the question really is this: Con- 
sidering the condition of moral deadness and insensibility to which 
habitual sin, in proportion to its conscious wilfulness and_per- 
sistency, reduces the sinner, have we any reason to suppose, from 
Holy Scripture or otherwise, that the passage at death into the un- 
seen condition will either so requicken the moral nature, and reduce 
its insensibility, that what the soul knew in this life of God and His 
love, and of its own duty (and knew only to resist), may at length 
produce its effect in drawing it towards God in effectual repentance; 
or else will bring the soul itself, continuing (as is most probable) in 
the same moral condition, into the presence and under the influence 
of such fresh knowledge and further considerations about God and 
sin and duty, as shall be effectual to produce a change of a saving 
kind, such as the knowledge it had, and the gracious influences 
which reached it, in its earthly life, were unequal to producing? The 
difficulty is not so much with regard to the case of the heathen as of 
those who, though in Christian countries, are, alas ! as the heathen. 
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The essence, the damning and destructive character, of sin lies in 
the conscious resistance of the will to God’s known law, witnessed 
to, at least at first, by the conscience even of bad men. ‘The degree 
of the presence of this destructive quality in any sin or sinner God 
only knows or can estimate. It is independent of both the nature 
and number of outward acts of sin as seen by man. These may be 
grievous enough, and yet, when all the antecedent conditions and 
circumstances of them are seen as God sees them, especially in the 
case of those whose whole life has been immersed, by no fault of their 
own, in an atmosphere of sin and bad example, they may be consistent 
with much less conscious love of sin than man would judge them to be ; 
nay, they may be consistent with real effort against sin, real endeavour 
upwards towards God and the Jight. And where these exist there 
is moral capacity and life, which; however feeble, may yet be capable 
of indefinite development in the Unseen. It may well be admitted 
that these cases may be innumerable. They cover much, possibly 
most, of the ground between the extremes of goodness and badness, 
between ‘saints’ and ‘reprobates.’ But there remain the cases of 
those who have persistently loved sin against light and knowledge, 
and have consciously refused God’s claims, and hardened themselves 
against Him, in the midst of opportunities. Shall these also enter, in 
however remote a future, ‘into His rest’? Does the general lan- 
guage of Holy Scripture—it is not a question merely of the meaning 
of the word aiw1oc—warrant such an expectation? Do the observed 
facts of human nature, and especially the law of habit and the con- 
tinuity of moral evolution, warrant it? Does our Lord’s declaration 
concerning Judas look like it? Mr. Oxenham notices this (p. 181), 
admitting that ‘if these words are pressed rigidly to the utmost 
extent of their possible meaning, they do certainly appear to involve 
some such conclusion as Dr. Pusey draws.’ But he proceeds to 
disparage its evident force by treating it as hyperbolical, classing it 
among ‘isolated passages,’ ‘of a rhetorical character,’ in regard to 
which we must not ‘insist upon all their strict logical conclusions.’ 

The case of the angels Mr. Oxenham passes by, expressly de- 
clining to consider it. But in truth, all the force there is in the 
universalist direction in the argument from the beneficent: character 
of God, or from the difficulty of supposing that evil may be per- 
manent in any realm of existence, tells just as much in favour of the 
ultimate restoration of the fallen angels as of fallen men. Specu- 
latively, as bearing on an estimate of the character and purposes of 
God, the cases are the same, and must be considered together. 

At p. 70 Mr. Oxenham gives a string of ‘a@ priori arguments 
in support of universalism,’ ending with ‘(6) That since God is just, 
He will not visit finite sins, however grave, with infinite, and there- 
fore utterly disproportionate and unjust, punishment.’ We are rather 
surprised at finding a thoughtful writer, whose mind has evidently 
been long at work on this subject, making use of this shallow and 
ambiguous argument. ‘ Finite sins’ is a doubtful expression. We 
suppose it means ‘acts of sin committed in a certain time and place,’ 
and, as acts, soon over, and therefore not deserving a prolonged, 
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much less an endless, punishment. Surely the merest beginner in 
the study of morals must see that the act of sin, quite irrespective of 
its duration and (if we may use the word) its gwantity, has the 
poisonous quality of producing, in exact proportion to the degree of 
conscious and wilful defiance with which it is done, an inward change 
in the moral quality or character of the sinner, in whom the changed 
quality, involving enmity and estrangement towards Him against 
whom the sin is committed, remains so long as the will continues to 
adhere to the sin. And this moral condition, as towards God, is 
condemnation ; and carries with it its own punishment so long as it 
continues; and such punishment, whatever its degree may be, is not, 
however prolonged, either ‘disproportionate’ or ‘unjust.’ On the 
contrary, it is of necessary consequence and inevitable. We think 
Mr. Oxenham would admit this; only he would say that the punish- 
ment of sin is always and only, before death and after, corrective, both 
in the sense that God wills it to be so and that, sooner or later, it 
certainly will be so—z.e. will produce repentance, moral change, and 
renewed capacity of moral life in love and desire of goodness and of 
God. But is that so? How do the statements of Revelation, and 
the facts of life and human nature, bear upon the probability, or 
possibility, of this 2% every case, including the extremest? For by their 
bearing upon such the theory must be judged. ‘That is the very 
question at issue between us. 

We are sorry to say that this book is curiously disfigured by 
misprints, such as S. Thomas Aquinws, Corneilius a Lapide ( passim), 
Chysostom, Dr. Goulbourn (twice over), ‘verum’ for ‘rerum’ (p. 88), 
‘cantena’ for ‘ catena’ (p. 166), and others. 


Modern Anglican Theology: Chapters on Coleridge, Hare, Maurice, 
Kingsley, and Jowett, and on the Doctrine of Sacr ifice and Atone- 
ment, By the Rev. JAMEs H. Ricc, D.D. (London: Wesleyan 
Conference Office, 1881.) 


Dr. Rice, the accepted representative in England of Wesleyan con- 
troversy, as Professor Moulton is of Wesleyan scholarship, has lately 
issued a third edition of this work, originally written five-and-twenty 
years ago. ‘The title of the book is slightly misleading, because the 
epithet ‘ Anglican,’ when not applied to the whole Church of England, 
as in Magna Charta, customarily denotes that especial type of divinity 
which is embodied in the writings of the Caroline divines from 
Andrewes to Bull inclusively, and whose most conspicuous modern 
examples have been Dean Hook and Bishop Christopher Wordsworth. 
But Dr. Rigg deals exclusively with that particular section of Broad 
Churchmen who trace their spiritual descent from Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, and with no more than a quartette of them—namely, 
Hare, Maurice, Kingsley, and Jowett. Dr. Rigg gives us to under- 
stand in his preface that he has been unable to carry out his original 
intention of so revising the book as to bring it fairly abreast of the 
times ; and consequently the one new feature of the present edition 
is a brief ‘memoir’ of Canon Kingsley, with whom he had personal 
relations, first of controversy and then of friendship. The word 
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‘memoir’ is again somewhat inexactly used, for the contents of the 
paper are simply an account of the manner in which Dr. Rigg was 
brought into contact with Kingsley, and of what modifications his 
views concerning him underwent in consequence ; but the matter, 
however it may be entitled, is interesting. The main volume is, on 
the whole, a fair and temperate analysis of certain forms of Broad 
Church teaching, as viewed from the standpoint of a moderate Evan- 
gelical, whose own attitude towards Calvinism is more amicable than 
was that of John and Charles Wesley or Fletcher of Madeley, but 
who is aware that the metaphysical aspect is more prominent 
than the theological in the authors he discusses. And, accordingly, 
his main thesis is that their whole system is traceable by a distinct 
line of spiritual descent from the Neo-Platonism of Alexandria. He 
is also quite clear in distinguishing Mr. Jowett from the four others 
with whom he is partly classed, because belonging to another, lower, 
and less Christian, stratum of thought, the result of a larger and 
coarser element of Pantheism. Of course it is not to be supposed 
that there are no joints in Dr. Rigg’s own armour, or that his theo- 
logy can be always justified on either philosophical or historical 
grounds ; nor are his criticisms invariably trustworthy—for instance, 
he rates Archdeacon Hare’s claims as a divine and his intellectual 
honesty much higher than the evidence at all warrants—but what he 
has said was worth saying, and there is not at this moment anywhere 
else an equally pithy and intelligent exposition of the attitude of that 
which has been aptly called the ‘ Broad-with-unction’ school. It 
needs, however, a complementary volume on the ‘ Broad-without- 
unction,’ as represented by Whately, Hinds, and Thirlwall in the 
past, not to invidiously specify living names. 


Rabbi Jeshua: an Eastern Story. (London: C. Kegan Paul and 
Co., 1881.) 


Ir would be difficult to say whether pain or sorrow affected us most 
in the examination of this book. From the tenor of remarks else- 
where, we had imagined it to be an Zace Homo from a Jewish 
rationalistic point of view ; and we wish now it were possible to think 
so well of it or its author. But there is through all an undertone of 
malice; even the praise bestowed on the human aspect of ‘the 
Great Rabbi’ is marred by innuendo ; and the learning of His latest 
biographer is too evident to allow the excuse of ignorance, where 
higher claims and testimony have been deliberately thrust aside. 
Many persons, into whose hands this unhappy little volume may fall, 
will be deceived by its apparent fairness and by its professed authority, 
based on a gospel by Simon the Zealot. Few will be able to wholly 
disconnect the false from the true, and to see how much of the ostenta- 
tious simplicity is the art of a guileful imagination, and its pretended 
fidelity the craft of a hostile hand. There are indeed many pages of 
singular descriptive power, such as the following picture of our Lord ; 
though its artist is quite as ‘fanciful’ in it as ‘the beautifully illus- 
trated work of Canon Farrar, and the yet larger book of Geikie,’ 
which he affects to contemn (p. 16). 
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‘ Conspicuous by his spotless turban, his white garment, his distinctive 
girdle, by the beauty of his features, by the calm dignity of his manner, 
the great Master moved among them all. Patiently he listened to their 
troubles, healed their ills, and instructed their ignorance; but among 
these humble followers, who heard with their ears, but understood not 
the beautiful fables which he uttered, there was no man who could com- 
prehend the genius or fathom the wisdom of the teacher. Alone in his 
greatness, and removed as far from the rabbinic doctor as from the 
untaught peasant, Rabbi Jeshua moved among his fellow-countrymen in 
the solitude of genius, distinguished from all other teachers in his self- 
created vocation, the Messiah of the poor’ (p. 94). 


The New Testament record of the birth and early life of the Lord 
Jesus is treated with scant ceremony ; and, as He is only allowed to 
have made one visit to Jerusalem, the whole story of Bethlehem is 
held to be ‘apologetic’ on the part of that ‘Pharisaic account of 
Rabbi Jeshua’s life’ which common folk call the Gospel of S. 
Matthew ; ‘an effort to prove the Messianic claim of the Rabbi,’ and 
therefore a fiction in conformity with ‘the popular belief that Messiah 
should be born in the city of David’ (17). 

The sermon of the Mount does not occur ‘in the artless narrative 
of Simeon ;’ the evangelists on whom we have hitherto unfortunately 
relied ‘ cut it into sections,’ ‘ distributed it Over various occasions,’ 
‘coloured it by peculiar views.’ ‘There is in the Jerusalem chronicle 
a tone of Pharisaic narrowness, and in the work of Rabbi Saul a 
leaven of heathen latitudinarianism which suggest a late origin for 
many maxims attributed to Rabbi Jeshua’ (p. 112). Indeed, what 
most Christians term ‘The Lord’s Prayer’ is not so at all, and our 
latest revisers need not have treated it with such conspicuous reve- 
rence; it is ‘not improbably the production of a later disciple’ 
(p. 112). Much of it, we had been persistently informed by certain 
Hebraists, was unquestionably old ; the remainder apparently is new. 
Christian tradition has been sadly in error in ascribing any part of it 
to Christ. 

The miracle wrought on the Gadarene demoniac is cleverly de- 
scribed (pp. 75-77), or rather explained away ; and Dr. Farrar must 
surely be gratified at the use made of his own language and ideas. 
He tells us! ‘a herd of swine was in some way affected with such 
wild terror as to rush neadlong in large numbers over a steep hill- 
side into the waters of the lake ;’ and, carefully eschewing the cause 
thereof according to the evangelists, adds, ‘ in the minds of all who 
were present, including that of the sufferer himself, this precipitate 
rushing of the swine was connected with the man’s release from his 
demoniac thraldom’. . . and. . . ‘there can be little or no difficulty 
in understanding that the shrieks and gesticulations of a powerful 
lunatic might strike uncontrollable terror into a herd of swine.’ The 
author of Rabdi Jeshua comes more simply to the point, and tells us 
picturesquely, ‘the Greek shepherds who were feeding their unclean 
herds on the acorns of the scattered oaks were infected with the 
panic, and the rush of the crowd frightened even the black swine, 


1 Life of Christ, vol. i. p. 337+ 
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who galloped hastily off, and falling over the precipices perished in 
the lake’ (pp. 75-76). 

Following this account, there is a sentence which for disingenuous- 
ness and covert maliciousness is hardly excelled in the book. 

‘We are not dealing,’ says our conscientious author, ‘ with those high 

questions of miracle which form the subject of controversy between the 
great doctors of the Church and the great critics of the world ; and while 
acknowledging that such miracles, if attested by the evidence of inspira- 
tion, are binding on us as articles of faith, we are not thereby forbidden 
to criticize freely the statements of a rabbinical chronicler any more than 
we are forbidden to denounce the errors of the modern spiritualist or 
clairvoyant’ (p. 76). 
Exactly so. But what defence can be made for a writer who draws 
from an imaginary chronicle evidence wherewith he may assail accre- 
dited Scripture? Certainly we are not ‘forbidden to denounce’ 
modern errors, and much more may we expose wilful detraction and 
falsehood. 

The assumptions, however, from first to last are not entirely from 
this fictitious gospel of Simeon-has-Saddik. Hanan of Bethania 
(z.e. John the Baptist) is claimed as one of the Hasaya, or Essenes ; 
and our Lord declared to have been a disciple,! preaching and 
teaching John’s doctrine, until gradually the conviction of His own 
Messiahship ‘changed the character of His mission, and influenced 
the expectations of His adherents’ (p. 85). Many of His cures are 
attributed to Essenic knowledge of herbs and simples (pp. 79-80) ; 
others to the invalids’ credulity; while in the frequent declaration of 
the great physician, ‘Thy faith hath made thee whole,’ we are taught 
to see ‘traces of the real spirit in which Rabbi Jeshua himself re- 
garded his own wonderful acts’ (p. 81); in other words, ‘that he 
neither possessed nor ever claimed to be able to exert any super- 
natural powers of healing’ (p. 82). 

We desire to speak carefully when we say that one of the most 
obnoxious chapters in the whole volume is that (chap. vii.) which 
compares our Saviour’s death with Savonarola’s. Our own first im- 
pressions of the Florentine were due to Philip de Commines ; and 
the astute lord of Argenton would, we doubt not, have failed to see 
the parallel. Except in so far as all devotion for others and sacrifice 
of self must, like the affliction of the Apostle, ‘fill up that which is 
lacking of the sufferings of Christ,’ and be ennobled and directed by 
Him, the fate of friar Jerome—political rather than religious—bears 
small analogy to the life and death of the Lord Jesus. 

We would fain be fair to all comers, and give due meed of praise 
to the learning and local colouring of the book. Chapter iii., ‘So- 
ciety in the Tetrarchies,’ and chap. iv., ‘The Hope of the People,’ 


1 An extraordinary query to this effect is propounded on p. 91—‘ How 
do we account for the fact that Rabbi Jeshua was unmarried, except on 
the ground that he belonged to the celibate sect of the Hasaya?’ Cf. 
Bishop Lightfoot’s Essays on the Essenes (in his notes on the Epistle to 
the Colossians), specially No. 3, Essentsm and Christianity, pp. 158- 
179. 
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though weakened by some small historical mistakes, are most attrac- 
tive. The account of the charge of blasphemy is plain and good ; 

and can be favourably compared with Mr. Chase’s imperfect sketch 
of Zhe Trial of Jesus Christ. 

The Resurrection is, of course, utterly discredited ; the ‘legends’ 
concerning it are ‘ stamped as unauthentic by two circumstances : 
first, that they are not recorded in the original text of the chronicle 
of Rabbi Simeon ; 3 secondly, that the various versions which exist in 
other works are mutually inconsistent and contradictory’ (p. 165). 
The absence of testimony from a work which itself has no existence 
is assuredly a strong argument against the witness of the Resur- 
rection, given by the Apostles ‘with great power.’ We know not 
whether to laugh ; or once again, in silent indignation, to turn away. 

That the prophecies recorded of our Lord ‘have been materially 
enlarged or modified in accordance with subsequent facts’ (p. 116) is 
a wholesome fear of the veracious mind which has invented both 
gospel and evangelist in its attempt to disprove the Christ. But we 
do not find in such solicitude for truth either more or less than the 
transparent protestations of like character which are ever set in the 
forefront of unbelief. And no great harm will have been done to 
the faith, if men enraptured with negation will see its real and 
unhappy drift in the tendency of this book ; nor can we think the 
most advanced converts to rationalism will be won by its seductions 
to cast away the few beliefs which remain to their peace. 

In the assault on the ‘ Legendary History’ (chap. viii.) not only is 
an old Muhammadan slander revived, but its direction is changed 
and point sharpened by such an identification of varied divinities, 
that we transcribe the passage in full, and leave it without comment, 
beyond marking in italics the most venomous thrust of all:— 

‘Baal Ishtar or Jupiter, Ashtoreth or Venus, his consort, Hadad, 
Rimmon, Tammuz or Adonis, the offspring of the Divine pair, formed 
the Trinity of the Father God, the Mother of God, and the only Son who 
was sacrificed to the wrath of the elder divinity, and again raised from 
the dead. In the death of Tammuz the nation annually mourned the 
approach of winter; in the joyful exclamation of his priests, who, on 
25th of December,used to proclaim, “ Behold the Virgin hath borne a Son!” 
they welcomed the return of spring’ (p. 157). 


Happily there are some mistakes in the book which assure us the 
attack has not arisen in any quarter nominally Christian ; and our 
readers will smile at the opening of chap. vii. : ‘On the 23rd of May, 
1498, being the vigil of the ascension of S. Mark’ Nor do we think 
Churchmen of any school will care to recognize in chap. ix. other than 
a caricature of modern worship, in its description. of Catholic and 
Puritan. It remains emphatically to deplore the mischief which can 
hardly escape the simple-minded, who may read this book unawares ; 
nor do we-fail to foresee the fatal use which will be widely made of 
its barefaced denials and assertions. So long as there are enemies 
of the faith, we expect no lack of missiles ; and assailants who ‘stab 
with a smile and slay with a sneer’ have now been helped to a new 
armoury of weapons : we wish no worse condemnation to the cunning 
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hand which has forged t them than the knowledge waninedn of the evil 
caused thereby. 


The Life of Christ. By S. BoNAVENTURE. Translated and edited 
by the Rev. W. H. Hutcuincs, M.A. (London : Rivingtons, 
1881.) 

THERE ate many reasons for reluctance in bringing the spirit of 

criticism to bear upon this book. ‘The reverence and attention 

which are his due whose voice in Paradise made Dante 


* Seem like needle to the star 
In turning to its whereabout ;’ 


the deep and earnest piety of S. Bonaventure’s work, and the strange 
and fearless mysticism of the many passages w hich he has adopted 
from S. Bernard ; the graceful diction, the diligent fidelity, the self- 
forgetful accuracy which mark the translation as a work of love 
these causes are enough to make the critic wish that he need only 
say a few words of true and well-won thanks for labours which have 
made a pleasant path into a rich treasury of beautiful and holy 
thoughts. But above ail other reasons for his reticence is the theme 
and purpose of the book : it was written, and has been translated, to 
be a guide through the high and sacred ways of the spiritual life ; 
the temper of prayer and faithful contemplation is astir in every 
chapter ; and the true canon of its excellence can only be applied 
by those who have used it according to the intention of its author. 

But there is in S. Bonaventure’s Preface, as also in Mr. Hutchings’ 
Introduction, a passage which brings this work fairly within the range 
of the theological critic. ‘In order to make a deeper impression 
upon the mind,’ says S. Bonaventure, ‘I shall relate those things as 
if they had actually happened, in such ways as it is possible ‘they 
may have happened, according to certain imaginary representations 
which the mind is capable in different ways of forming’ (p. xxxi). 
And so Mr. Hutchings: ‘We have not only set before us what 
actually took place, but also what the saint thought was likely to have 
happened. Facts are necessary for faith, and the /ex credend must be 
the foundation of the Zex orands, but devotion may in some measure 
be excited by pious opinion’ (p. xii). And again S. Bonaventure 
says, ‘ When you find me saying, The ‘Lord Jesus thus spoke or acted, 
or whatever else is introduced of that kind, if it is unable to be 
verified by scripture, you must regard it merely as the effect of devout 
meditation.’ The principle which is enunciated in these passages is 
so important in regard to the book’s purpose and effect, and the 
freedom deduced from the principle is so abundantly exercised 
(cf. e.g. pp. 19-22, 26, 29, 115, 237, 297) that a few words may per- 
haps be well spent in considering the practical wisdom and probable 
result of this devotional use of pious opinions and hypothetical con- 
templations. 

In the first place, then, it must surely be owned that the devout 
adoption of mere suppositions with regard to the acts and words of 
our Blessed Lord is likely to engender a habit of mind singularly in- 
appropriate to the intellectual climate in which we live. Now, if 
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ever, it is the duty of Churchmen to define with all possible distinct- 
ness the territory of their faith ; they are bound in charity to their 
fellow-men, and in common prudence, not to blur the great line of 
demarcation between the opinions of men and the steadfast truth of 
God. ‘There may be pleasant places outside the walls where once it 
was safe for pious souls to wander and to dwell, gardens and orchards 
where it was good for them to be while peace was in their borders 
and there was none to make them afraid ; but now, when the enemy 
are all around, active and watchful and unsparing, it is clearly time 
to concentrate all force, and look for the marvellous great kindness 
of the Lord in the strong city ; for a while, at least, txevaywyeiv é« 
Tije xwpac, and for the sake of all to accept the command of policy 
—poeic Kotratoc yevécOw év TH x“pq. Nothing is more certain to 
provoke the just reproof or the impatient anger of men well trained 
in accurate knowledge and loyal to all that they can learn of truth, 
than any appearance of that which they would deem a slovenly in- 
difference and betrayal of trust in those who profess to hold the only 
certain Revelation of Almighty God. And surely there may be 
some danger that any person in whom feeling is naturally stronger 
than judgment, and enthusiasm permanently secured against the 
voice of criticism, may, by meditating with equal enjoyment on the 
facts recorded in the Gospel and on such subjects as ‘The Deep 
Concern the Angels had for us,’ ‘The Seven Petitions of the Virgin 
Mary,’ ‘ The Lord Jesus revealing to His Mother His approaching 
Death,’ or on the possible first appearance of the risen Lord to His 
Mother, or on S. John possibly leaving the wife whom he had pos- 
sibly married at Cana of Galilee, be trained at last to an omnivorous 
and impartial acceptance of all pious opinions which stronger and 
healthier men will not unjustly regard as nearly akin to scepticism. 

And secondly, by means of these conjectural meditations, there 
is admitted to, and confused with, the story of the Life of Christ 
much which was peculiar to the temper of S. Bonaventure’s age, and 
cannot wisely be used for the formation of character in the nine- 
teenth century. In so far as the author is concerned with the divine 
record itself, there is no danger that he will set before his readers 
anything which they may not thankfully and fruitfully strive to make 
their own; but it is otherwise with those accretions to the certain truth 
which spring from a mind necessarily incapable of thinking other- 
wise than Italians thought in the thirteenth century. And so a very 
large number of these conjectures are directed towards the dispro- 
portionate exaltation of the virtue of Poverty, or the ascription to 
the Blessed Virgin of a constant intervention in the life of her 
Divine Son—an intervention in strange contrast with her bearing in 
the second chapter of S. John’s Gospel ; while others are so strangely 
marked by the vivid character of medizval realism as to seem likely 
to stir in .some minds a criticism involuntarily irreverent, and in 
others to engender a merely zsthetic temper towards the things of 
faith. And it is surely of the first importance that men should keep 
their devotion quite clear from the humour of interest or admiration 
with which an artist regards the quaintness of a bygone period. 
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Other and deeper questions might be raised in the consideration 
of this treatment of our Lord’s life on earth : this attempt to write 
concerning His inscrutable Personality not ra yevdpeva but via ay 
yévoro. For it might well be doubted whether any mind of man 
can in regard to Him conceive the probability or necessity which, as 
Aristotle says, must be observed in all such work. But the field 
which would thus be touched stretches far beyond the limits of a 
Short Notice ; and the critic would far rather end with the expression 
of true gratitude to Mr. Hutchings for the enjoyment of many 
beauties in his careful work (cf. esp. pp. 135, 248, 263, 320), and of 
sincere regret that one blemish in his book has seemed, in regard to 
its devotional employment, grave enough to hinder the hearty com- 
mendaiion which otherwise is justly due to it. 


1. Canon Robert Gregory: a Friendly Remonstrance. By Joun W. 
Burcon, Dean of Chichester. (London: Longmans, 1881.) 

2. What is the Meaning of the Ornaments Rubric? By FRancis 
Wua.ey Harper, M.A. Second Edition. (Selby: Bellerby, 
1879.) 

DEAN Burcon’s controversial style may be for some of his readers a 

curious psychological study ; but those who know him to be not only 

a man devoted to theological pursuits, but also a man of great natural 

kindliness, and of profound religious earnestness, must take a sadder 

view of the phenomenon. For our part, we can only account for it 

by supposing that he has all along practically considered himself a 

privileged person, free to say whatever his impulses dictated ; and 

that whenever he sits down to write as a polemic, he forgets such 
passages as S. James i. 20 or 2 Jim. ii. 24, and fills himself with 
the assurance that he ‘does well to be angry.’ Whatever be the 
cause, the result is deplorable. The astonishing egotism, the over- 
bearing dogmatism, the want of taste, the want of sympathy, the want 
of a perception-of the grotesque or the incongruous, the strange 
propensity to rudeness and to bitterness, the habit of putting the 
worst construction on an opponent’s aim or meaning; these cha- 
racteristics, as we believe, do Mr. Burgon’s better self no small injus- 
tice, and, as we know, go far to defeat the objects which he has 
in view. Repeatedly, ever since the ‘ Essayist’ controversy, they 
have repelled minds which, as a preacher or writer, he was anxious 
to win over to his own standpoint, and have encouraged antagonists 
to take up their proverb, We find no improvement, in these respects, 
in the pamphlet before us. No other English clergyman, we are per- 
suaded, would have so far departed from the conventional courtesies 
of literary debate as to word his title-page in the form above quoted ; 
would have begun one paragraph, ‘ Vo, Gregory : the plain fact cannot 
be too plainly stated ;’ would have written, revised in proof, and sent 
to press, such amenities as ‘It would simplify matters wondrously if 
you would come down from the clouds,’ ‘ You are so good as to say,’ 

‘You are really wondrous considerate and kind!’ ‘Do you, with 

charming simplicity, ask me?’ ‘You shall not misrepresent me; I 

will not be misunderstood in this matter’ (pp. 14, 39, 41, 44). He 

VOL, XII.--NO, XXIV. QQ 
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assumes that one of the most nahin and English- minded of his 
brethren has ‘not only himself forgotten the lessons of history’ as 
to medizval corruptions, but imagines his fellow-countrymen to have 
forgotten them likewise (p. 42). ‘Tt was really rather imprudent, after 
these and similar efflorescences, to remind the reader, by quotation, 
of Shakspeare’s ‘Sir Oracle’ (p. 62). It was still more ill-advised to 
exhibit so openly the personal motive for this appeal, by a professed 
adherent of ‘authority,’ from Convocation not only to the clergy in 
general, but to the ‘faithful’ laity. ‘In the Lower House of Convo- 
cation you enjoy a considerable following, and obtain very much your 
own way; I am without either advantage’ (p. 1). inc ile lacryme. 
The reader of the first paragraph of this Remonstrance will observe the 
insensibility to humour involved in the statement that the Church is 
suffering ‘a cruel persecution’ at the hands of some Romanizing clergy. 
But if he looks at the over-leaf of the cover, he will marvel yet more 
at the strange idea of reverence under which Dean Burgon could 
prefix to more than seventy pages of anti-Ritualistic denunciation the 
sacred, doubly sacred, words in which the Psalmist tells us how, after 
a severe mental struggle, ‘the fire kindled, and at last he spake with 
his tongue’ to God. 

The Dean, as we have said, is zealous for authority. ‘We behold,’ 
he observes, in p. 6, ‘a faction consisting chiefly of unlearned and 
undistinguished men, with whom disregard for authority is a charac- 
teristic feature. Their undutiful attitude towards their Bishops is 
matter of public notoriety.’ If this indictment be accurate, we have 
no desire to extenuate its gravity ; but some of the accused might 
possibly ask whether Mr. Burgon is exactly the person to prefer it. 
We have before us a ‘ Letter’ to the present Bishop of London, pub- 
lished by Mr. Burgon, when simply a Fellow of Oriel, and Vicar of 
S. Mary’s, in the beginning of 1870. The writer explains to Bishop 
Jackson that ‘a sentiment of profound indignation prevails in a 
thousand quarters at the grave offence’ committed by his lordship, 
with three of his ‘compeers,’ in the then recent consecration of the 
present Bishop of Exeter. Instead of the usual address of ‘ my lord,’ 
Mr. Burgon studiously accosts the bishop as ‘Right reverend Sir,’ 
or even ‘Sir.’ He lectures him like a schoolboy, rebukes him for 
‘indecent precipitancy,’ assures him that ‘nothing can obliterate the 
scandal which the recent act of you four bishops has occasioned.’ 
More than this, he proclaims that in view of certain considerations, 
‘Dr. Tait’s act,’ in writing to the Dean of Exeter in favour of Dr. 
Temple, ‘ becomes simply unintelligible, except on an hypothesis /00 
horrible even to breathe.” After all,a Canon does not fare much worse, 
in the Dean’s hands, than eminent prelates have fared before him. 
Whatever we may think of the circumstances of Dr. Temple’s 
appointment, such passages as these go far to show that when the 
writer himself disapproves of the conduct of bishops, or even of the 
archbishop to whom but lately he appealed against the ‘ Address for 
Toleration,’ Ais disrespectful if not ‘undutiful attitude towards them 
becomes matter of public notoriety.’ To return to the Remonstrance. 

In the substantial portion of the pamphlet Dean Burgon exhibits 
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his usual want of equity. In one passage he represents Canon 
Gregory as demanding ‘ unlimited toleration’ or ‘indulgence’ for any 
and every extravagance of ceremonial development (p. 12); yet 
further on, as proposing that it should be limited to a revival of every- 
thing ‘which can be proved to have existed in our churches in 
A.D. 1548’ (p. 38). On this we have to remark: (1) Dean Burgon 
here ignores Canon Gregory’s explicit declaration in the very 
speech with which he introduced the motion which so greatly exer- 
cises the Dean. ‘ Mark, I am not an advocate for a conciliation that 
is to get rid of any part of the Reformation settlement.’ Why did 
not Dean Burgon quote ¢hese words? Presumably, because they 
would have interfered with the impression which he was bent on 
producing: that Canon Gregory was responsible for advisedly support- 
ing an ‘attempt to ‘tamper with the Reformation settlement’ (p. 2). 
Again (2) Canon Gregory said, ‘ Let us accept the Ornaments Rubric 
and its fair limits. He said nothing about any or every ornament 
used during a.p. 1548. For all that Dean Burgon knows, Canon 
Gregory may hold with Mr. Beresford Hope ( Worship in the Church 
of England, p. 61) that the rubric refers to that session of Parlia- 
ment which was in fact the session of the second and third years of 
Edward VI., and during which his Act of Uniformity, which esta- 
blished the First Prayer Book, became law. So Cosin clearly inter- 
preted the phrase about ‘the second year’ ( Works, v. 439). (3.) If 
the question were ever so expressly narrowed to the vestiary pro- 
visions of that Prayer Book, this would not disarm Dean Burgon. 
He observes in his magisterial fashion that ‘with ws of the Church of 
England the chasuble is symbolical of nothing else but the doctrine 
of transubstantiation’ (p. 64). With the Puritan objectors at Hampton 
Court, the surplice was symbolical of the worship of Isis.!_ In fact, a 
dogged prejudice can make anything symbolize anything. But if 
we are to consult reason instead of prejudice, the chasuble, being 
prescribed in the First Prayer Book as an alternative for the cope at 
celebrations, cannot be claimed as symbolizing any other doctrine 
than was implied in that Communion Office which men like Arch- 
bishop Sharp, of York, and Bishop Horsley, did not scruple to prefer 
to our own. Dean Burgon sees no popery in a cope (p. 65) : per- 
haps he is not aware that it is prescribed for the priest who carries 
the Host in the Roman procession of Corpus Christi. It may, 
indeed, be suspected that personal distaste for ‘coloured stoles,’ 
‘superabundant flowers, and incense ad nauseam,’ is largely com- 
mingled in the Dean’s mind with theological suspicions. We could 
never complain of him for warning his younger brethren against 
the peril of losing the spirit in the form; but his intolerance of 
what does not commend itself to his own mind would make him 
utterly incredulous as to the effect, on minds differently constituted, 
of a ‘ritual’ devised ‘for glory and for beauty,’ as a witness to the 
realities of the sanctuary above. Yet, as a mere matter of fact, such 
ritual does touch, kindle, and uplift souls; it brings religion home to 
them, as a power and a joy: it speaks of the kingdom of grace, of 
t Cardwell’s Conferences, p. 200. 
QQ2 
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the majesty of God’s worship, of the ever-present efficacy of the 
Incarnation. If this be true—and true it is, allowing for a certain 
amount of shallow zestheticism inseparable from such a movement,— 
serious Christians, at a time like the present, should pause before 
striking at an agency which has drawn many hearts closer to the faith 
and service of our Lord. In another passage the Dean contends 
(p. 19) that ‘so called errors of defect’ are much less blameable than 
‘so called errors of excess.’ On what ground? On the pure assump- 
tion that the former class involves nothing but a certain amount of 
‘slovenliness :’ as if Puritanic principle never could or did express 
itself by disregard of important rubrics, and Latitudinarian principle 
by the omission of the Quécungue. This facility of petitio principit 
reappears in the sentence, ‘It is the law of the Church, confessedly, 
that you desire to see altered.’ Dean Burgon means the law as laid 
down by the Judicial Committee in the Ridsdale Judgment. But 
that is not ‘confessedly’ identical with ‘the law of the Church.’ The 
very contention of the Ritualists is that it is not invested with that 
sanctity. If it is, then so is the Gorham Judgment in regard to 
Baptism, and the Essayist Judgment in regard to Inspiration and 
Eschatology. ‘They proceeded from the same tribunal as that which 
read the Advertisements between the lines of the Ornaments Rubric 
of 1662. ‘To talk of those who do not obey the Ridsdale Judgment 
as ‘outraging the most sacred traditions of the Church’ (p. 48), is 
surely ‘to talk quite wildly and at random.’ One more instance of 
‘what we must call reckless statement: ‘The shameful spectacle is 
daily witnessed of something very like a tacit concordat between 
the infidel party on the one hand, and the Romanizers on the 
other’ (p. 72). We have no sympathy with ‘Romanizers,’ but 
we have some experience of the laxity which Dean Burgon per- 
mits to himself in the application of denunciatory terms, and we 
know of no evidence whereby such an accusation could be sub- 
stantiated, even against those very few Churchmen who could 
with fairness be thus described. It is one of the results of vitu- 
perative fluency that the responsibility involved in accusations of 
the brethren becomes less and less practically realized. We need 
not spend time in pointing out that the Dean, while flinging about 
such phrases as ‘ Romanizing,’ ‘something undistinguishable from 
the Romish Mass,’ ‘nothing else but the Romish service of the 
Mass,’ &c., assumes without proof that the extravagant and truly cen- 
surable language of a very few represents the mind of the great body 
of Ritualists, so called—of those for whom he would advocate a policy 
of simple repression, whose claim for tolerance he passionately scouts, 
whose congregations he would break up, whose work he would break 
down. Happily for the English Church, their destiny is not in his 
hands. 

We now come to Dean Burgon’s treatment of the history of the 
Ornaments Rubric. Professing to be.an old-fashioned High Church- 
man, a disciple of Andrewes and other seventeenth-century divines 
(would he have felt at home, one may ask, in Andrewes’s private 
chapel ?), he illustrates this profession by placing the word ‘altar’ in 
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juxtaposition with the word ‘ Mass,’ when arguing that Edward’s First 
Prayer Book exhibited an inevitable but temporary tolerance of ‘the 
old terminology.’ This, to say the least, is ominous. Pausing for a 
moment at the rubric of the Second Book, with its categorical pro- 
hibition of alb, vestment, and cope, he arrives in due course at ‘the 
rubrical note’ inserted in Elizabeth's Prayer Book, and its provisional 
restoration of the ornaments of 2 Edward VL., with a reference to 
Elizabeth’s Act of Uniformity. He briefly criticizes the restoration, 
but deems it ‘more important’ to observe that the ‘note’ is thus 
made to ‘depend for its interpretation on an Act of Parliament:’ as 
if that were not equally the case with the entire Prayer Book as 
estavlished in 1559. He then recites the clause in the Act referring 
prospectively to ‘other order’ which might be taken by the Queen. 
Then comes the following (p. 56), to which we invite special attention : 

‘It follows, of course, to inquire, And when was this done? To which 
only one answer has ever been returned. At the end of six years (viz. on 
January 25, 1564) Queen Elizabeth issued her celebrated Advertisements. 
These are declared to be partly for due order in the public administration 
of Common Prayer and using the Holy Sacraments, and partly for the 
apparel of all persons ecclesiastical.’ 

To which is appended this note : 


‘The Advertisements were drawn up by the Archbishop (Parker) and 
other Bishops in commission with him, in obedience to peremptory letters 
addressed to him by the Queen. Strype, Parker, vol. i. p. 307; iii. p. 
65. See Cardwell’s Documentary Annals, i. pp. 287-297, where (in a 
note) the authority of the Advertisements is discussed.’ 


ey 


This statement, made with such unhesitating simplicity, after all 
the recent discussion of the subject, requires a theory to account for 
it; and the want, perhaps, is supplied at p. 64. ‘I live,’ says the Dean, 
‘the life of a recluse, within the four walls of my little library;’ and, 
he adds, ‘I endeavour to mind my own business.’ Into this library 
Mr. Parker’s pamphlet cannot be supposed to have found entrance ; 
nor can it include Canon Perry’s Student's English Church History, 
where the ‘ answer’ to the ‘inquiry’ above suggested is one of which, 
obviously, the Dean of Chichester has never heard. ‘The Advertise- 
ments, being published without the Queen’s authority, were zo? such 
a taking of further order as was conceded to the Queen,’ &c. (p. 290 ; 
cf. pp. 262, 305, 501). What is stranger still is, that the Dean has 
never met with the fifth volume of the works of one of his favourite 
divines (p. 3), Bishop Cosin, where, amid the second series of his 
Notes on the Prayer Book, we read: ‘Which other order, so qualified 
as is here appointed to be, was never yet made’ (Cosin, v. 233); and 
again: * Which’ order of Edward's First Book ‘since that time [i ¢. of 
Elizabeth’s Act of Uniformity] was never altered by any other law’ 
(tb. 430.) We must say seriously that Dean Burgon has done himself 
the reverse of credit by exhibiting ignorance of this kind. Then he 
tells us that on January 25, 1564, Elizabeth ‘issued her Advertise- 
ments.’ Supposing for a moment that the Advertisements were duly 
sanctioned by her, this statement would be gravely incorrect ; and the 
note, in fact, deviates from it by saying that the Advertisements were 
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the work of Parker and other prelates in obedience to the Queen’s 
letters—z.e. to the letter of January 25. And very strong reasons, as 
our readers know, have been advanced for the conclusion endorsed 
by Canon Perry, that the Advertisements were framed by Parker 
and his brethren; that the Royal sanction was sought for them in 
vain ; that they were published by the Archbishop without Elizabeth’s 
authority ; and that gradually, but incorrectly, they were regarded as 
possessing it. To ignore this view, as things now stand, would be 
childish ; and we must suppose that it is actually unknown to Dean 
Burgon. Yet the ‘references’ which he gives in his note are such as 
he can hardly have ‘verified.’ For instance, Strype, in the context 
first cited, tells us that Elizabeth required Parker and other bishops, 
members of the ecclesiastical commission, to take steps for the 
enforcement of uniformity according to the law; that thereupon 
Parker and four other bishops put together certain ‘articles,’ which 
‘met with ill success before the Council ;’ that at last, ‘zt seems, the 
Archbishop’s patience and persistence prevailed, and these ecclesi- 
astical rules, now called Advertisements,’ as a ‘modester title’ than 
Articles, recovered their first name of Articles and Ordinances; his 
only reason for this statement being that in Grindal’s visitatorial in- 
junctions for Gloucester Cathedral they were referred to as Ordinances 
and Articles made by some of the Queen’s commissioners. The 
‘peremptory letter’ of Elizabeth is given by Strype in iii. 65. Its 
real date is January 25,1565. If Dean Burgon had read it, he might 
have observed that it contains not one word of any order to put forth 
Advertisements, and not a hint of any such deviation from, or abate- 
ment of, the existing law as to Church observances as the Adver- 
tisements are held to embody in regard to vestures and to weekly 
Communion in cathedrals. ‘The letter comes to this, ‘ Let the exist- 
ing law be carried out.’ Now, the contention of the Ridsdale Judges, 
and of Dean Burgon following them, is that the Advertisements do 
thus abate the law of 1559 as to vestures, and represent the ‘ taking 
of other order.’ Failing any evidence for their having been autho- 
rized by Elizabeth, they are made to rest on her previous letter, as if 
they were a mere echo of its commands. The scope of that letter, 
therefore, is 2 most important part of the case. It may be fairly 
argued that no Royal letter which has not precisely the same scope 
as the Advertisements can constitute a presumption in favour of their 
having been subsequently authorized. But the letter of January 25 
has not precisely the same scope ; therefore, &c. Moreover, this letter 
does not refer to the enabling clause in the Act. Dean Burgon, as 
we have seen, refers to Cardwell; but no one who did not test that 
reference would gather from the Dean’s words that Cardwell,! while 
holding the Queen morally responsible for the Advertisements, con- 
siders Strype’s inference from Grindal’s injunctions unsatisfactory, 
and holds that the Advertisements came forth under ‘ episcopal 
jurisdiction,’ and did not obtain official sanction from the Crown 
until James I. confirmed the canons of 1604, in which they were cited 


1 Doc. Ann. i. 321, ed. 1844. 
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as authoritative. In the second pamphlet at the head of this notice, 
Canon Harper, the vicar of Selby, cites a Puritan pamphlet, published 

‘while men were still fresh from the canons’ of 1604—z.e. in 1605— 
and asserting in plain words, ‘We never yet understood that any 
other order was taken accordingly.’ 

We will take one other specimen of Dean Burgon’s qualifications 
for pronouncing on the historical bearings of the case. Like others 
who have departed from the traditionary interpretation of the rubric 
of 1662, as given by Wheatly, Randolph, and Palmer, he is in con- 
siderable difficulty as to its purport. The wording then adopted, as 
he rightly says, was intended to bring the rubric into exacter con- 
formity with the language of Elizabeth’s statute. Here, in passing, 
he aims a taunt at the ‘Ritualists’: how is it that they are so 
enthusiastic for an ‘excerpt’ from a statute to which Convocation 
gave no assent? They may reply that the Convocation of 1559, 
being composed of Marian bishops and priests, could not be expected 
to assent to an act which proceeded on non-Roman lines; but that 
the rubric now in question comes to them as the undoubted law of 
‘Church and Realm’ in 1661-2. But to return to the point: why 
was it so worded? Dean Burgon, proceeding on the supposition that 
its sole intention was to preserve the surplice, ‘suspects’ that the 
framers reasoned thus: If we utterly throw aside the rubric of 1559, 
the Puritans will pretend that we have abolished the surplice: let us 
therefore, by quoting Elizabeth’s Act, show that werecognize that 
rubric. What would Bishop Phillpotts have said to such a sug- 
gestion? Obviously, if the revisers had meant to legalize the surplice, 
and the surplice only, at any rate in parochial churches, they could 
have done so in plain words which would annihilate any such 
‘pretence’ as is here imagined. The path lay straight before them ; 
it was perfectly easy, and would have removed some difficulties. 
Why did they not take it? There is but one answer: they did not 
mean to disturb that legal sta/us guo by which it was believed on 
both sides—by Cosin on the one hand, by Baxter and his friends on 
the other—that, in default of any ‘ other order’ in terms of Elizabeth’s 
Act, the ornaments of the second year of Edward were still in the 
position assigned to them by that Act until such order should be 
taken ; therefore they adopted the wording of the Act, minus that 
qualifying clause which had in their opinion proved inoperative. 
The legal status guo was not identical with the actual status quo. 
They had no thought of attempting an identification, either in one 
direction or in the other. The mistake into which Dean Burgon 
and others have fallen lies in assuming that the bishops did not 
believe the legal status guo to be in favour of the ‘ ornaments;’ whereas 
there is very sufficient evidence that they did so. The point has 
been very clearly stated by Mr. Harper, in the pamphlet referred to 
above. ‘They meant to maintain the status guo. They believed 
that the vestments were legal, and they meant to leave them so. 
They knew of their non-enforcement, and they meant not to meddle 
with it,’ &c. Mr. Harper, indeed, grants rather too much as to a 
supposed ‘promise’ on the part of the bishops at the Savoy Con- 
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ference, to maintain the s¢atus guo, and contends that they did not 
break this engagement. Rather, they made no ‘promise,’ but simply 
announced their opinion that the rubric should ‘ continue’ unalterec. 
The conference broke up without result ; and when, four months 
later, an episcopal committee of Convocation undertook the task of 
revision, they so far differed from the bishops of the conference as 
to re-word the rubric, but, as we believe, agreed with them in the 
intention to maintain the legal status guo. ‘That this was understood 
to be the effect of the re-worded rubric, appears from the urgent 
demand of Baxter and others in 1668, that as one of the first con- 
ditions of a reconciliation between the Church and the Puritans, ‘the 
rubric for the old ornaments, which were in use in the second year of 
Edward VI., should be put out.’ ! 

Dean Burgon concludes his emonstrance with an expression of 
profound ‘weariness.’ Many of his readers will close it with not dis- 
similar feelings. ‘The pity of it,’ that so good a man should write 
in so bad a tone. 


A Church History to the Council of Nicea, A.D. 325. By CHRISTOPHER 
WorpsworTH, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln. (London : Rivingtons, 
1881.) 

WE have in this volume—the fruit, we understand, of his last year’s 

temporary respite from episcopal duties—the latest, but we trust far 

from the last, contribution of the Bishop of Lincoln to theological 
literature. It is somewhat rare for one whose life is one of incessant 
occupation to employ a hardly-earned holiday in writing a work of 
nearly five hundred pages, calling for continued reference and re- 
search. But there are some men—and the Bishop of Lincoln is one 
of them—who find their rest in change of occupation, and to whom 
nothing is so wearisome as enforced idleness. Dr. Wordsworth’s 
leisure month one year gave us a new edition of his Zheocritus, and 
now the same period of repose gives us his Church History. ‘ Deus 
nobis heec otia fecit.’ This history is written, not for scholars, but for 
students. It presents facts, not theories; conclusions, not disqui- 
sitions ; and though the ripest theologian will find profit as well as 
pleasure in its perusal, it is intended chiefly for the less fully instructed, 
such as the members of his lordship’s own Theological College, the 

Schole Cancellarit of Lincoln. .The leading idea of the work is 

expressed in the text which stands on the title page : ‘ He went forth 

conquering and to conquer.’ The Bishop desires to depict the history 

of the Church of Christ as it presents itself to him, as the history of a 

great, continuous conflict, ‘the progress of a great struggle between 

the two antagonistic powers of Good and Evil, Light and Darkness, 
the City of God and the City of the World ; and to show how, in all 
the successive stages of that great struggle, Evil has been overruled 
for good and been made ministerial to it ;’ and he draws from it, and 
would have others draw, ‘the sure hope that after the last conflict, 
which will be the severest struggle of all, on the eve of Christ’s 
coming, the greatest good will ensue,’ God reserving ‘ for the last age 


1 See Part iii. of Sylvester's Relliqguie Baxteriane. 
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of the world the most severe trial of the Church’ s faith, and the most 
signal proof and most glorious manifestation of the divine power of 
Christianity.’ The preface, in which this ruling idea is set forth in 
detail, is not the least interesting portion of the Bishop’s work. If 
the view of the present state and future prospects of the world and 
the Church, which is its saving salt, is somewhat dark, the gloom 
is relieved by an ever-present sense of the light behind the clouds. 
The signs of the times at home and abroad—the Church in some 
countries separating itself from the State, in others the temporal 
power withdrawing its support from the Church, and in others 
arraying itself in antagonism to it—indicate to him that ‘the Church 
ought to be preparing herself to live as it were again in the ante- 
Nicene age.’ 

The scholar will notice with interest some conjectural emendations 
by which light and intelligibility is given to difficult passages, ¢.g. déaep 
av O& mpaocece, for ovéé (Ignat. ad. Polyc. c. 4), ‘whatever thou doest 
be steadfast ;’ cAjpoe (in the sense of Churches, with reference to 
1 Peter v. 3) for the unintelligible MS. reading xnpoi at the close of 
the ‘ Epistle to Diognetus,’ which is far preferable to the other con- 
jectures xopoi or xarpoi, ‘ Castella,’ in the famous passage in Tertul- 
lian’s ‘ Apology,’ speaking of the spread of Christianity, the Bishop 
translates ‘ villages’ instead of ‘ castles’ or ‘ camps,’ ‘ castellum’ being 
the ordinary Vulgate rendering of cw in the New Testament. The 
Bishop calls attention to the metrical run of the cry, ‘Christidnos 4a 
Leénem,’ as indicating that the words were part of a popular song in 
Rome and elsewhere. It is hard to select in such a book, but the 
chapters on Origen’s teaching strike us as singularly masterly, doing 
full justice to that wonderful man’s great merit as a theologian, a 
philosopher, an enclyclopedic scholar, and a man of saintly life, 
while he does not conceal the perilous tendency of some of his 
speculations, preparing the way, though unconsciously, for Arianism 
and other heresies. The following remark deserves special attention 
at the present time, when Origen’s authority is so often appealed to 
in a contrary sense: ‘It ought to be observed—as Origen’s teaching 
on the point has been regarded as heretical—that in this his last 
work (Contra Celsum) he distinctly asserts that future punishments as 
well as future rewards are everlasting ; and he declares the force of 
this doctrine to produce holiness of life.’ 


A Scripture Argument against Permitting Marriage with a Wife's 
Sister: a Clergyman’s Letter to a Friend. By ARCHDEACON 
Hessty. (London: Scott, Warwick Court, Holborn, 1881.) 


ARCHDEACON HeEssEy’s most valuable ‘Scripture Argument’ against 
permitting marriage with a deceased wife’s sister (to which we called 
attention at p. 27 of our last number as being unfortunately out of 
print) has been, in consequence of our remarks, republished by its 
author. There is more than ever need for the circulation of this ex- 
cellent tract, since the formal promise given to Sir Thomas Chambers 
of Government support to his Bill for legalizing incest. 
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Histoire de la Philosophie Scholastique. Par B. Hauréavu, Membre 
de l'Institut. Seconde partie, 2 vols. 8vo. (Paris: Pédone- 
Lauriel. ) 

AFTER an interval of thirty years M. Hauréau publishes the third and 
fourth volumes of his History of Philosophy. He had left off the first 
division of the work at the conclusion of the twelfth century ; he now 
describes the metaphysical innovation inaugurated by Jewish and 
Arabic thinkers, and shows us how the authority of the Church, as 
holding the monopoly of thought, began to be contested, and how 
independent research gradually manifested itself in all directions. 
The thirteenth century, as M. Hauréau remarks, was to all intents 
and purposes an age of innovations. Hardly had it begun when 
both in the Church and in the laity symptoms of a formidable agita- 
tion broke out: leading minds, impelled by a strong desire for 
action, employed themselves either in destroying or in founding ; the 
only intolerable thing was repose. 

Before entering upon his subject our author draws a brief sketch 
of the political state of Europe. In France, in Germany, in Italy, in 
England, all the kings, emperors, princes, feudal chieftains, are in 
arms ; the earth is resounding with the tramp of serried battalions. 
Amidst an endless succession cf wars, which at the first glance seem 
merely acts of wanton and shameful destruction, nationalities are 
formed and the political order is reconstituted. ‘The Crusades be- 
long to this period. Voltaire and Madame du Deffand, his contem- 
porary, could not see in these invasions of Asia by the soldiers of 
feudalism anything except a stupid enterprise and an exhibition of 
folly. We are now happily taught to appreciate more rationally the 
wonderful character and the useful results of the Crusading move- 
ment. Civilization ultimately largely profited by what seemed to our 
forefathers a lamentable accident in the history of the Middle Ages, 
and a fresh impulse was given to commerce, navigation, science, and 
literature. In the meanwhile cathedrals are built, schools founded, 
universities opened at Orleans, Bourges, Toulouse, Montpellier ; 
between the Sorbonne and the religious orders a spirit of rivalry dis- 
plays itself, which leads to the most beneficial results, and the Church 
fondly indulges the belief that reason has completely abdicated in the 
lands of faith, and that the identification of theology and meta- 
physical science, or rather the absorption of the latter by the former, 
is an accomplished fact. Against this hypothesis M. Hauréau pro- 
tests in the most decided manner, and his work is really a history of 
the struggles made by scholasticism to assert its independence. 

The schools which come first under notice are those of the Arabs 
and the Jews. Most of our readers know, of course, what amount of 
information can be found on the subject in the works of M. Renan 
(Averroes et l’ Averroisme), and especially of the late Professor Munk 
(Mélanges de Philosophie Juive et Arabe). M. Hauréau has borrowed 
from these sources the materials of an excellent chapter, in which, 


. however (and the same remark may be applied to a great proportion 


of the whole work), illustrative quotations are of too rare occurrence. 
The philosophy of Aristotle interpreted by Averrhoes, Maimonides, 
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Avenpace, Algazel, &c., combined with the individual theories of 
these thinkers, could not but produce a wonderful revolution in the 
sphere of metaphysics, and encourage discussions on matters hitherto 
supposed to belong exclusively to the domains of faith; hence a 
severe anathema pronounced by the Church against the Stagyrite, 
and ecclesiastical penalties of the severest kind held out in threat 
against both readers and students who might be bold enough to seek 
for truth elsewhere than in the commentaries of the Fathers. The 
time had not yet come for a complete rupture between the university 
and the spiritual power ; and it is amusing to see in M. Hauréau’s 
fourth chapter a Pope, Gregory IX., taking up Aristotle’s part against 
the exaggerated zeal of the Paris theologians. 

One of the principal motives which led, during the thirteenth 
century, to the cultivation and progress of science, was undoubtedly 
the rivalry which broke out between the various monastic orders. 
The Franciscans could boast of the success obtained as teachers by 
Alexander Hales and Jean de la Rochelle ; the Dominicans soon 
opposed triumphantly to them the celebrity of Albertus Magnus. 
To him and to Thomas Aquinas our author has devoted the last five 
chapters of his first volume; and he has contrived to explain ina 
very lucid and interesting manner the theories of these two great 
philosophers. 

M. Hauréau shows that Thomas Aquinas, the faithful disciple of 
Albertus Magnus, has over his master the advantage of clearness and 
determination. He does not allow himself to be led astray by the 
subtleties of Arabic dialectics ; he throws away at once the sophisms 
of the new peripateticians, and, being more experienced as a logician 
than Albertus Magnus, he can see without difficulty through the fal- 
lacies which his adversaries would deceive him with. It is a note- 
worthy sign of the times that the present Pope should recommend in 
the strongest manner a return to a careful study of Thomas Aquinas. 
M. Hauréau does not wish to see philosophy binding itself down to 
the tenets of any thinker, however remarkable ; but at the same time 
he hails as a decided progress the fresh tokens of respect with which 
the Summa Theologica is now surrounded. 

We cannot profess to examine in detail the philosophers whom 
our author reviews in his book ; their number is legion, and if as 
realists, nominalists, conceptualists, or mystics, even the least of them 
played an important part in the days when he lived, the great 
majority are now absolutely forgotten. Bonaventura, Duns Scotus, 
Roger Bacon, Raymond Lull, and William of Ockham stand out as 
the leading characters in the long list which terminates M. Hauréau’s 
second volume. The others are mere echoes of their respective 
masters ; they reflect their glory and popularize their doctrines. 
Alluding to the first-named of the above philosophers, our author 
observes that if he has obtained great celebrity as a philosopher, it is 
not so much because he is fond of pure speculation as for the reason 
that he borrows from philosophy and introduces into his own wild 
fancies the notions which suit his purpose. ‘ Bonaventura,’ says M. 
Hauréau, ‘is not a philosopher, nor even a divine in the true sense 
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of the word ; he is a theosophist.’ About Roger Bacon it is remarked 
that his criticism was of the boldest description and his teaching full 
of startling novelties ; he did not, however, enjoy much influence, 
immediately at any rate, because towards the end of the thirteenth 
century the scholastic method had still retained all its popularity, 
and in the mind of most thinkers the question then was, not to de- 
cide whether the study of experimental philosophy was or was not 
preferable to that of logic or metaphysics, but whether all the problems 
belonging to the sphere of metaphysics or logic had been answered, 
and answered definitively. 

Duns Scotus, on the other hand, is quite the scholastic philoso- 
pher far excellence ; nobody equais him in the talent of building up a 
syllogism and entangling his opponents in the meshes of an argu- 
mentation out of which there is no apparent issue. ‘The worst is, to 
quote M. Hauréau, that, instead of explaining nature, his system 
invents it ; substituting rational in the place of real order, it dispenses 
us, we grant, with the study of things ; but when, after admiring the 
ensemble of a system so complete, so deftly contrived, we look down 
upon those things themselves which we had hitherto neglected, we 
feel as if we were just waking from a dream and found ourselves 
face to face with reality. 

The concluding chapter of M. Hauréau’s second volume is one 
of the most striking in the whole work, because the author, having 
gone over the whole ground of metaphysical literature down to the 
end of the fourteenth century, stops to sum up the case and give his 
own appreciation of the principal systems which have occupied his 
attention. Realism is a doctrine which he distinctly repudiates as 
inevitably leading to pantheism ; if you accept the data of the school 
represented, amongst others, by Duns Scotus, you are obliged to 
accept the conclusion that all created beings subsist in one sole sub- 
stance. It is not, our author remarks, the part of an independent 
thinker to put himself forward as the champion of Christian truth : 
but pantheistic doctrines are equally false, whether we consider 
them from the metaphysical or from the ecclesiastical point of view ; 
and although pantheism is the most harmoniously constructed and 
the most seductive of all systems, it is also the most false. M. 
Hauréau concludes by declaring himself a nominalist and by ex- 
plaining fully the arguments which have led him to be so ; he then 
briefly sums up the loyal services tendered by scholasticism to the 
cause of intellectual development and the advantages to be derived 
from its study. The only drawback we have to note in the perusal 
of these two volumes is the want of an index. 


1. Lectures on the Science of Language. By. F. Max MULLER, M.A. 
New edition. (London : Longmans and Co., 1880.) 

2. Selected Essays on Language, Mythology, and Religion. By the 
same Author. (Same Publishers, 1881.) 


Tuts year’s publishing season seems to be specially fruitful in new 
editions. The first-named work appears to be simply a reprint of Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller’s two well-known and highly appreciated series of 
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lectures on the Science of Language. It has not even a new preface. 
‘This fact is not without its interest if we may conclude that it marks 
unchanged opinions. With regard, for example, to the question of the 
common origin of language, which, over and above its purely scientific 
interest, has special importance in relation to the question of the 
unity of origin for the human race—that is to say, the descent of all 
mankind from one pair—Professor Max Miiller’s recent investigations 
might have prepared his readers for a change of view. We note, 
then, that he still maintains ‘the possibility of a common origin of 
language,’ and, though he denies that he has anywhere ‘ mixed up 
scientific with theological arguments,’ he still holds ‘an implicit 
belief in the common origin of mankind’ (Lectures on the Science of 
Language, vol. i. pp. 387, 388). 

The Selected Essays are for the most part revised reprints of 
papers which appeared some years ago in Professor Max Miiller’s 
Chips from a German Workshop. By the omission of some of the 
Chips, though four volumes are compressed into two, room is found 
for the insertion of a few papers which have appeared in different 
periodicals in more recent years. 

With regard to essays so well known as the older ones now 
reprinted, we shall here also confine our remarks to one or two points 
as to which Professor Max Miiller maintains his old ground. 

For the use of the term Aryan in the technical sense of Indo- 
European the Professor is, as he says, chiefly responsible, and it is so 
handy and convenient that we are glad to see again his vindication 
of its propriety (Se/ected Essays, vol. i. p. 204 Seq.). 

In spite, too, of philological criticism,' though ‘ unwilling to 
give a final verdict’ as to the identity of Oed¢ and deus, and the con- 
sequent connexion of Ged¢ with Sanskrit deve and dyaus, Professor 
Max Miiller still declares, ‘with all due respect for phonetic laws, I 
have never in my own heart doubted that 6ed¢ belonged to the same 
cluster of words’ as dyaus and deva (vol. i. p. 216). 

The essay on Semitic monotheism, in which M. Renan’s views 
are criticized, reappears in the present selection. The French savant, 
it will be remembered, attributes to the whole Semitic race a peculiar 
religious instinct resulting in monotheism, which, according to him, 
represented a minimum of religion, and was the result ‘of a low 
rather than of a high state of intellectual cultivation.’ ‘C’est en 
réalité,’ he says, ‘le fruit d’une race qui 4 peu de besoins religieux’ 
(Selected Essays, vol. ii. p. 410). Professor Max Miiller shows that 
M. Renan’s theory of an ‘instinct granted to the Semitic and with- 
held from the Aryan race’ is not founded upon facts. True mono- 


1 For example, Professor Sayce says, in his /ntroduction to the Science 
of Language, which we reviewed last January, ‘In spite of every effort 
that has been made to connect the Greek eds with the common Aryan 
term which we meet with in the Latin deus, it still stands obstinately 
alone, and favours the view of Herodotus and Rédiger, that the Greek 
looked upon his gods as “the placers” or “ creators” of that Divinely 
arranged universe to which he afterwards gave the name of xéqpos, or 
“order”? (vol. ii. p. 136). 
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theism was only to be found in the Hebrew branch of the Semitic 
race, and was only gradually established there. It is traced back by 
the Professor ‘ to one man, to him “in whom all families of the earth 
shall be blessed ;”’ and, if we are asked to account for the fact that 
this one man ‘passed through the denial of all other gods to the 
knowledge of the one God, we are content to answer that it was by a 
special Divine revelation’ (2d¢@. p. 434). Professor Max Miiller’s 
words must not be quoted in support of more than he intends; but 
he seems clearly to allow in the case of Abraham an influence excep- 
tional and Divine. 

The most recent of the Essays is a paper on Sanskrit texts dis- 
covered in Japan, which was read before the Royal Asiatic Society 
in February 1880. After some account of the hitherto almost 
futile attempts to obtain Sanskrit manuscripts from the Buddhist 
priests in China, or even copies of the Sanskrit works which they are 
believed to possess, Professor Max Miiller tells us how he obtained, 
through the agency of a young Buddhist priest who came to him to 
learn Sanskrit and P4li,a Sanskrit text which had been ‘ carried from 
India to China, from China to Japan, written in the peculiar Nepalese 
alphabet, with a Chinese translation, and a transliteration in Japanese’ 
(zbid. vol. ii. p. 339). More important than the fact that here was 
‘a Sanskrit text of which we had no trace before, which must have 
left India at least before 400 a.p., but probably before 200 a.p., and 
which gives us the original of that description of Amitabha’s Paradise 
which formerly we knew in a Chinese translation only’ (p. 347) ; 
more important than the hope which it kindled, and which has been 
fulfilled, ‘that other Sanskrit texts might still come to light in Japan 
or China’ (p. 367); is the fact that this Saitra presents a very degraded 
form of Buddhism, and that, ‘nevertheless, it is the most popular 
and most widely read Siitra in Japan, and the whole religion of the 
great mass of the people may be said to be founded on it’ (p. 363). 

Professor Max Miiller expresses the hope that his Japanese pupils 
‘will be able to do a really great and good work, after their return to 
Japan,’ in the way of purifying and reforming their religion—that is, 
bringing ‘it back to its original form.’ We may venture to express 
the hope that a deeper and more beneficial reform than even this 
may be brought about by the good Providence of God. 


Berkeley, By A, CAMPBELL FRASER, LL.D., Professor of Logic and 
Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. (Edinburgh and 
London : Biackwood, 1881.) 

M. Victor Cous!n, in the preface to the third edition of his Phi/o- 
sophie Ecossaise, which appeared in 1857, expressed the hope that 
psychology would not die out in Scotland. After dwelling on the 
numbers who would mourn the loss of Sir W. Hamilton, he referred 
to the then recent election of Mr. Fraser to the professorship thus 
vacated in the following terms :— 


*L’Université d’Edinburgh (szc) vient de leur donner une consolation et 
une espérance en confiant la chaire de M. Hamilton a un de ses disciples 
préférés, qui se fera sans doute un pieux devoir de suivre la tradition de 
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Villustre maitre, et de maintenir Vintégrité de la i.e écossaise 
devant le public européen. 


But M. Cousin must have been fully conscious that the 7vé/e thus 
suggested to the new Professor was not one which it would be easy 
to fulfil with anything like direct and scrupulous exactness. With 
all his admiration for the Scottish School the Parisian teacher had 
spoken frankly of its limitations. ‘Satisfied with common sense, 
it reposes upon it, and in no wise feels the need of penetrating into 
the depths of truth.’ Now, as a guide into the history of meta- 
physical science, especially during the last two centuries, Pro- 
fessor Fraser is a worthy follower of Sir William Hamilton. It 
would be difficult, we suspect, to name a volume of the same modest 
dimensions as the one before us, which would convey to a reader of 
average training in such matters a more clear, candid, and penetrating 
account of the Berkeleyan philosophy and its relations to the preced- 
ing schools of Descartes and of Locke, to the subsequent ones of 
Hume, of Reid, and of Kant. 

Berkeley has been the philosopher on whom Professor Fraser 
has lavished his most prominent attentions, having previously edited, 
in 1871, a complete edition of his works for the Clarendon Press at 
Oxford, and a small volume of selections of which a second issue has 
been called for. That the presentation of Berkeley’s thoughts to 
our time should have fallen into the hands of one so thoroughly 
competent to the task, not only in respect of philosophic acumen, 
but also of religious reverence, is matter for sincere congratulation. 
How far Sir William Hamilton would have regarded the labours of 
his successor as in all respects a continuation of his own may be 
more open to question. Mr. Fraser is not, we understand, by any 
means prepared to acknowledge the justice of the grave charge 
against Idealism (including that of Berkeley) which Hamilton in 
his Discussions treats as a valid one; namely, that it involves a 
denial of the central truth of the Christian faith, the doctrine of 
the Incarnation. It is obvious, therefore, that some difference exists 
between the late and the present occupant of the Chair of Meta- 
physics at Edinburgh in their estimate of Berkeley’s system. That 

3erkeley himself would have acknowledged the correctness of the 
accusation is, we need hardly say, inconceivable. 

We have not space at present for any analysis of the nature of 
the distinction between these two ways of regarding Berkeleyanism ; 
but we must not conclude this brief notice without expressing our 
admiration of the ingenuity with which our author has interwoven 
the biography of Berkeley with the explanation of his philosophy. 
If many of this series of philosophical classics prove equal to the 
present specimen, our means of studying mental philosophy will 
indeed receive an aid not only most valuable in itself, but likewise 
specially to be desired in Great Britain. It will prove of the greatest 
service to youthful students, and help to remove the reproach of 
France and Germany against our native land as one incapable in 
modern times of metaphysical speculation. 
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Die Theologische Literaturszeittung. January to June. (Leipzig : 
J. C. Hinrich, 1881.) 

THIS magazine commenced the year with an additional editor. Dr. 
Harnack joined the late sole editor, Dr. Schiirer, in the management 
of the paper. Amongst much that is of comparatively local interest 
(e.g. volumes of parochial sermons and lives of German divines) we 
notice a review of Dr. Baumann’s Handbuch der Moral (Hirzel, 
Leipzig, 1879), a book which professes to reconcile the discrepancies 
of various systems of moral philosophy by a more correct ‘ theory of 
the will ;’ a review of M. Delisle’s A/éanges de Paltographie et de 
Bibliographie, of Dr. Zahn’s Acta Johannis, and of a course of 
lectures delivered at Leipzig towards the close of last year by Dr. 
Luthard on ‘ Modern Views of the Universe and their Practical 
Consequences.’ These lectures are in a popular form, and are in- 
tended to refute Rationalism, Pantheism, Materialism, and Pessimism 
from (apparently) a Catholic standpoint. There is also an article on 
two tentative Prayer Books which have lately been published (the 
one anonymously at Gotha, the other at Berlin by Pastor Dichsel) 
as possible improvements on the book now in use in the Evangelical 
Church in Prussia. The reviewer condemns both of these books : 
the one because it professes to supply ‘ something real and objective’ 
in place of a weak sermon ; the second because it involves too elabo- 
rate a ritual, and while professing to be intended for the United 
Church of Prussia is really ‘ high Lutheran’ throughout, and at times— 
as, for instance, in the service of the altar—even hyper-Lutheran. 
The fact that three persons should have thought it worth while to 
bring out tentative Prayer Books, all with the same tendencies, is, 
however, not without significance. In a review on a German transla- 
tion of part of Mr. Lecky’s History of England in the Eighteenth 
Century, Professor Ritschl points out the analogy between the reli- 
gious phenomena of England and Germany. The controversy against 
Deism found its German counterpart a few years later in the contro- 
versies between supra-Naturalists and Illuminati ; the Evangelical 
revival appeared on German soil as Pietism. Will Tractarianism and 
Ritualism also find their way into the German Evangelical Churches, 
and so continue the analogy? In the March numbers there are 
several articles on the Church, its origin, nature, and constitution ; 
and, from the remarks of the different reviewers, it would seem that 
there is growing up a strong party who teach the Catholic doctrine 
that the Church is ‘ the sazatorium, the authoritative teacher, and the 
kingdom of God.’ In one of the May numbers there is a favourable 
notice of Professor Robertson Smith’s ‘ Old Testament in the Jewish 
Church,’ and of the first two volumes of the ‘ Dictionary of Christian 
Biography.’ Of the latter, the reviewer speaks in the highest terms ; 
and it must be gratifying to the editors to know that a German re- 
viewer considers that Germany itself cannot produce anything equal 
in width and accuracy of scholarship to their book. Dr. Gregory’s 
Bibliographie (list of new books) contains the Revised New Testa- 
ment, but no detailed notice has as yet appeared. 
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